





‘The Month's Best Fictio 


Midi illiciesss- 


HEAFFER Giftie Sets embody the last 
word as to beauty and design and are 
recognized by the most exacting buyers as 
the ones truly representing ‘Gifts that Last.” 


Each Set includes that extremely satisfac- 
tory Sheaffer “Propel-Repel-Expel” Pencil 
and the Sheaffer Full Mounted Pen with a 
nib of indescribable smoothness. 


They are furnished in an unusual variety of 
original designs in Sterling, Yellow or Green 
Gold Filled and Solid Green Gold, encased 
in beautiful blue velvet lined boxes. 


Priced from $8 to $100 


SHEAFFER'S 


PENS-—PENCILS 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, FORT MADISON, IOWA 
Makers of Quality Writing Instruments 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York Chicago 
370 7th Avenue 506 Republic Bldg. 


Denver San Francisco 
502 Jacobsen Bldg. 681 Market Street 
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READ! 


$9,000 First Year 
Ellis Sumner Cook, 20 E, Jack- 
son Bivd., Chicago, left a $25 a 
week job and ljast year made 
$9,000! 


$100 a Month to $100 a Week 
n Only 3 Months 

H. D. Miller, another Chicago 

boy, was making $100 a month 

as stenographer in July, 1922. In 

September, 3 months later, he was 

making $100 a week as a sales- 


man. 
$150 to $500 a Month 
W. P. Clenny, of Kansas City, 
Mo., stepped from a $150 a 
onth clerkship into a selling job 
004 month. He is making 
&month now. 









$6,500 a Year 
M. V. Stephens, of Albany, Ky., 
was making $25 a week. He took 
up this training and now makes 
five times that much. 
Small Pay to Big Earnings 
J. H. Cash, of Atlanta, Ga., 
75 a month job for 
u $500 a month 
Now Sales Manager at $10,000 





a Year 

0. H. Malfroot, of Boston, 
Mas, stepped into a $10,000 
position as a SALES MANAGER 
‘80 thorough is this training. All 
these successes are due to this 
easy, fascinating and rapid way to 
master certain invincible secrets 
pf selling. 
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I Tell You 


This Free Book 
You The Way to Amazing 





ill Show 


Salary Increases 





l only ask that you risk two 
cents on the strength of my 


, word that the contents of this 


amazing book will show you the 
way, to a prosperity that you 
mever dreamed possible, in a 
fascinating field that you never 
thought of entering. This book 
is now free. Read my offer. 


By J. E. GREENSLADE 


First let me ask you two ques- 
tions. One: Do you consider that 
you are as intelligent as the average 
mail-clerk, farmhand, office clerk, 
mechanic, or bookkeeper? 

Second: if you suddenly found yourself 
with all the money you needed to’epend, 
wearing the best clothes, living in a fine 
neighborhood, driving a good car and be- 
longing to the best clubs—but having to 
make good in a job that paid $10,000a year, 
would it scare you? There are men to whom 
$10,000 a year is so much that the idea of 
earning it themselves never occurs to them. 
They will always be in routine jobs at low 
pay. Their dreams will never come true. But 
yours will if you will absorb what I am go- 
ing to tell you. 

ow, in one quick step you can enter the 
field where opportunities in your favor are 
ten to one—the Selling field.. You know 
that Salesmen top the list of moneymakers 
—that the salesman is his own boss—that 
his work is fascinating, interesting and 
highly profitable! But the thing you doubt 
is your own ability. All right, but you can 
become a first-class, money-making sales- 
man in an amazingly easy way. 


Proof That Salesmen Are Made 
—Not “Born” 

The story of six men who once thought 

salesmen were “born,’’ who did not believe 

they were “cut out for selling,” is on this 


page. 

Thousands of men like these six men who 
formerly thought salesmen were “born,” 
are now enjoying magnificent earnings in 
the selling field. They were bookkeepers, 
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re invited to write to the Em- 
oyment Dept. of the N. 8. T. A. 
can put you in touch with just 
ihe men you need. No charge for 
service to you or our mem- 
Employers are also cor- 
invited to request details 
the N.S. T. A. Group Plan 
aitastion for entire sales 
ynopsis and ¢ 
thout obligation. — 





farmers, clerks—even doctors, 
lawyers and ministers—but in a few 
months after writing to the National Sales- 
men’s Training Association they were out 
in the field selling—and making more 
money than they had ever hoped to make. 

Sounds remarkable, doesn't it? Yet 
there is nothing remarkable about it. 
Salesmanship is governed by rules and laws. 
There is a certain way of saying and doing 
things, a certain way of approaching a pros- 
pect to get his undivided attention, certain 
ways to overcome objections, batter down 
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Just as you learned the alphabet, su you 
can learn salesmanship. And through the 
NATIONAL DEMONSTRATION 
METHOD—an exclusive feature of the 
N.8. T. A. System of Salesmanship Train- 
ing—you gain actual experience while 
studying. 


Years of Selling Experience 
in a Few Wee 
The N. 8. T. A. System of Salesmanshi 
Training and Employment Service wi 
enable you to quickly step into the ranks of 
successful salesmen—will give you a big 
advantage over those who lack this train- 
ing. It will enable you to jump from small 
pay to a real man’s income. 


Remarkable Book, “Modern 
Salesmanship” Sent Free 

With my compliments I want tosend you 
a most remarkable book, “ Modern Sales- 
a 

It will show you how you can easily be- 
come a master Salesman—a big money- 
maker—how the N. 8. T. A. System of 
Salesmanship Training will give you years 
of selling experience in a few weeks; how 
our FREE employment service will help 
select and secure a good selling position 
when you are qualified and ready. And it 
will give you success stories of former 
routine workers who are now earning amaz- 
ingsalaries assalesmen, Mail the coupon to- 
day. It may be the turning point in your life. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 4-W Chicago, Il, 





National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept.4-w, Chicago, Ill. 

I simply want to see the facts. 
your book, ‘Modern Salesmanship,”’ and Proof 
that I can become a Master Salesman. 


Send me free 
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ROMANY’S REST. Complete Novelette ° Winston Bouve . ; 1 
Dorothea Armitage, with the he " tofoa gypsy ancestress inh ivistocratic 
veins, followed the call of er wi vard neat ind found if ted her inte many 
strange situations 
FOOL’S LUCK. Short Story ; ‘ . Beatrice Ravenel 49 
Seautiful, clever Eleanor Reignor sallied forth to th rescue of a charming fool 
But De Varennes proved the old adag vot fool luck ino a new and fascinating 
way. 
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If your rheumatism comes on 


again this year— 








treatment acts by stimulating 
the affected 


How can a medicine that is applied on the outside of the skin 
reach a pain deep down in the joints and muscles? 


' This 
the brain to send new blood to 
area v7 7 





I ON’'T unnecessary pain. Get relief 
7 at once. It may be splendidly courageous 
to just “grin and bear it’’—but it is a frightful 
waste of the very vital resources you need to 
help you get rid of the cause of the pain. 

Your doctor will tell you that pain should 
always be relieved—just as quickly and as com- 
pletely as possible. 

And this relief is easily at hand. However 
deep-seated, however hard to reach the pain 
may seem to you, it can be stopped—quickly 
and permane ntly. 

Nearly fifty years ago a remedy for muscular 
pain was given to the world that has brought 
relief to so many sufferers that today you will 
find it in one home out of every three. 

This remedy is Sloan’s Liniment probably 
the foremost household remedy in America, 
used all over the world and recommended by 
doctors everywhere. 

No matter where the pain is, no matter how 
deep down in joints and muscles, it can be 
reached if the natural curative powers inside the 
body are only aroused. 

When you use Sloan’s, it 


— 


sulfer 


stimulates the 


nerves on the skin. They arouse the brain, 
which in turn causes the blood vessels to ex- 
pand throughout the painful area, under the 
place where the liniment has been applied. Rich 
new blood rushes in. 

This new blood coming, freshly purified, from 
heart and lungs, with all its marvelous germ- 
destroying, upbuilding powers brings to sick, 
pain-ridden tissues just what they need to 
heal them. 

This is the scientifically correct way to re- 
lieve pain. It doesn’t just deaden the nerves. It 
gives your own natural bodily defenses the aid 
they need to drive out the cause of pain. 

Don’t wait until you are in actual need. Get 
a bottle of Sloan’s this very day, and have it on 
hand—35e at all druggists. Just apply it—no 
rubbing is necessary. It will not stain. _Immedi- 
ately you will feel a gentle warmth—then a 
pleasant tingling of the skin then, almost 
magically, relief from pain. There is no burn- 
ing; no blistering, only quick, lasting relief. 


SLOAN’S Liniment — Kills pain 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


WHYvr 


We receive many letters « helpiul suggestion, coupled with applications 


for the privilege of making a better job of our advertising department 
l’erhaps you too wonder why our magazines carry so little advertising Let 


us take vou into our confidence 


The real truth is that advertisers, almost as a whole, have hesitated 
about using fiction magazines because of a conviction that the 
purchasers of such magazines buy them for the stories they contain, 
and do not read the advertisements. 


You, as readers, and we, as publishers, know this to be wrong. We know 
vou read the advertisements in our magazines, and that vou can help us 


prove it to the advertisers 


iherefore, if vou will tell us whv you think one advertisement in this 


} } 


magazine is better than another and if your letter proves to be the best one 
received on the subject during the month, we will send vou 815.00. We 
will pay $5.00 to the reader who sends in the second best criticism, $3.00 
to the reader who sends in the third best, and $2.00 to the reader who sends 


in the fourth 


This contest costs you nothing to enter. There are no conditions or 
rules to be complied with. Simply read over the advertisements in 
this magazine, being careful to state which magazine and number 
you are criticizing. and tell us which advertisement you like best, and 


WHY*r 


Contest for this issue closes January ist, 1924 





ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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Be a 


Certificated Ele ctrical 
EARN *3500 to #10000 








Some Features 
of My Course 
That Have 


Revolutionized 
Home Study Training 


1, Practical Instruction 
—no useless, high- 
sounding theory. 

2. Free Electrical Out- 
ft—Finest outfit ever 
sent out for home ex- 
periment. 

3. Free Employment 
Service, 

4. Lis Consulting 


5. Senn Engineering 
Magazine, 

6. Free use of my Elec- 
trical Laboratory. 

7. Extra Courses Free 
~ Radio— Electrical 
Drafting. 

8. Spare time work— 
Special earn-while-you- 
learn lessons, 

9. Reduced prices on 
all Electrical Supplies. 
10. Cash Refund Guar- 
antee Bond. 


These features are 
all explained in my 
big Free Book. 
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Needs You To Boss 
Jobs Like This 


Expert 


a Year 


T’S a shame for you to earn less than $100.00 a week when 
trained Electrical Experts are in such great demand. You 
ought to get more. You can get more. 
Cooke Trained “Electrical Experts” earn $70 to $200 a week. Fit yourself for one 
of these big paying positions. Get into a line of work where there are hundreds 
and hundreds of opportunities for advancement and a big success. 


What’s YOUR Future? ‘ Today even the ordinary Electrician—the 


ae driver” kind—is making money—big 
oney. But it’s the trained man—the man who 
knows the whys and wherefores of Electricity—the * ‘Electrical 
“boss” ordinary Electricians—to boss the Big Jobs—the jobs that pay up to $10,000 a year. 


Expert”—who is picked out to 
Age or Lack of Experience No Drawback 


You don’t have to be a College Man; you don’t have to be a High School graduate. My Course 
in Electricity is the most simple, thorough and successful in existence, and offers every man 
regardless of age, education or previous experience, the chance to eq heesane.s ina very short 


time, an “Electrical Expert,” able to make from $76 to $200 a week LL. 
s Chief Engineer of the Chicago 4. 
I Give You a Real Training piinecng ce of the Chicas Cooke, 
oatiy the kind of training a man needs to get the pest penton es the highest salaries. Hun- 
Groce s Kd my mar ctucente ore s are now earning $3,600 to $10, Many ere now successful se —_— 
Chicago 

Your Satisfaction Guaranteed Eiccricty_sorureamitvat g* Engineering 
after studying with me, you, too, can get into the *‘big money”’ elas ass in electric Works 
work, that I will guarantee under bond to return every single penny, n x to me 

in tuition if, when you have Gnished my course, youare not t was the 0. Dept. 79. 2150 Law- 
best inves nt you ever mi nce Ave., Chicago, Hil. 


ectrical Working Outfit-FREE 


Dear Sir:—Send at once the ‘‘Vi- 


I give es each ptudent a Splendid sonra al Tools Materials and 4] F mnfting mg bye Ao 
Dra womina“Ontah ae eee A ‘ f other ti in ~My vlars of your Free Outfit and Home 


paper, and m: 
other sehools don’t furnish. You "do PRAG ICAL wor ee 
or’ 


Study Course—all fully prepaid, without 
ME. You start | right i in after the first few lessons to wi part. 
your 


obligation on my 








way while you learn. 
Get Started Now— Ssves Wee 
youen Elec- Name 
fricet Rook ¢ ond nog eg esone bot » veEe % P. one cost ‘cn noth- 
nga o en. jt A 
} ~ d ia % joy m io eo eo « Ni tray ore 


L. L. COOKE, Chiel 
Dept. 79, 


right 
4 Address 
0 


Engineer Chicago Ensiacering pleinetet omen ee SAL Pas, 
2150 La: ce Avenue. Chicago, Hinois |] OCCuparlOnd. ccsvecceereeecareccee 


The Cooke Trained Man is the "Big Pay je 


Please mention this magazine 






when answering advertisements 
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Belated Charity 


New York dailies eac recent published an editorial, u Inv’ ior a 
subject the anonymous gift of S100,000 to promote the writing of better 
juvenile fiction 

If there were any need of such a contribution, it might be looked 


upon as admirable charity, but the uninformed person who is responsible 
for it does not know that .\merican bovs themselves, some twenty millions 
of them, have been instrumental in bringing about the publication of 
juvenile books that are clean, interesting, and exactly what boys want. 
These books do not preach, but do uplift their readers by stimulating 
the imagination in a wholesome manner, and instilling in boys’ hearts an 
almost irresistible desire to emulate the good deeds and accomplishments 


of a hero who is invariably above reproach 


Street & Smith publish hundreds of these better books for boys in 
the \Western Story Library, the Merriwell Series, the Sport Story Library 
ind the \lger Series. These are all in 12 mo. paper book form, retail 
at fifteen cents per copy, and so are within the reach of the pockethook 


of the average bo 


The sales of these four lines are proof positive that lor hetore 
any anonymous donor thought of contributing $100,000 to elevate juvenile 
literature, juvenile literature had been elevated by capable publishers 
who, vears ago, became convinced that the onlv story for bovs worth 
while is the clean, wholesome, decent storv that tends to make him a 


better man 


Buy Street & Smith Books 
for Your Boy 








STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 





























Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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DO YOU WANT TO 
EARN MORE MONEY? 








O you need more money than you are earning 
| to-day lave you obligations thet you w int 
to pa y off? Do you want a position that will yield 
1 mmediate income and has a future is 
lars ue you can muke it? 

If vou lo, you are just the kind of man we want 
to cell Better Brushes in the great district enst 
of the Mississippi, north of Tennessee. If you put 
your oulder to the wheel and give a reasonable 
me t of time and attention to the wor there 
is practically no limit to how far you can advance 
with this company. 

Retter Brush Salesmen make no deliveries, Ev« 
day free for positive, profitable effort. Better 
Brush Salesmen are paid regularly. 

Write For This Booklet 

inity like this may never 

Don't let it slip by. At 
least it and mail the coupon } 
! und find out what there \ 
proy tion you. You | 

‘ ( nterested in tho | gee 

The Way to Sere Success,’ a Wa’ 
h our sales have in- phe ¥ ay | 
$2800 per month to to i 
geo month in three years, and SURE ' 

‘ in this prosperit succ <<, 
Pelee ne __* 
§ BETTER BRUSHES, In: _ 1 
1 51 Church Street, Palmer, Mass. " ] 
! \ t « ob! ition, ple o os . a co of x - ! 
1} t ] " tu B Sueeces,” and tills how I ay «(CN 
j I is a “Het tr Brush” Salk Kepresentative, 1 
! ! 
! ' 
! ' 
, ' 
bi an ae on ene samen ame ama ae —— J 









Port eb mie . 
lay and wp pay Ila t 
Write TODAY for Big FREE Book 


i “yea 
1M Letthttt CO sac. Oevt. 8-121 
» BUFFALO, N.Y. Peoria, Ill o icago, Ill 


nd t . 
ae in b o ‘publ 
Greater opportunities now then e 
before. Lawyers earn 
$3,000 to $2 o0o. Annually 
st trai 
arts e ¥ pei os send 
: aSalle students 
i st . Degre $ 
ful » 
We f nie 


et our 
FREE 
LaSalle Extension University, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING— Continued 


Songs, Poems, etc. 





page 
i for them =— NOW 
Dept. 1265-L, Chicago, tM. 


and = Bviden book 











POEMS WANTED ell your sous vernes for cash xu tM 
€ 0 ' ew Era Music Co., 104 St. Louis, M 
PROMINE NT LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHER is open f av 
ible ' American Writers," Amateur or Professional: sous 
vige merit, not writers’ reputations For further partiouls 
siite to American Baines. Jack Mahwne Dept, 
West 45th St., New York 
Stammering 


Cured At Home. _In- 
Potomac Bar 





S8T-STU-T-T-TERING And Stammering | 





structive hooklet free Walter McDonnell, 80 
Building, Washington, D. C 
Vaudeville 
GET ON TBE STAGE. 1 tell you how! Send stamp for 
he re St Tre , We wk and partieulars K. La Delle, Box *557 
Mease mention this magazin 


} 


LTISING SEC 











““Here’s Where We 
Got Our Start” 


Look, Nell—this coupon! Remember the night you 
urged me to send it in to Scranton? Then how happy 
me home with the news of my first 
We owe it all, Nell, my place as Manager, 


our comforts—to this coupon.” 


we were when I «¢ 
promotion ? 


our home, 


upon thousands of now know the 
joy of happy, prosperous homes because they let the 
International Correspondence Schools prepare them in 
their spare time for bigger work. You will find them 


Thousands men 











in city, town and country—in office, factory, shop, store, 
mine and m at, on farms and on railroads. There are 
clerks who bec: Advertising Managers, Salesmen and 


Executives; carpenters who became Architects and Con 





tractors; mechanics who became Engineers and Elec 
trical Experts; men and boys who rose from nothing 
to splendid, responsible positions. 

T housands of men and women in the last 31 years 
have advanced themselves in positi and salary through 
I. C. S help. Over 180,000 are studying right new. 
You can join them and get in line for promotion. 

The first step to success in the I. C. S. w is t 
choose your career from this list and mark end w 
this coupon here and now, 

LS TCLURATICNAL CORLL LSPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2070, Scranton, Penna. 

Without t or tion, pleas 1? how A. can qualify { 
. tior i Ih marked an X 
BUSINESS TRAINING courses 

lsusiness Manayement smanship 


} Industrial Management Juvertising 
by ersonnel Organization Better Letters 
Management Show Card Lettering 
Ste nography and Typing 
Susiness English 
Civil Service 
J Railway Mail Clerk 
3 Common School Subjecis 
Private Secretary Liligh School Subjects 
Spanish C) Fren On ating DD Cartoonine 
TECHNICAL AND’ INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Slectrical Engineering Architect 
i Blue Print Reading 
Contractor and Builder 
}Architectural Draftsmar, 
)Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
()Chemistry €) Pharmacy 
jAutomobile Work 





w 
Sanking and Banking Law 
LJAccountancy(includingC.1l.A.) | 
JCost Accounting [ 
{ 















as Ene ad — 
) Civil‘En 








t 
Surveying oad Mapping l Ante ylane Engines 
} Metallurgy L Navigation 
LJ Ste ‘am Engineering 3 Fat ereen’ 4 and Poultry 

Ra Mathematics 
Nume 
Street 8-3-2 
Address 


Orcupation 
srevao na residimy in Canada should send this coupon to the Intetna- 
t "t Correspondence Schoola Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada. 
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birth date 


GHere Dou Born Ander 


a Lucky Star? 


{f you will send us your name and address, together with 
your date of birth, we will mail you information of great 
interest to you. Tell you what Zodiac sign you were 
born under. 

You will find this a very interesting chart and game. It 
tells your opportunities in life, your future prospects, 
happiness in marriage, friends, enemies, success in all 
undertaki amd many other vital questions as indicated 
by Astrol , the ancient and interesting science of history, 


Our astrological interpretation is a wonderful game 
and is written in plain language and sent securely sealed 
in plain wr capper. A great surprise awaits you. 














SJ 


Do not fail to send birth date and twelve cents in 
coin to cover cost of this notice and mailing. Print 
name and address plainly and avoid delay in mailing. 


Write Now—TODAY—to the 


ASTA STUDIO 
309 Fifth Avenue, Dept. S.H., New York 





14. KT WHITE 
A GOLD FILLED 


Save one-half hy ordering direct from us. Your ch 
high-grade watch Netagon or ronnd ense. 14Kt gold 
case with 20 yr. gold-filled link br racelet, Full jewel Ste 


Adjusted and regulated $12 valne, our pr ice ONLY $6. 96 prepaid 
Tonneau shape 14Kt, White, gold-filled, 25-er.-case, Silk eroserain rib 


“te. || Good and Exciting 


Send no money, Pay on 
refunded 


bon, gold-filled clasp. Reantiful engraved ¢ ai ial Sapphirerrow 
Rerueates ar d, ” nteed 215 value, our spe 


SUPRPME JEWELRY MFG. CO., -12016,434 Broadway, Hew 








Sea Stories 
Magazine 


vert | 
For those who love the sea 
and its irresistible call to the 


Gry Get Free Tires red-blooded. 


make bid money 




















10000 Mile 
Guarantee 


—we show you how 


Go In business for yourself in your spare 
time selling Holyoke Cord Tires e fur- 
— tires and selling kit, — give you cata- 
$s with your name on therm It’s easy to 
tell these vig, sturdy, over-size cord tires— 
each one guaranteed for 10,000 miles. 


PUT THEM ON YOUR CAR 


Show them to your friends, quote our rock bottow 
prices and e how quickly the sales co’ me in. Write 
today for full. details of ou r big free of 


NEW ENGLAND TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 

A 2 million dollar corporation with these referenoes:— 

Holyoke Mass. National Bank and Chamber “ 

Bradstreet’s and K. G. Dun's Commercial Agents 








Price Twenty Cents 


Ask Your Dealer 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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High School | 











This simplified, comnlete High School Co 

pecially prepared for home study by I 

professors—meets all requirements for entrance 
to college and the leading professions. 


Whether you need High Schoo! 
0 Othe training or specialized instr 
tion in any trade or profess.on 
the American School can heip 
Courses : you. Check and mail coupen 
for Free Bulletin. 








‘ 
American School 
Drexel Ave. and 58th Street 
Dept. H- 94 
Chicago 
—_—_—— emma me meme ee } 
 eotene con Seheel, Dept. HH. 94 4 Drexel Avo. and 58th St., Chi icago 
Send me full a on the subject checked and how vor w)) help 
ime win soee 
Arch y «+++ Lawyer 
tuilding Contractor Machine Shop Prictice 
Automobile Engin« Photoplay Writer 
Automobile Repairman ..-... Mechanical Engineer 
Civil Enginecr nen Shop Superintendent 
Structural Engineer Empioyment Manager 
Business Manager Steam Engineer 
Cert. Public Aceorntant Foremanship | 
Accountant and Audi.or Sanitary Engineer 
Bookkeeper Surveyor (and Mapping) 
Draftsman_and Desigzncr Tclephone Engineer 
Electrical Engineer . Eectens Sa ineer 
Electric Light & Power . gh Schoo! Graduate 
eral Education k re Insurance Expert 
Vocational Guidance Wireless Radio 
Business Law Undecidec 









Name sisoseeeseones ~- 





FREE 6.70.90. 

on Finger Prints 

Full of thrilling crime mysteries solved through 

finger print evidence by America’s greatest 

experts. Gripping illustrations. True stories. } 
Y I the Fi rofession at | 

fal Offer omc in spare time. Write today. Get 

S| details. oan surprisein store for you. oe = offer Free. 
IVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIE' 

1920 ous Avenue, De Dept. 14-19 Titeeee, MMinois 
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You, Too, Can Play the 


HAWAIIAN GUITAR 


Just as the Natives Do— 


After Your FIRST LESSON 
You Will Play ‘‘ALOHA’”’. 
We Guarantee That— 


Our method is so simple, interesting 
and appealing that you begin in your 
first lesson to learn the famous Ha- 
waiian Folk Song ‘‘ALOHA’’. Think 
how happy you will be when you 
surprise your friends by playing 
the fascinating Hawaiian Guitar 
just as the natives do! 


Only Four Motione~ 
and You Master Them Quickly! 
In a few minutes you acquire 7 four motions necessary to plar ony 
piece--after that ashort Deriod « of practice and you will have mastere 

this weirdly sweet music. Complete course of 52 yesens a “rhe 
& autiful Hawaiian Guitar, necessary pic ~ ctoct bar, ete, Noextras. 
No Previous Musical K y 
If you never read a mpotoa s mes in your life- if ou haven'teven the 
sluchtest knowledge pe s popitively teach ye se 
> play this wonderfull: poo’ t be juste 
er’’ when you can eas: oily be the center of Eades omend your selente. 












Just M: 
of our rema 4 nG 
simply write:‘‘lam interested 


Address 
First Hawaiian Conservatory 
f Music, Inc. A Beautiful 


Hawatian 
Guitars 


Please mention this magazine when 





He Earns 
$200 a Week 


Seems like a lot of money to the man in the routine 
job- —$200 a week—éut not to the trained salesman. 
Today, any number of men—and they’re not un 
usral, e ithe r—are earning salary and commissions 
better than $10,000a year. They travel from one big 
city to another—live comfortably at the best hotels 
\ix daily with successful business men—and 
how are continually growing in a dusiness way. 

Perhaps you have thought that selling required 
some special gift. But it és°¢ true! 

‘Lhe successful salesman succeeds because he 
knows his line—and because he is master of the 
principles and methods of scientific salesmanship, 

And you, too—if you have average intelligence— 
can acquire that understanding and you can go out 
and increase your earnings in a wav that will actu- 
ally amaze you 


FREE—Send for the book 
“‘Modern Salesmanship” 


LaSalle training in Salesmanship is by the home- 
study method and is based on the successful ex peri- 
ence of more thanathousand outstanding salesmen, 

n important part of the training consists in the 
solving of actual sales problenis furnished by many 
of the leading sales organizations in the country. 
These companies have generously turned over to 
Lasalle their most effective sales methods—have 
revealed in detail the scientific selling processes re- 
sponsible for their success. 

mome =a on the LaSalle course in Modern 
Salesmanship, C. J, Jones, of Canada, writes: 

“The tirst et: ‘xts have given me so much that Iam 
firmly convinced that if I never learned anything more 
from the course, I would have a full return for the entire 
investment, and I will tell you frankly that I would not 

take $25,006 for my contract if another could not be had.’” 

If you are in a routine job with limited possibili- 
ties and have a real desire to become a salesman-- 
or if you are now actually in the selling field and 
anxious to build your earning capacity to the high 
est possible point—you will find it greatly to your 
advantage to send for ‘“* Modern Salesmanship.” 

The coupon will bringit to you promptly and with- 
out obligation. Put it in the mail TODAY 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept.1265-SR icago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Send without obligation to me information 
regarding course indicated below : 


0 Modern Salesmanship 

LaSalle is the largest business training institution in the 
world, It offers ers training for every important business need. 
if more interested in any of these courses, check here: 
OB O Modern Business Corre- 
O#igher A and Practice 
OT rafficManagement— 0 Modern Foremanship 

Foreign and — estic and Production Methods 
ORailway Station Man-()Personnel and Employ- 














agement ment Management 
OLaw, Degree of LL.B. OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law eee English 
O Industrial M cial S 
Efficiency 5 Bateetive Speaking 


OBanking and Finance OC. P.A.Coaching 


Tcnccncscccosccccussseasen sbibtnctsinti 





Present Positior 


Address 


anawering advertisements 
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The Little Brother 


of the Big Story Family 


You are all acquainted with J/r. MH estern Story, Mr. Detec- 
tive Story, Miss Love Story and Miss Sea Story. You know 
them to be good, clean, wholesome, honest folk Now comes 


their little brother. \/aster Sport Story 


} j 
} ' 


Hle is some voungster, brigh d happy. with an ingratiating 
smile which is going to win hing a permanent place in the 
hearts of magazine readers evervwhere 

In these days of keen competition on the athletic field, on 
the diamond, on the football field. on the tennis court and o 
the golf links, newspapers are obliged devote exclusively to 
sports a certain section of each issu Every small college has 
its athletic field. and every school its gvimnasium 

Is there anv wonder, then, th we feel encouraged t art 
Srort Story MAGAZINE on ‘areer that seems to us most 
bright and promising, as compared to anv other magazine 


projected in recent vears: 


Retail, 15 Cents. Issued Twice a Month 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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The e balanceineasy monthly payments. The fame 

Studebaker 21Je hae W ate h~ Insured fora lifetime; 
* adjustments, including heat, colc 

isochronism and 5 positions—choice of WRITE 
£4 new Art Beauty Cases. Direct from 

the maker at lowest prices. Send, tote ar 

wonderfulStude- 

~ ¢ 

Fine Chain FREE! Rvance’ Wate 

Special Peres Beautiful Watch Styles and our 

FREE with every wateh. Limi- $1 ‘00 Down Offer 

‘ i! Write at once — while offer lasts. —FREE 


Studebaker Watch Co., Dept. 3012 


South Bend, Indiana 


SPARF i 
TIME 


You can earn $15 to $50 a week writing show 
cards in your own home.—No canvassing.—A 
pleasant profitable profession easily and quickly 
learnt by our new simple graphic block systeu 
Artistic ability not necessary.—We teach you 
how, ond Supply. you with work—Distauce uo 
objec articnlars and booklet free. 
WILSON METHODS LIMITED — DEPT. 9-M 


64 Fast Richmond, Toronto, Canada. 


Gre at 
Shops 
of C ovne 
- comp! e 4 
5 346 months. $00.0 

worth of electrical equipme - 
Earn $200 to $600 a Month 

Enter anytime. Special limited offer. Drafting 
and Radio Free. Send for big free catalog. Act now! 





Coyne Eiectricai School—Dept. 14-1 





RN MO 
" AT MONEY 


OU can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare time 
writing show cards. No canvassing or soliciting I 
We instruct you by our new simple Directogray 
system, pay you cash each week and guarantee you 
ste =. work Write for full particulars and free 
book! 
WEST- ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capita! *1,250,009.00 
120 Colborne Building Toronto, Can. 


WANTED! ! f Dent Daa, Recker, CY. | J ase. 


Sirs: a hout « 
$133 to $192 o 1 Specinnes altar ‘tal 









A MONTH ms mm questior 
g sh volo places o ; ™ on 

T natlo Het of Garernment jobs 

Travel—See the examin ath avi a] & « A. we me ‘ 


© now obta 
Country 8 








Please mention this magazine when 


SECTION 


Are You the Boss 


~ or Are You Riley $§ 





takes them and does what he is told. 

Both started the same, had equal 
ability to begin with. Riley works harder 
than the BOSSand gets less money. What 
is the answer? 


_Training did it. Your brain is an en- 
gine that needs fuel. Study and training 
supply the fuel that makes it go. And 
when you mix brains with your work you 
rey .Y CANNOT HELP BUT GET 
AHEAD. 


Tek BOSS gives the orders—Riley 


Be a Contractor or Builder 


Fit yourself fora big job in the Contracting or 
Building business. Train for it right at home. 

he Course is easy to learn, is simple but thorough, 
is taught by experts who have made it their life 
study. We teach you Estimating, Blue Print 
Reading, Building Regulation, Use of Steel —- 
Square, Water Supply and Drainage, Heating 
and Ventilating, etc. 

The cost is low, terms easy, results quick and 
sure. Our money-back guarantee insures satis- 
faction. Thousands are earning BIG MONEY 
in this business today. Get ready to get yours. 
Fill out the coupon now. Check the Course you 
are interested in. It costs you nothing but a 2c 
stamp for full information. It will mean much 
for your future. 


















American School 





, Dremel Ave. 
& 58th St. 
CHICACO 






“Riley ~Tahe ws Bricks” 
AMERICAN SCHOOL, 
Dept. G-94 Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago 
Send me fullinformaticon on the subject checked. 


‘AML Right Boss” 


ETD padres 
I 


J Occupation 


Architect . . Business Law 


Building Contractor or 
Carpenter 
Automobile Engine 
Automobile Repairman 


. Civil Engineer 


Advertising Manager 
Business Manager 


. Financial Manager 


Sales Manager 


. Cert. Pub. Accountant 


Accountant & Auditor 
Bookkeeper 
Draftsman & Designer 
Electrical Engineer 
General Education 
Personal Analysis 


.. Lawyer 
. Machine Shop Practice 
. Photoplay Writer 
. Mechanical Engineer 
.. Shop Superintendent 
. Employment Manager 
.. Steam Engineer 
. . Fore manele 
.. Sanitary Engineer 
.. Surveyor (& Mapping) 
‘ Teleph 
. Telegraph sagincer 
.High Schoc 
. .Fire haauennee Expert 
.. Wireless-Radio 
.. Undecidec 


one Engineer 


answering advertisements 
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Would You Like To Lose a Pound 





SECTION 





a Day? Then Try This Delightfully 








ARMS ——_ 


HANDS 






Thousands 
Are Now 
Finding It 
Easy To Have 
the Slim, 
Trim Figure 
Dictated By 
Fashion and 
Admired 

By All. 


RE you fat? You shouldn't be. Without 
rigorous dieting or exercise—by a simple 


natural process—you should quickly and 

easily be able to have the slender fashionable 
figure that is so attractive. 

Scientists have discovered that excess fat is often caused by 


the subnormal action of a small gland. Once this gland is healthy 
and functioning properly, your weight should reduce naturally and 
without effort on your part, to the normal amount for your height 

And science has discovered a simple extract which tends € regu- 
late the gland that controls fat Without lifti @ hand in un- 
necessary and violent exercise, you should find it a delightfully 
simple matter to have the ideal, slender figure admired by everyone. 

The wonderful thing about the scientific formula known as 
Rid-O-Fat is that in losing your superfluous fat you should galn 
added vigor, health and energy of mind and body. 


Feel Young—Look Young 


There is nothing which adds to a person’s age so mech 1 7.4 
A few extra pounds makes any man or w< look 
ten years older. Not only that, the excéss weight and 
heart action saps vitality and energy. 


Once the gland which controls your fat is functioning properly 
your food should be turned into firm, solid flesh and muscle. 

your weight comes down to normal you should experience a delight- 
ful and amazing improvement in your appearance ou should 
not only feel and look younger—you should actually be younger. 
You should also be in better health—a real health of energy—net 
the fictitious and deceiving health of fat that insurance companies 

shortens the life ten years. 





Paarenend 


Complexion, health and figure are improved at the same time. 
he result is new vitality, 
makes for success. 
while. 


magnetiam and personal mm that 
Tasks once hard become easy and life worth 


Please mention this magazin 





Simple Way--- 


“oa aes Ss conn Pes ~ rl, 
xeess Weight— Many a Pound a Day 
Without Starvation Dieting or Exercise 
— Greatly Impreves Appearance. 
Generous Sample Sent Free. 
Quick Results — vere in "covalent iabiet torm, and 
No Exercise — iyi sie st cach meat and belting 
No Starvation Dieting. \:: pet 
Within « few days you should be a new feeling of 
lightness, taking the place of KA tired, 








energy and worn-out 
feeling. 

Quickly as the fat gland resumes normal functioning you should 
lose weight in a healthy, rormal manner. Many fat, ungainly fig- 
ures are in this scientific manner helped gain their normal 
and idealistic proportions, giving that fashionable slenderness and 
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CHAPTER I. 


is Paris all the year round. 
Paris in spring when the 
--chestnut trees are bloom- 

than ever the Mecca of 

Varesco, the untraveled, 
city of her love. The sunny 
the same avenues at dusk, 
\ ced trees whose bloom 
ur, and makes Paris a sweet- 
urtesan; the shops, the twist- 
1 


dl streets of surprise; the side- 


where she and her husband 
watching the world and the 
terraced restau 

they as well 

fanfare—all 

inted her even if 

‘ough the rose 

ng for these 

amazing mar- 

\rmitage, run- 

he Roumantan 

n now was 

into the tri- 

but, was be ing trans- 

ma rebellious girl, guarded 
sophistication, every perilous 
a witchlike great-aunt, into 
lovely worldlings who are 


By Winston Bouvé 


Author of *Midas* Daughter,” 


“The Plunderers,’ 


Re 


part of the composite town of delight. 
The transformation was effected by the 
wand of her wit, her quick grasp of 
whatever went on about her. 


etc, 


But it was 
not comipiete. 

For beneath the poise of her perfectly 
proportioned body, the cool arrogance 


of her sapphire gaze, Dosha—she had 
adopted this odd, musical abbreviation 
of her name in babyhood 
happy bride. 


was only a 
With Alec, the beautiful, 


beside her in a musty fiacre, little won- 
| 
“nl 


der that each boulevard led to heaven. 


With his foot pressing her slipper under 
the table of some out the-wavy restau- 
rant whose presence, behind its brick 
wall, the uninitiate would never guess, 
his glorious eves that, unclouded, were 
as darkly lustrous as brook water, hold- 
ing hers, the vi rdinaire was nectar, 
the for \nd vet 
appiness was 

For manv were the h 

She and her husb 
his receipt ¢ 
cable from his concert manager 
had succeeded at last in booking him 
a long-postponed opening in a famous 


house. This, the pinnacle of his roving 
years, meant acknowledgment of his 


genuine talent. There would be no more 
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underpaid tours ; no more playing at en- 
tertainments given by rich Americans 
who showed him the preposterous con- 
descension they reserved for artists who 
put out their talents to hire! How he 
hated and resented Americans, 
among whom he had lived in shabby, 
roving fashion for so long. But wait— 
let him achieve renown here, return to 
America as Varesco, the great, and he 
would reap payment for those lean, ob- 
scure years. 

The weeks preceding his début were 
crowded with rehearsals, with interviews 
of importance, with all the detail of an 
artist’s life. Alec was obliged to leave 
his wife of three weeks at the hotel 
much of the time, and that meant lone- 
liness. For she found herself withdraw- 
ing from the overtures of the other in- 
habitants of the shabby place. 

It was not, Alec regretfully informed 
her on the night of his opening, a par- 
ticularly desirable but until 
their income larger they could 
afford nothing more luxurious. 

His bride was of the penniless rich. 
Brought up in luxury by wealthy old 
Madam Armitage, accustomed to the 
heedless purchase of all the things she 
fancied, she now found herself pos- 
sessed of the trifling sum that remained 
of her last quarter’s allowance, and noth- 
ing besides. 

Varesco thought of all this with a 
sigh, finished his observations with a 
shrug of his adequate, graceful shoul- 
ders, half expecting Dosha to reach for 
her bag, in which lay a check on a New 
York bank. 

“It grieves me to hide you away in 
this ugly hole, my beautiful.” he told 
her impatiently. “You should be 
flaunted before the eyes of envious men 
and women whom no finery can make 
lovely when you are near them! Don’t 
frown, beloved. Can I help wanting to 
parade you as mine?” 

Dosha, dressing 





those 


hostelry, 
was 


secured 
the magnificent coil of her black hair 


for dinner, 
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with a silver comb, smiled, relenting, at 
her reflection. His naiveté outweighed 
his sometimes atrocious taste. 

“Besides,” he continued, watching her 
with the idle, yet intense, pleasure that 
he took in all beauty, “I very much dis- 
like the discomfort of a place like this. 
Makeshifts are always detestable.” 

She came to him, as he intended that 


she should, sat upon the arm of his 
chair. 

“You're an inconsistent creature, 
Alec. Sometimes I think you could 


never have lived a vagabond life. You're 
like a cat about comfort, luxury of any 
You respond so absolutely to all 


1 
¢ ‘ 
eep U 


sort. 


the artificial things that 


. 
rin 


1e senses, 
Sybarite that you are 

He permitted himseif to fall 
the spell of her nearne 


under 


he al 
he always 


did, with a certain deliberateness, drew 
her down to him. 
“And other times, what do you think 


of me?” 

She held him off, flushed, laughing, 
yet with a curious, baffling sense of hos- 
tility. 

“That you’re—a savage! 

“So!” He held her as if she were a 
struggling bird, to lose her only after a 
kiss which, forced upon her, antagonized 
her while her own lips responded to it. 

“And you do not really know which 
I am?” 

“T don’t really know you!” she told 
him, and found it true. “I don’t. I 
think of you as a little, sad-eyed, dark- 


” 


ling with a 
caravan, sleeping under the 
to picture 
strange figures, in str: 


skinned boy, trave gypsy 
[ try 
among 
inge places all over 


stars. 


you later, moving 


the world. Bu ur companions are 
shadows: and you the most unreal 
shadow of them all. That part of vour 
life I can never knov Your friends, 
your | its ive made them a 
legend: old in ther tongue 
which I car lerstand.” 


have the past as well as 











the 
| Yosh L 


present, 


well! 
should 


Ah, 


you 


you women, 


mine, being mine, 


understand that each hour we are to- 


gether is too vital a thing to fill with— 
lege 1! I am not proud of the past ten 
years. They have been wasted years. 
I have flung aside a thousand opportuni- 
ties to indulge in the pastime of an 
hour ; squandering myself in a thousand 
ways His black brows knit in sullen 
remembrance. “The dead past is a 
ghost because the present is so vital. 
Just you dim the very shadows of 
other women I have known, so does to- 
day 1 yesterday a ghost!” 
rl other women. Singularly, she 
was sessed only of a vague curiosity 
about m j 
“A they legion?’ 
He ced. 
"7 e speaks your cool Tnglish 
blood, which knows not jealousy. I 
t! | should like you to be jealous of 
ni Dosha; ready to fling yourself 
like a fury, or knife my en- 
( He laughed “You do not 
like e lover, no? You prefer 
\ ch and famous. So do | 
f moment at least. That is 
W Je paused 
She slipped into the black 
lac ick he had chosen with such 
cat this casion, presented her 
| to him, that he might fasten 
it 
it is t well for us to stay 
he ontinued. ‘“‘After to-morrow 
] » longer be obscure I shall be 
\ ! But still poo! My pockets 
w, in fact And it is im- 
per hat we move to a decent hotel 
be e those ferrets of reportes 
l W ure I shall have to bor- 
. W 1 lov one.” 
’ H lv face famed. Accustomed 
1 t id the spending of it, she had 
2 tal rs for granted. It would not 
I rred to her to offer her hus- 
band ev, to have inquired into his 
g fina 1 status 
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“How stupid of mef’ she cried re- 
morsefully. “Alec, why didn’t you tell 
me before! And you let me buy this 
that blue negligee, 
quantities of unnecessary things!” 

She thrust her hand into her purse, 
counted through a crumpled handful of 
forced the bunched into 
his grasp. 

“Take these. I have nearly a thou 
sand dollars left in the bank.” 

“Your aunt——” he murmured. 

“Aunt Alicia!” She laughed, her fine 
brows knit. “I fancy she considers her: 
self perfectly justified in her course. 
Perhaps she is. At rate, we can 
expect nothing from The only 
half-full Armitage coffers were left out- 
She 






expensive frock, 


money, notes 


any 
her. 


right to her, long ago, remember. 
provided for my father, for me.” 

“It would be wise to placate the lady,” 
Alec sugge sted. 
startled 


pres sing the pt int 


in his 
him from 
Instead, he told her 


But something 
bride’s 


1 
eyes kept 


of a certain fashionable bohemian res- 
taurant near the theater, where they 
were to dine 

It was late she discovered Time 


sped always when she was with Varesco. 
brocaded mules 
instep, 


slippers. 


She stepped out of the 
that 


] 
donner 


her bare arched 
webby h se buckled 


These happy days made h 


graced 


riotously 


lad of the beauty which she had for so 
long taken for granted. Alec, passionate 
lover of things lovely, would never have 
cared for her that first mad night if she 
had been thin and sallow, of inde- 
terminate feature and coloring. She 
watched him as he strapped his violin 
case, rinsed his fastidious hands. His 
remarkable good looks, his unusual dis- 
tinction, were emphasized bv his well- 
cut dinner clothes Black broadcloth 
divides men so inevitably into two 


classes; shows them to be gentlemen, or 
class with liveried servants socially. 
But Varesco remained him- 
self, undisguised. And such dark beauty 
as his demanded its mate. 


in a 
Varesco 











He kissed the warm ivory of her 
shoulder before he adjusted her wrap, 
held her very close. 

“If it should happen, Dosha mine, 
that they should not like the music from 


my bow—if Varesco should slink off 
unapplauded! What then?” 
She laughed confidently, her cheek 


against his. 

“TI should be waiting to take you in 
my arms, comfort you, make you forget 
what had happened.” 

There was only tenderness in her 
eyes. And with a curious little contrac- 
tion of his mouth he turned away. 

“You make me regret that I am im- 
pervious to most tender things,” he told 
her. “Sometimes, Dosha, we, the happy 
ones, are to be pitied.” 

She was to remember that much later. 

In a lurching, open fiacre they drove 
to the momentarily famous café at 
which they were going to celebrate this 
night of nights. The boulevard was 
strung with light, which lay on the 
breast of the city like a jeweled neck- 
lace. The restaurant, barely half full at 
this early hour, was at their gracious 
feet, if the inclusive and perfect gesture 
of the maitre d’hotel meant anything. 
He preceded them to an excellent table, 
removed the cloak of madame with 
reverent hands. Dosha, childlike, 
reveled in the magnificent pleasure of 
being gazed upon by dozens of approv- 


ing eyes. It was Varesco who knew 
that not his presence, reasonably well 
known though he was, but Dosha’s 
beauty, was » magnet which drew at- 
tention t m. Well pleased, he told 
her so. 


Sometimes it dismayed him to remem- 
ber that, because of a moment’s whim, 
he had bound himself to one woman in 
the permanent bondage of marriage. 
Occasionally—for they had quarreled 
three times—he had raged at the realiza- 
tion. That he, Varesco, wandering min- 


strel that he was, should have bartered 
white 


his freedom for one woman’s 


Ainslee’s 






arms, one pair of violet eyes! 
unthinkable. 

But now, in this setting of gold and 
ivory, discreetly combined, against these 
costly walls and their greenery, under 
the warm, subdued lights, the lovely girl 
was well worth possessing. And Var- 
not the wandering minstrel, but 
the féted, the great—needed a wife who 
would stand out among other women as 
a pearl among baubles. And Dosha was 
unique among women. She sat there, 
proud head held high on a milky throat, 
which, ungraced by a single jewel, yet 


It was 


esco 


was incomparable in its bare perfection. 
Varesco recognized presently at a near- 
by table a famous English stage beauty, 
with spraying aigrettes in her yellow, 
elavorately coiffed hair, and diamonds 

a royal gift, some said—on both famous 
Her gown, cut to display a back 
of international repute, was more gor- 
But, 
Varesco discovered with a certain sur- 


arms. 
geous than Dosha’s black frock. 


prise of his own, she succeeded only in 
looking florid. 

It was pleasant, this displaying of a 
wife like Dosha at a place of this sort. 
It gave him a feeling of superiority, 
of heady importance. Yet, as the din- 
ner progressed, he looked back regret- 
fully on certain other dinners in Paris. 
In the old days he had never dined in 
fashionable cafés. He and his shabby, 
agreeable, roystering 


friends had 
patronized one of a dozen cheap table 
d’hotes about the Quartier. They had 
been good days, those,-lean as they 
were. There had gayety and 
sprightly fellowship in good measure. 

For no reason at all he found that he 
had conjured up the vision of a thin, 
red-haired girl who had danced like 
something unmortal. When she had no 
engagement in cheap she had 
posed for one Paul Bruyéres, for in 
spite of her thinness she had been ex- 
quisite. 

Then, as he listened to Dosha, he 
realized why he had remembered that 


been 


cafés 























ghost of yesterday. A woman sat at a 
table beyond them, half hidden by the 


greenery, who had rebellious red hair 
of the same intense and vivid hue that 
he remembered so well. 

Merciful heaven! how that girl—was 
not her name Fenella?—could dance! 


He uttered an exclamation of surprise. 
Music had recommenced in a wild, bar- 
baric strain, and the woman, whom he 
had only 
him. T 


glimpsed, rose, came toward 
iat lithe and exquisite body, 


tissued in gold, could belong 


He half rose, as some 
said audibly: “La 


else 
one behind him 
t was she, and her eyes, pellucid, 
warmly golden, like a_ panther’s, 
searched his face. 

: !” she breathed 
ht his hands, 
queer flutteri: 


and_ while 


sne caugnt 
n, the girl 
Fenellal!’ He 


was joyous 


‘la belle 


during 


not But now it is 
I "| dance here nce 
! Come to 


e evening my dressing 
and wait for me.” 
past moment 
identity in the dance. 


ld friend,” 


terw ird, 
wept him, and a 
her 
\lec explained, the 
high in his 
find left in 
Of al f us, I thought myself 
] | 


1 4 ” 


irds scatter, he 


( f pleasure cheeks 


“Tt d to one Paris. 
alone. 


ended, 


watched the 
The 


over, 


strangely, 
be fo? 


e them. 
the demanded encore 


ure flash 


back soon,” he promised. 
“La Gayos will not keep me from you!” 
to reassure her. 

d at the 


watch on her 


I, but will be 
is if you stay long,” she reminded 
“It is nearly eight now.” 


your manager 
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But he was already gone. 
Dosha continued 


well-ordered 
meal in leisurely fashion, maintaining a 
a sureness of poise which she was far 


her 


from feeling in the now crowded room. 
3ut she did not admit her hurt dismay 
at being left until, time 
later, realized, on consulting her 
watch, that he had been gone more than 
twenty minutes. Though it hurt her 
pride to do so, she summoned the obse- 
quious waiter, sent 


alone some 


she 


word to Varesco 


that it was time to leave. Coolly she 
did it, then waited, playing with her 
salad. 


But her heart sank when, five minutes 
later, the man returned, unaccompanied 
by Alec’s distinguished figure. 

Apologetically he spread his pudgy 
hands. 


“Monsieur was obliged to leave for 
the theater, madame. He left word 
for you—a thousand regrets! And 
begged that vou would have the kind- 

him there.” 


ness to meet 

Dosha inclined her head, 
him. The 
eyes. Alec had left her 
thoughtle 
alone; moreover, t 


dismissed 
| before her 
in this cruelly 


great room reele 
fashion to finish her dinner 
bill which 
And but 
had given him all 


pav the 


) 
would, she knew, be large 


an hour before she 


the money she had. There were barely 
twenty francs in her purse, she knew. 
The situation was appalling How 
could he have done such a thing! 

Only the nervous tap of her satin- 
shod foot under the table betraved the 
anger that was surmounting her hurt 
pride, her embarrassmcat. For Dosha 
could be angry. Ones ust her un- 
leashed tempests swept most things be- 
fore them Her small trong hand 
clenched in her lap, gripped each other 
Only her heritage of breed, her early 
training, kept her pale, lovely face a 
mask, her long black lashes lowered 


over her stormy eves. 
Yet when the attentive, rather mysti- 
fied waiter drew near, she ordered 
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dessert and coffee with a nonchalance 
which surprised herself, conscious as 
she was of the paltry sum in her bag. 

The force of her anger spent itself 
at last, gave place to her sound Ameri- 
can common sense, which was now 
called upon to devise some means of 
extricating her from this dilemma. The 
minutes were speeding by. Already the 
waiter hovered within sight, to present 
the bill at her summoning gesture. She 
rould, of course, see the maitre d’hotel, 
explain her predicament, she supposed. 
But the very thought of such a course, 
and its attendant publicity, revolted her. 
He would be sent for, would come to 
the table with a knowing air. People 
all about her would turn and look while, 
tremblingly, she told her story. Oh, it 
was horrible. 

There was a desperate brightness in 
her unbelievably blue eyes as 
glanced about the crowded, brilliant 
room. If there were but one person 
there that she knew, to whom she could 
turn for help! 

For a moment she saw the diners 
through a blur of childish tears, which, 
forbidden, cleared away like morning 
mist. She would not be frightened or 
dismayed! Her black head lifted on 
the proud young column of her throat, 
and with dignity she nodded to the 
waiter. Regality cloaked her. Calmly 
she took the proffered bill, glanced at 
the total—larger than she had dreamed 
it could be. Then calmly she laid it 
aside, to be served the last of the coffee. 
How long, she wondered, would the 
tiny cupful last? Slowly she sipped at 
it, barely conscious that each mouthful 
scalded her throat. 

It was then that, among the kaleido- 
scopic color and movement of the scene, 
one face became distinct to 
tracted vision. A tall, fair-haired man 
sat alone, halfway across the room, 
watching her with idle interest. Some- 
thing about the carriage of his head, 
rather than any significant detail of 


she 


her dis- 


feature, distinguished him among the 
multitude. For he was not handsome, 
she remembered afterward. But an 
aristocratic chin, a rather whimsical 
mouth, half hidden by his small, fair 
mustache, and the exceedingly bored 
and futile depths of his gray eyes, which 
looked out upon the world through par- 
tially lowered lids, made him notable. 
He was obviously—and the fact was 
very precious to her just then—an 
American gentleman. 

He gazed at her, not at all rudely, 
merely speculatively. And suddenly a 
desperate, frail hope took form in 
Dosha’s head. Could she—dared 
she 

She met his interested eyes squarely. 
And because she had no other recourse, 
she smiled as if he were an old ac- 
quaintance, beckoned to him with a 
careless hand. 

And a moment later he stood beside 
her, and with a conventional word of 
greeting, seated himself in the chair 
Alec had vacated. Dosha dumb 
with horror. 

“Madame is than kind,” he 
murmured in excellent French, his 
clever, sophisticated mouth half amused, 
half contemptuous. 

Dosha flung out her small hands in 
a gesture of childlike despair. 

“Please,” murmured throatily. 
“IT am an American—and because | 
recognized you as a countryman I—am 
calling upon you in this way. I—I am 
in a hideous predicament. My husband 
has been called away, and I haven't 
enough money with me to pay for our 
dinner. Will you lend me five hundred 
francs ?” ‘ 


was 


more 


she 


Allerton considered 
He flattered himself that he 
was a keen judge of women, and that 


Ross her for a 


moment. 


his suspicion of this amazing and beau- 


tiful creature not evident. Her 
story, old as the inevitable response of 
the boulevardier, gave the heat her 
frank, lovely eyes, which were precisely 


was 
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the hue of the delphiniums he remem- 
bered as a blue cloud in the garden of 
a certain North Shore country place. 
For years he had traveled about the 
Continent with his sister, who still main- 
tained her home in Paris, though the 
dissolute Frenchman she had married 
and lived apart from since the first dis- 
illusioning year had been dead half of 
He was, frankly, acquainted 
types of fortune-seeking 
And he could not, possibly 
would not, admit that this girl belonged 
to either Murmuring in- 
consequential things, he saw terror in 
This, then, was her novitiate! 


Incredible ! 


a decade. 
with most 


wollen. 
classification. 
her eyes. 
“Keep up the pretense of acquaint- 
p, madame,” he her. 


i “What 


tor tne 
should 


advised 
waiter’s benefit: 
’ luck that I 
ss you like this!” 

it? And 


u in Paris?” Dosha parried des- 


C1y ibly sood 


your sister—she is 


eves narrowed. Did she know 
Might not this be a 


rately planned move? 


he was? 

It was with 

us sense of relief that he realized 

was talking quite at random, had 
happened to hit the mark. 

is here, after wintering on the 

is usual,” he admitted. The 

on which her black lashes 

ompletely told him how badly 

ntea to escape 

ught 


the situation she 
herself. It would 
n easy to pick up the bill, pay 
ently, while the waiter lowered 


upon 


Instead, 
iged foolish little 
the floor, recover it deftly before 
lant had time to reach their 
hand it to her with an explanators 


understanding eyes. 


to knock her 


Dosha, 
hand, found 


from his 
it open, felt the crispness 
of the new money which he had hastily 
thrust into it. The man’s delicacy 
moved her oddly. It was an unbeliev- 


accepting it 


ably kind act, the act of a generous 
gentleman! 

“Thank you,” she said simply. 

And he felt instinctively the depths 
of her gratitude, which softened her 
blue gaze until he turned away, ashamed 
either of his former disbelief in her, 
or of his present credulity. 

She scanned the bill once, handed it, 
with a yellow note, to the waiter, moved 
to sheath her ivory arms in the brocade 
folds of her wrap. 

“I must go. My husband’—there 
was the slightest break in her voice— 
“T am Madame Varesco—is making his 
début at the Theatre Elysée. I could 
hardly be late! And now—to whom 
am | indebted, please ?”’ 

Allerton concealed a smile. His lady 
of mystery had overplayed. Varesco, 
whose music he well knew, whose rov- 
ing career he had, moreover, followed, 
had no wife. 
of his 
women acquaintances ? 


Was this countrywoman 
one of the violinist’s many 
The fellow had 
the reputation of being irresistible. Ah, 
wel|—— 

the sl indebted- 


ness,” he begged coolly. 


“Please forget ight 
Dosha swept him witb a contemptu- 
ous glance. 


a 
“You ask the impossible, m’sieur.” 
She was furious with herself for mak- 
ing such temerity possible. 


Her gloved 
pencil and 
“Your name 
and address, if you please,” she de- 
him coolly, with a quiet 


hand sought the tiny gilt 
tablet she always carried. 


manded of 
dignity. 

He shrugged. If 
magnificent 
Allerton, Hotel 
He watched her narrowly. 


she chose to be 


d’Estaiile.’ 
His name, 
which was synonymous with one of the 
great American fortunes, just us it was 
famed as that of a patron of the arts, 
caused no ripple of surprise to cross 
her countenance, 

“My husband will be grateful to you 
for your kindness,” she told him 


“Ross 
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formally. ‘He will express his thanks 
in the morning with his check.” 

And with a slight inclination of her 
beautiful head she brushed past him, 
was gone. The little adventure, which 
had given him a very vital half hour, 
ras ended. but was it? He remem- 
bered suddenly that his sister, the Com- 
tesse de Brisac, had a box at the Elysée, 
where Varesco was that night perform- 
ing. Her party was complete, but Nella 
would not mind if he joined it toward 
the end of the evening. Nella could 
always be counted upon to be amiable. 

Still cold with Dosha mean- 
while followed a braided usher through 
the lobby of the theater, up a carpeted 
Staircase that led to the boxes. And 
yet, childlike, it thrilled her to realize 
that Bonnay, Alec’s manager, had re- 


anger 


served the most advantageous box in 
the house for her alone. That had been, 
she felt, kind of the fat little French- 
man, who had, on hearing of Varesco’s 
marriage, flung up his hands in despair, 
and, to her secret dismay, implored them 
to keep the thing hushed until after the 
début, at least. 

Then she forgot all these things. For 
Alec, the well beloved, the beautiful, 
stood before her eyes on the unimpor- 
Gayly he acknowledged the 
tumultuous applause, the stamping of 
feet. She looked about her, glanced 
quickly down at the program. He had 
already played, then, had already won 
this thundering approval from the pub- 
lic. He was at the moment triumph 
incarnate. But she saw little more, for 
the brilliant house was darkened, silence 
had fallen on the audience. Varesco 
had lifted his magic bow. 


tant stage. 


CHAPTER II. 


Certain people, chosen by destiny to 
fulfill missions of peril and passion, of 
brilliance and glamour, are often set 
apart from the drab and the common- 
place by cunning devices of nature. And 


in their remoteness, which is never ob- 
scure, but only distinguished, they 
rarely know how dramatic are the ele- 
ments of their very lives until they 
come to the crux of things. : 

So it that Dorothea Armitage 
had faced her approaching marriage to 
pleasant, unimportant Hildreth Brent at 
the Connecticut home of her fore- 
fathers, as a dullish event which would 
be at least a change from the routine 
of repression that made up her life 
with her great-aunt, Mrs. Rex Armi- 
tage. 


was 


Her father, whom she had never seen 
—he had been thrown by a 
horse and brought home dying some 
weeks before her birth—had bequeathed 
her a heritage of dusky, sapphire-eyed 
beauty, of reckless daring, and of rebel 
impulses that had shadowed her child- 
hood with the penances they entailed. 

Her girlhood had been anything but 
joyous. She fared indifferently at the 
several boarding were 
annually chosen by Mrs. Armitage, for 
her austere childhood, her characteristic 
self-consciousness among her kind, un- 
fitted her for the friendships which 
make of youth a gay and vivid adven- 
ture. When, being her impetuous self, 
she snapped her fingers at authority and 
indulged in some escapade that, in an- 
other, more popular student, would have 
been overlooked, after a chastening lec- 
ture on the proprieties, she paid for it 
dearly. 
off to a different prison house, dedi- 
cated to the training of young, gentle- 
women. 

Her school life ended abruptly on 
the occasion of one of her escapades, 
and life thereafter became 
more complicated, more restricted. She 
would have been almost happy in the 
stately, beautiful place of her birth if 
old Mrs. Armitage had been gentle, 
rather than stern; understanding rather 
than implacable. But her Aunt Alicia 
was merely her great-uncle’s widow, a 


vicious 


schools which 


So each autumn saw her packed 


even far 
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had 


her own youth, or preferred, 


woman of seventy who 
not to recall it. 


unnaturally, the older woman 


loved the adorable baby 
And the had 
ed affection in her during the 
Dut it 
Dosha to wish th 


even 
had been. child 
never Oc- 
her mother 
well, 


t period, 


She remembered her 
been eight when the list- 
invalid, who had al- 
place in 


eternal 


first unpleasantness had 

in the first real 
She 
will, And 
countryside 


woodland trails, twisting 


ever known. 
eo now at 
New England 


roa l 


yverhung 
tumultuously over wet 


\nd_ the | 


impetuous bright 


stream had for her the mystic charm 

had for the 
these, she loved 
orchard behind the house, 
which, 


which running water 
But of all 


the best the 


ancients 


beneath it, 
was visited first 
of April. The 
early spring invaded this 
the world 


and the hollow 


sheltered and sunny, 


by the soft south wind 
warm sun of 
lovely spot while the rest of 
was still in 

Part of 
othea may h 


winter's thrall, 
the little Dor 


ive been due to its legend. 


its charm for 


Here, for many decades, a caravan of 
gypsies had come to camp each spring 
migratory passage. The child 

\s a tiny 
W hene ver 
the 
The strangeness of 
for 


in their 
loved the dark 


ojrl 
irl 


px ople. 


had escaped her nurse 


she | 


] 1 ] 


she could, had wandered down to 


place of the tents. 
the 
they 
But 
failed. In 


people had worn off, in time, 


1 Holden. 


their fascination for her 


were familiar sight i 
never 


the passing > years their 
encampment in that single 


px rmitted 


regular 
i. } 1 

sneitered spot no one eise 
them on their land—had become as un- 


that same tribe 
Hall dec: For 
known 


~ e 1 ] e 
remarked as the nami 


had given the ides ago. 


m the hill was 
countryside, not as Armitage 
Romany’s Rest.” 

happy, 
\nd then her 
idle red 


twenty, was almost 
fashion 


never pbetore cols 


charm, 


n began to appear on her horizon. 
Most of them bored her inexpressibly. 

few of them she liked passing well. 
But not them roused her to any 


response. 


one oOo! 
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Yet she was far from being unre- 
sponsive or cold. No one with smolder- 
ing sapphire eyes, unexpectedly blue be- 
neath the shadow of black lashes, and a 
rose-red mouth that could change from 
the most willful to the most tender thing 
in the world, could be cold. 

Hildreth Brent was so sure of that, 
and of himself, perhaps, that he perse- 
vered in his suit until Dosha, weary of 
her life at the “Rest,” beguiled herself 
into a brief engagement. Mrs. Armi- 
tage put no obstacle in the path of this 
marriage. Indeed, 
more eagerly to it 


she looked forward 

than did Dosha, 
And she showed herself 
generous as the wedding day, set early 
in May, approached. 


peopl said. 


No expense was spared on the girl’s 
trousseau or on the wedding plans. 
Caterers were engaged; florists were to 
cull the perfections of their greenhouses 
to deck the long cool drawing-room in 
which, beneath a bower of roses, Dosha 
was to stand in her bridal white. 

And as the weeks sped by Dosha, half 
bored, half pleased, had little time for 
anything but last-minute fittings, intent 
consultations on the eventful occasion, 
and details of the ceremony. And yet 
it was her unwitting suggestion that 
felled the whole elaborate edifice. 

A few months before she had heard 
a young violinist play at the town house 
of a friend, and it was he 
gaged by Mrs. 
wedding music. 


who was en- 
\rmitage to play the 
And in this role Alec 
Varesco, Hungarian gypsy violinist, all 
unaware of the fame that awaited him, 
came to the May 
dusk. 

Neither of them 
night, whose very 
the breath of th 
glamorously poignant with 
pathos of beauty too brief t 


Rest one ravishing 


ever forgot 
wind was laden 
orchard on the 
sweet, 
give the 
passer-by anything but 
fading glory. Yet it was only by an 
ironic that happened to 
share its beauty, fall under its spell. 


a pang for its 


chance they 


Varesco, after the briefest of inter- 
views with the chatelaine of the Hall, 
was dismissed with the condescending 
courtesy accorded an upper servant. 
3ut instead of returning to the old- 
fashioned, somber chamber reserved for 
his use, he left the house, strolled down 
the garden walk toward the orchard, 
which he had glimpsed from his win- 
dow, had passed on his drive from the 
station. 

A flirtatious maid had served him the 
supper he had been unable to procure 
on the train, and had responded co- 
quettishly to the advances that Varesco 
could not help making to any pretty 
woman. The shine in his 
the challenge on his lips, 


dark 
was far more 
eloquent than his excellent English. In 
the language of the heart, 
heart, Alec was supreme. 
was easily made, 
ously 


eyes, 


his own light 
lhe tryst 
he thought contemptu- 
afterward, as half-heartedly he 
sauntered past the hemlocks, velvet dark 
by dusk, to keep it. For he knew the 
silly girl would be there. 

While Mrs. Armitage had _inter- 
viewed him he had managed to keep an 
advantageous view of the rear grounds, 
visible from the library windows. His 
pulses had quickened with the pleasant 
warmth of satisfied vanity when, against 
the clumped trees, the hyacinthine sky, 
a pale wraith had moved swiftly out of 
sight, a flash of white in the dusk. 

Now the old orchard lay before him, 
a ravishment to the senses, offering up 
its transient beauty to be bruised by 
mortal feet. Alec, entranced, reached 
up to grasp a flowering branch, to strip 
it of its petals. Where was the girl? 
Not, of course, that she mattered, in the 
midst of splendor. 

He walked on, and saw, beyond the 
overburdened branches of a grotesquely 


this chostly 


gnaried tree, a human huddle « 
upon the 

silvered it strangely, glistened on 
dark sleek Varesco 


eyes, approached nearer. 


i Wilt 
‘ * 
ground. Che 


1e 


t 
rubbed his 


head. 
This was no 
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moon magic, no maidservant waiting for 
him, transfigured by the mystic hour. A 
long-limbed, utterly graceful girl in a 
pled, marvelous gown of silk that 
ned with patches of silver, lay at 
et, sobbing. A twig cracked under 
t. She looked up, cried out her 
ment. 

ou!” said Varesco. 
feasted his eyes upon her deep- 
raze, misted now with tears; upon 
warm, delicious mouth, childlike in 
rief. He was remembering a cer- 
New York drawing-room, full of 
sunlight, the tinkle of tea things, 
But 
and even the ovation given him 
violin, had receded into a back- 
for an ivory-skinned girl in a 
| and hat, black 
id framed the poignant loveliness 
mobile face, and merged into the 


t darkness of 


rfume and chatter of women. 


frock whose 


her hair. He re- 
» perfect line of her throat 
wondering surprise that 
when she raised her eyes 
gs over which she pre 
covered that they were 
blue \ 

girl he had not even met! 
suppleness, the 


id the 


flawless 


f a dancer or a gypsy 


gypsy. 
yw in the old orchard that same 
ng up, stood uncertainly before 
saw that she was in her 


said softly. 


pled, tear-stained, she could have 


an instant the great la 


Her 
have 
had 
i last 


g 
did not, unaccountably. 
of his presence 


the 


must 
that 
her to impotent tears after 
sort 

bridal brocade. 


irt of mad mood 


with her aunt; to a 


flight, 


nd 1 never 


of de- 
in her 
knew that you were— 

told her, with a curiously happy 
little laugh. ‘Why are you here, weep- 
ing, in all your bridal glory, Dosha 
Armitage ?” 


gorgeous , 


Her name, which had been ringing in 
his ears since the maid Margaret had 
uttered it, slipped caressingly from his 
lips. 

Dorothea sighed. 

“Why did you put all the lost desire 
in the world into the last you 
played that afternoon? All your music 
is full of the same thing; the wild long- 
ing—its  futility-—— You should 
know!” 


song 


She seemed very young, inarticulate 
with the intensity of what she sought to 
express, but her fluttering hands fin- 
ished the broken sentence. Varesca 
understood. She was so beautiful! He 
stood gazing at her young loveliness, 
and she swayed toward him as in some 
incomprehensible spell. 

“Don't go!” He 
hand to stay her. 
you * he 


put out an ardent 


“If I should 
began. 

She did not go. 

The g dusk gave place to the un 
| And presently the 
vehind a windy drift of 
together 
of spring were unaware 


about 


fathomable 
moon 
cloud. e two who sat 
them. Varesco 
’ 's intent young beauty, 
curve of her red mouth as she lis- 
quick speech. And 
he arrogant, 
as any Des moved by 


some inexplicable desire to share his 


to his low, 
the impetuous, sat 
lemona as 
very life with 


her, he told her of his 


rh v1 y | " - 
wanderings, his bri 


his ad 
ventures. 
Che spell lifted at last 
How far you've travel ‘ried 
in envy. 
‘Wanderlust is the 
race,” he reminded he 
born and bred.” 
nodded 
I might have guessed.” 
curved. 


She slowly. 


Her lips 
“Tt’s curious that 
have come here to the 


shoula 
Just be- 
low us, in the hollow, the gypsy cara- 
vans camp each spring. It’s beautiful 


you 


Rest. 
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there, and—for me—forbidden. But 
when they come, and I see their fires 
beckoning in the dark—-something draws 
me away from the house, down to them.” 
She laughed. 


“I’m one of you, at heart. 
That’s why I long for release from my 


ywn cramped life; for the open road— 
other things, that 
known!” 

“We know,” Varesco told her, “how 
to live and to love.” She felt his gaze 
upon her mouth like a caress. A vague, 
sweet lassitude was stealing over her, 
bewildering her, frightening her, yet 
filling her with delight. His strong 
“brown hand touched hers. She sprang 
up. 

“They 


too, I’ve never 


left only yesterday. Their 
ashes must still be warm.” 

She floated him in 
grass, clothed in samite now that 
moon had disencumbered itself and 
hung high above them. Varesco fol- 
lowed her, found himself suddenly in 
the cup of the hill. 

It had had 
traveled caravan, but 
the traces of his people filled him with 
a poignant longing for the years of his 
childhood, the bright fires of the night, 
the smoky odors of primitive food, 
the mad _ sweet that the 
motif of his life. Love and birth and 
death, all under the stars! At times 
he hungered for those primal things. 
His foot touched gray ash, black ghost 
of a fire. 


before lush 


the 


the 


been years since he 


with a Romany 


music was 


Here his people had Sat, the 
women suckling their young, the men 
strumming their queer stringed instru- 
ments, or busy with their trade. He 
knelt, finding what he sought. 
“They've left their patrin for any 
stragglers. Basket weavers, this tribe.” 
“They know the touchstone of hap- 
piness, I think.” 
Varesco’s_ breath 
fast. 
“You do not scorn my race.” His 
hand reached out, touched hers, and 
after a moment she did not struggle 


came and 


quick 


to free herself. ‘You do not shrink 
from me, my wild bird?” 

Her low cry did not repulse him, 

“Let me go back!” 

“Never!” His arms were about her, 
drawing her irresistibly to his breast. 
His lips slid over her cheek, seeking 
her rebel mouth. ‘Dosha—you 
yourself a name of my people, 
child! How 


gave 
strange 
heart beats! For 
me? Your lips, beloved; your lips!” 
Her struggle availed 
Suddenly, because his arms were a 
prison she not have unbarred, 
lips, warm, desirous, drew 
her own by the magic lodestone of love, 
she yielded. 
arms, they 


your 


her nothing. 
would 
because his 
each other's 
brief 


Locked in 


stood for a eternity. 
Varesco, flung back his 
head. the first time that night he 
remembered that he had come te 
magic orchard in half-hearted willing- 
ness to meet a 
kisses he would 
compunction, to 


wordless, 
For 


° 
this 


girl, whose 
filched without 
satisfy his infinite, 
jaded curiosity in the ways of love. 
And instead, he had found love itself, 
clothed in samite. 


servant 
have 


Then Dosha spoke. 

“We're mad. Moon mad I 
Things like this don’t happen.” 

“It has happened !” 
ously. 


suppose. 


he told her joy- 
“T’ve let you hold me in your arms, 
kiss me 
shall be 
wicked.” 

She held him off but briefly. 
“To-morrow’s scheduled event shan’t 
happen,” he promised, and drew her 
into the shelter of his arms. 

“Tt must happen. But—it’s to-mor- 
row! I’ve a right to this hour!’ She 
lifted his handsome linked both 
hands about his neck. ‘Kiss me once 
more, Alec Varesco, that I may have 
something to remember.” But when 
his lips fastened on her again he knew 
that he could not let her go. And 
presently, he told her so, quite aware 


to-morrow | 
wife. I’m 


and to-morrow 


another man’s 


face, 
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“You can’t 
Not with the 
my lips still warm on yours, 


madness of it all. 
him, Dosha mine. 
n ry of 
the feel of my arms about you!” 
must!” she mourned, and shud- 
while she 
o. bel pleaded with her. 
is what you must do. You must 
rn to the house, let yourself in un- 


spoke. 


OV ed,” he 


slip upstairs to your room. Re- 
gown that you will 

with something plain and 
hall be waiting for you under 
the 


this wedding 


sills 


ico, in the shadow of 
His 
the 
soul. 
the 


sketched a hasty program. 
us dark eyes with 
filled his 


embx died in 


were lit 
excitement that 
was adventure, 
t woman he had ever seen. He 
lose her. 
foolhardiness of the pro- 
its appeal to Dosha’s reck- 
nature. Ready always for 
nd danger, she agreed breath- 
And later, when the 
as still, he heard her faint step 
1] 


hours 


not, 
dark . 


But their escape was 


cover of 
ind secrecy 
very brink of clandestine de- 


faced by old Mrs. 


was suspicious, 


in the library was 
itself she 

before 

rly morning 
+h things did 

ven now at mem 
| tern puritans, 
1 passion sin, a 
r! But it was 
railed against that 
deepest indignation 
which Dosha had 


her aunt made de- 


eI 


It was not Dorothea Armitage who 


fled from the scene of her wedding of 
the morrow, with a man she hardly 
knew. It was Dosha, granddaughter of 
a lovely, sullen gypsy girl whom Paul 
Armitage had found abandoned by her 
lover and her tribe, because his older 
brother, Rex, had met her in the birch 
wood the night before his own wedding, 
had made the sort of love to her that 
is born of the flagon. No wonder 
widow had little love for this 
miniature edition of the gypsy girl who 
called herself “Dosha” even in her 


babyhood! For she had come home to 


Rex's 


the Hall after her wedding journey, to 
find Paul, the quixotic, and his strange 
bride already established there in the 
left wing. 

It was a pathetic tale that old Mrs. 
Armitage told so bitterly. A tale of a 
lonely, unloved girl transplanted from 
the wild free life which belonged to 
her, into a somber house, peopled with 
stiff automatons whose ways she could 
not learn. Her sister-in-law, the present 
implacable Mrs. Armitage, had tried to 
be kind, but there little 
two women, so 


was love be- 
tween the 


matched. 


strangely 
\nd when the year passed 
at last, brought the gypsy a son, left 
the other woman childless, the stranger 
was no happier. 

It was thought that the coming of 
the child might quell the girl’s weari- 
ness, But it could not 
blood. And 
Dosha, rebellious, 


possessions, 


her discontent 
quench the fever in het 
that other 


houses and 


one day 
tired of yearn- 
road, the sky, 
to the hollow, found there 
She must 


‘ ° 9 
ir message OT SticKS 


ing for the open starry 


went down 


the traces of her people. 


have changed tl 
and grass from a warning to a welcome. 
Wan, watched at the 
windows for the blue curl of smoke to 
drift up from behind the orchard. One 
day it came, and that night she crept 
from her husband’s side, leaving her 
sleeping son in his cradle, and stole 
away. 


1, sl 
weary-eyed, she 
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They never saw her again. 

This was the story old Mrs. Armitage 
told the girl, praying that it might in- 
hibit this perilous outbreak of her wild 
blood. 

But Varesco held out his arms to her. 

“Will you come, Dosha mine—doubly 
mine now—or stay?” 

He knew her answer before it un- 
hesitatingly came. 


When he and a weary Dosha, too 
weary almost to remember the cere- 
mony that had been hastily performed 
in a registrar’s musty office, arrived at 
his shabby apartment late that night, it 
was to find a cablegram thrust under 
the door. 

With a wild cry of delight he read: 
this 
earliest 


“Paris début 
month. Secure 
date possible. 


promised at Elysée 
accommodations on 
Cable sailing plans.” 

It was signed with the name of his 
concert manager. 

And three days later they took pas- 
sage on a small French liner bound for 
Havre, and, for Dosha at least, a new 
and ecstatic world. 


CHAPTER III. 


The Hotel de Brisac, as far as 
could judge from its dull stone fagade, 
broken here and windows 
whose blinds were drawn against the 
early morning sunlight, still slept. The 
entire Rue Sainte-Germaine slept, for 
that matter, when at the unheard-of 
hour of eight Allerton mounted the 
steps of his sister’s really imposing resi- 
dence and demanded admittance. 

“But madame is yet in ~bed,” pro- 
tested the elderly of the com- 
tesse’s peace. “It is impossible, m’sieur, 
for her to re 


\llerton 


one 


there by 


custodian 


eive you at tl 
Ros chuckled, admiring, 
nevertheless, the dogged tenacity of the 
elderly Lucie, his sister’s personal maid. 

“Madame la comtesse is now eating 
breakfast. You know as wel) a< I do 


l 
1 
i 


is hour.” 


Ainslee’s 


that her habits are fixed in their orbits } 
Announce me, please.” 

He did not have to wait long in the 
dark, chilly antechamber of the De 
Brisac halls of state before his sister 
sent for him. And he found her, as he 
knew he would, comfortably ensconced 
behind her breakfast tray in the pleasant 
little sitting room which defied the 
gloomy grandeur of all her husband’s 
ancestors. 

Affectionately she greeted him, pre- 
sented an indulgent and unpowdered 
cheek to his lips, and told him how she 
loathed being descended upon before 
Lucie’s deft hands had prepared her 
small, plain face for the day. In this 
respect Nella de Brisac had become a 
true Frenchwoman. 
Gallic horror of 


She had a genuine 
being seen without the 
thick, often unnecessary make-up that 
is dear to the heart of every Parisian. 

“What on earth became of you last 
night, after you dashed off so sud- 
denly?”” she demanded of him. 

He made himself comfortable in a 
long wicker chair, dubiously accepted 
one of her dark, Russian cigarettes. 

“T wanted to speak to some one be- 
fore she lost herself in the outgoing 
crush,” 

Madame de 
quivered. 

“Lost herself. That suggests, Ross, 
that the lady’s intent was escape. Since 
when have you become a pursuer of 
dames °” 

“Very recently.” 


Brisac’s sensitive lips 


He leaned forward. 
“Nella, did you happen to notice a par- 
ticularly beautiful young woman ia one 
of the lower boxes, unaccompanied ?” 

“Madame She 
why he drew so quick and troubled a 
breath. “All Paris noticed her.” She 
fingered the morning papers in her lap. 
“If you've read the accounts of Var- 
esco’s triumph, you’ve read of his Amer- 
ican wife. He has featured her most 
naively in his interviews.” 

“I know, I know.” Allerton’s frown 


Varesco ?” wondered 
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“T met her last 
under the oddest 
And I didn’t acquit 
Yet almost any man 


I did. This is 


ed his irritation. 
at a restaurant, 
rcumstances, 


indi it 


admirably. 
reacted 
happened, Nella.” 
Without reservation, 
the evening’s adventure, its unsatisfac- 
ry ending. And, story finished, 
lropped a square gray envelope into 


d have 
he told her of 
his 
his morning, 


with the 
francs.” 


tl is 
five hun- 


by special post, 
inclosure of 


brief, 
small, 
rds through her 


strove 


i read and reread the 
us note, studied the 
of the we 

and 


* amusement. 


vet 
brave 
shell 
meanwhile to con- 
Dear Ross! For 
per poise, 
forties, 
\nd she, 
and beautiful 
was quick to 


sophistication, his 
» verge of the blasé 

a thos bg 
that bright 
her 


girlhood, 


mneclusive, isn’t it ?’ 


handed back the letter 


carefully 
“What 


he replied, 

envelope 
Nella?” 

rned, frightened. 


away. 


It couldn’t 

le that Ross, of all people, was 

lose his cool head 
' 


t about. an- 
man’s bride 
t see t} 


1 need—or the use— 
vthing, my dear,” she told 
[ must see her 


I must apolo- 
nerson " 


doubt if she 
she assured 


ry much 


him cheerfully. 
she won't,” he ad- 


he 


sure 

+ } : 
came to the poin 
irly call. His sweet 
lighted his 
countenance Pleadingly he 
her jeweled fingers, 1 


ing smile 


retained 
“But, Nella, if you should call upon 
her at her hotel as a countrywoman, as 
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my sister, as anything you please, 
there’d be no danger of her not being 
at home to you!” 

She leaned back in her chair resign- 
edly. 

‘Just what plan of campaign have 
you mapped out midnight, my 
dear Ross?” 

He stroked his ankle thoughtfully. 

“T’ve thought of a great many things. 
And I’ve concluded that the best plan 
would be for y 


since 


u to entertain once more 
before every one leaves Paris. A musi- 
cale, say.” 
Her rippling laughter 
“And what do 
plish by 


filled the room. 
you hope to accom- 
a friendship with these Var- 
escos,” she demanded at 
linist of 


last. “A vio- 
an impossible 
A wild crea- 
strayed from the fast- 
f Roumanian hills in a gypsy 
! And his wife 


knows how he 


note, yes—but 
person 


ture, 


socially, certainly. 
they say, 
nesses 


caravan Heaven only 
charmed her into marry- 
ing him, if she is what she is said to 
be. Anc *s a handsome devil: she’s 
probably mad about him.” 

“She’s unmistakably 


“She might 
faintly —‘“‘a 1 


lady,” he told 
be en” — 
but 


That’s 


her quickly have 
| iaughty | 
1 1: : 1 ° bi 
yreeding 1S ovvious, 


” 


he smile 
her 
why—— 


ady, 


best foot foremost,” 
“You amaze me, 
I’m sorry that your years 
1 you to 

your conquests 


“T am to put m 
his sister interruy 


Ross. And 


crept up under 
rose to his feet 


‘My dear Nella,” he began, 


\ 
shrugged ha p 


and then 
was her 
. that had changed 


lessly. It 
point of view, not his 

who are no longer the 
Anglo-Saxon,” he told her. “You are, 
in f utterly Gallic that vou can 
no longer conceive of any innocent 
friendship between a man and a woman.” 


in tact, so 
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She shrugged her slim shoulders. 
“Pauvre petit! I know only the code 
of my kind, of which you disapprove 
so heartily. It is lax, if you like, Ross; 
cynical, God knows, but it has a re- 
And because of that 
smile 
teeth, made her at the moment 
beautiful—‘I shall but a 
short drive this afternoon, and present 
myself at your hotel. Now 
please go!” 


deeming tolerance 


tolerance’’—her showed her 


quisite 
almost 


exX- 
take 
Circe’s 


And that was how it happened that, 
several hours later, Madame la Com- 
tesse de Lrisac waited in the foyer of 
a certain elaborate hotel, while the 
porter, distinctly puzzled, tried to get 
Madame Varesco’'s suite. 

“But here, madame,” he as- 
sured the waiting lady. “She and her 
husband arrived but this morning, and 
she has not gone out. I myself sent to 
her sitting room to take her order for 
luncheon, have it! 
There has been trouble with these bells 
of late. Madame’s telephone is un- 
doubtedly out of order. If madame will 


she is 


Nom de dieu I 


4 
} 
It 


have the goodness to follow me, I will 
show her to the apartment of Madame 
Varesco!” 

The Countess de Brisac considered. 
Was it possible that her unwitting 
hostess was deliberately secluding her- 
self from all callers in this fashion? 
She doubted it. It would be too easy 
simply to tell the porter that was 
at home to no one. And this trouble 
with the wiring was perhaps propitious. 


she 


Madame Varesco might be unwilling to 
see a stranger. By presenting herself 
unannounced she would have the ad- 
vantage over her. And she was extra- 
ordinarily anxious to meet the violinist’s 
mysterious wife. 
tendant to the lift. 
And meanwhile in the sitting room 
of a typical Paris hotel suite on the top 
floor, Dosha watched the little black box 
whose bell had been jangling for the 
past fifteen minutes. Huddled mourn- 


She followed the at- 


Ainslee’s 


fully in one of the ugly brown chairs, 
her drooping, rose-wrapped body as- 
sumed the a child—an un- 
happy child. With her heavy, infinitely 
black hair loose about her shoulders, 
Dosha did not suggest the arrogantly 

woman she could be. She was 
merely a a pathetically young 


likeness of 


lovely 
1) young, 
creature, quite at the mercy of life. 
And just now, life seemed utterly 
merciless. 
The night of 
might have been 
been a glory, at 


s! 


Alec’s 


divine, 


début, which 
should have 
least, had ended in bit- 
ter disillusionment. She could have for- 
given his leaving her at the restaurant, 
without money when, after 
seating herself in the box that the man- 
had put at her disposal, she 
had seen him look for her, find her, and, 
keeping his magnificent eyes upon her, 
play to her alone. Tor knew, as 
women do, that he played as he could 
never have played before she came into 


and alone, 


agement 


she 


“41° 1 


his life, filling his music with passion, 
glamour, 
had swept her as she sat 


11 


Tully 


intensity \ magnificent pride 
there, beauti- 
throned in the crimson and gold 


\ aresco, 


was hers, in 


of the empty box. 
violinist, 
all his weaknesses. 
was, or might 
acknowledgment of 


the great 
his greatness, i 
\nd 
become, he 
that ! 
Oblivious of all but his music, ecstatic 
at its reception, she had found the pro 
gram all too short. And when, flushed, 
weary, albeit radiant, Alec had finished 
his last behind 
the with a 
finality that not even the vociferous ap- 
plause could shake, she drew her wrap 
about her, avoided the outgoing tide 
of humanity by beckoning to an usher, 
and requesting him to take her to Mon- 
Once, 


whatever 


} 


owed her 


encore, bowed himself 


swinging velvet curtains 


sieur Varesco’s dressing room. 
across the sea of faces in one of the 
red velvet corridors, she fancied she 
saw the fair head of the American who 
had come to her rescue earlier in the 
evening. When he began to make his 
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wav toward her through the crush she 
was sure of his identity, and, panic- 
stricken, she fled. 
For the first time in her life the un- 
forgetable odor of the theater—not the 
faintly perfumed odor of the 
ges, the lobby, but the breath of the 
tage itself her nostrils. She 
was being conducted behind the scenes, 


down dusty, 


stuify, 
smote 
dank corridors, piled with 


placed past men in 
sleeves, stagehands, 


; , 
awkwardly sets, 


their shirt elec- 
tricians, the nameless hangers-on always 
be found Continental 
Then she came to a shabby 
which scrawled in 
chalk, the name “Varesco,” and 
found herself presently alone before it. 
Color crimsoned her cheeks. Her 
breath short and fast. That 
habby, closed door seemed to fascinate 
her, for it forth mysterious, 
muffled sounds, sounds that ceased after 
little to be Her hus- 

1 was not alone in there, awaiting 


backstage in 


een door be re, 


white 
came 
gave 
mysterious. 
her coming. Or perhaps—perhaps this 

li speech and laughter came 


mingling of 
m the adjoining dressing room. She 
nocked 


Immediately the door was flung open, 
id a rotund, swarthy little man, whose 


lips were red above the coarse 
llackness of his beard, swept her into 


tl Half dazed, her eyes took 


very 


the room. 
in its untidy, crowded 


thick veils of 


vista through 
smoke, A very small 
room, it was scarcely big enough to 
hold the rather uproarious sextet which 
crowded it. The orchestra 
huge Slav with pale yellowish 
stretched tight over his high, broad 
cheek bones, dominated one corner as he 
poured drinks from a squat black bottle 
into various unsuitable makeshifts for 
A small, thin-lipped fellow, so 
hunched over that he gave one the im- 
pression of being slightly deformed, 
rose with a swift exclamation, displac- 
ing the girl who had perched upon his 
knee. 
2—Ains. 


leader, a 
skin 


, 
giasses. 


Alec sat before his dressing table, 
sharing in the general clamor. He cut 
short his discourse, stared at his wiie 
in the mirror. He was faintly ludicrous 
as he scowled between smears of the 
cold cream with which he was removing 
his make-up. And, on the dressing 
table, an exaggerated cigarette hanging 
from her thin bright lips, sat Fanella 
Gayos. 

Dosha, smiling a little pitifully, knew 
now why she had hesitated so long on 
the other side of that green door. It 
was a barrier that might stand forever 
between them, as impassable mountain 
ranges form the boundaries of certain 
countries, as rivers flow deep and swift 
between others. He belonged there, in 
the garish, glaring, crowded warmth of 
hi¢ dressing room.  She- Where 
did she belong? In another world, cer- 
tainly ; in the dark, outside world. 

All this ran through her head as, in 
the awkward sitefice, she waited for him 
to speak. For he was unmistakably 
chagrined at her intrusion upon him and 
his friends. 

“Dosha,” he And then 
he sprang up, abandoning his dis- 
pleasure like a mantle, and kissed her 
as if they were alone. That he could 
cheapen her by that kiss, in the presence 
of these people! 


stammered. 


Yet that was accord- 
ing to his standards. And because it 
was, she withdrew gently. 

“This fat little fellow who admitted 
you is Bonelli—Bonelli, who had a voice 
like a nightingale until he grew too fat 
to play Prince Charming, and tried to 
shift his register!’ He turned her 
about, pointed to the man who had risen, 
“Paul Vallon, writer of passionate odes. 
This is Fifi Guillaume, who is of no 
importance. Kromberg, there in the 
corner, half drunk as usual, is my or- 
chestra leader. La Gayos you have al- 
ready met—hardly that, thought Dosha 
—and I—let me present myself, 
madame. Your adoring husband, the 
adored Varesco!” 
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Vallon, with a bow which she took 
to be ironical, offered Dosha a glass 
mug of chartreuse. 

“Une cause célébre,’ he murmured. 

Alec was in the highest of spirits. 

“And now, ma belle, where next? 
Parbleu, if we were not marooned in 
that hideous pension! A _ celebration 
could not be given there, I fear. Krom- 
berg here will become noisy in another 
hour.” 

It was a long time afterward that she 
remembered that she had been in nowise 
jealous of these people. She. was not 
even jealous of La Gayos, who leaned 
forward now to wipe a ghastly smudge 
of cold cream from Varesco’s cheek, a 
service for which his eyes promised pay- 
ment in a slanting glance. Not jealousy, 
but an utter detachment, 
Dosha. She felt suddenly too remote 
from all that was happening around her 
to be even faintly disgusted by it. It 
was a shadowy pageant in an unknown 
country, seen from afar. 

Wearily she shook her head 

“T’m I’m tired. Another 
aight. 
Alec, before you join vour friends?” 

And that was all. Except that she 
had lain for hours afterward, 
And 
arrived 
Paris were all 


possessed 


sorry, but 


Will you put me in a cab, please 


wide-eyed, 


wondering. when, heavy-footed, 


Varesco home—the roofs of 
gilt and mauve then—it 
She 
repulsed his effort to greet affec 
tionately. And that, of course, made 
the new Alec furious. His anger! It 
had been an ugly thing. It had flick- 
ered out finally sleep. 
There was no sulkiness in Vare 
nature. He was a simple, 
creature, like his kind. Quick to strike, 
with tongue or knife, in 
also quick to forget. 


was as if she admitted a stranger. 


in wine-drugged 
co’s 


a primitive 


anger, he was 
And when he 
awoke at n had indeed forgotten 
all that had But Dosha’s 
chill reluctance roused him to quick 
wrath again. And this time her indig- 
nation matched his own. 


On he 


happened. 


Ainslee’s 


“So,” he laughed, “you are not jeal- 
ous, my snow maiden? Bah! At this 
moment you would thrust a knife into 
the white throat of La Gayos, becauss 
you think I have kissed it!” 

She wrenched herself away from him, 
for his lean brown upon her 
wrists weakened her, turned her hot 
rage to meek acquiescence. He drew 
her relentlessly into his arms. 

“Jealousy,” she told him, “is some- 
thing quite different. Do not confus 
it, Alec, with—disgust !” 

“Disgust of La Gayos—or me?” he 
asked incredulously. 

She shrugged, her short lip, curling 

“Of her kind,” she said clearly. 

“Her kind; | His 
rowed. “That is inclusive of 
many of us; it 
Dosha!” 

His tongue lisped softly, in a deadly 
fashion, the syllables of the name she 
had given herself long ago. And then 
he left her. 


hands 


see,” eyes nar 
-a good 
includes you 


too, 


The telephone had been ringing a long 


time, but Dosha had not 
She did not 
him, until the turbulent passion in her 
heart had worn itself out. So she sat, 
little bell quiver. Then it 
in dismay whet 


answered it 


want to speak to him, see 


watching the 
stopped 
a tap sounded on the sitting room door 
That was not Alec’s knock. He 
knocked. He used his key. A 
perhaps, with fresh linen. 
totally unprepared for the 
ch stood 
+1 


‘4 
She sprang up 


never 


maid 


She 


plain, 


in the doorway. 


was 
distinguished figure whi 
smiling upon her wi 
outstretched hand 

?” asked — the 


“Forgive 


“Madame aresco 
me fot 
but the 
There was som: 


; 
graciously. 

upon you 
porter brought me up 


woman 


coming in like this, 


thing wrong with vour bell connection.’ 
Dosha shook her head. 
“No,” she admitted helplessly, “the 
bell has been ringing.” 


“Oh!” Madame de Brisac looked 
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dismayed. “Then—won’t you forgive 
me, anyway? I came partly because I 
have heard your husband play; partly 
because we are countrywomen, even 
though I am _ the Comte 
Auguste de Brisac, and France has been 
my home for more than fifteen years.” 

tler 


widow of 


mile, Dosha decided, was com- 
ravishing. It reminded 


1 1 
iy OL some one eise. 


her 


She felt strangely at a loss, more than 
a little 


agerieved, and she considered 
excusing herself formally. But a sudden 
rush of 


her own, 


homesickness, of longing for 
her 
woman’s 
clasp, and she murmured gratefully: 


swept over her, made 


small hand linger in the older 


A 
“How very kind of you, madame. 


am more than glad to see you.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Dosha did not suspect that Nella de 
sister and emis- 


Brisac, 


Pr 


isac was Allerton’s 
Madame de yielding 
to some intuition that outweighed rea- 


son, paused twice when she had adroitly 


sary, and 


led up to the very verge of that confes- 
retraced her along the 
safe and pleasant routes that lie open 
to women of her world. 

This wife of 


ously, no f 


sion, and way 


obvi- 

Neither 
Yet Nella 
de Brisac admitted to herself, some time 


Varesco’s was, 
fortune huntress. 


was she of obscure origin. 


later, that though she was fairly certain 
] Dosha 


of what Varesco was 
baffled about her 


not, she 
Never be- 
fore had the clever widow of Auguste 


1 


de [risac failed 


was still 


in establishing to her 
satisfaction the status of 
found 


— ’ - . | 1 i4 
ry. But when she lei 


any 


whom she an element 
Madame 


s sitting room it with a 
ty that was, if anvthing, stimu- 


1 
7 


was 


ed rather than gratified by her visit. 
too well that a 
+] , — , 
gentlewoman who does not lack pride 
of race may, in a moment’s infatuation, 


marry beneath her, and forever after- 


Perhaps she knew 
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ward, driven by that very pride, forbid 
any reference to her former name and 
position to pass her lips. Possibly she 
guessed the reason for Dosha’s evasive 
silence about herself, her past. 
event, she went home in a 
enough mood. 


In any 
contented 


To Dosha, the afternoon was some- 
thing to be treasured. Madame de 
Brisac had brought into the stuffy hotel 
parlor a breath from another, a well- 
remembered world. It was sweet to sit 
there with her, exchanging gossip, talk- 
ing about shops and plays and people, 
so sweet that it.made her feel faithless. 
But it was with a hungry sort of regret 
that she let her caller go at last; and 
her acceptance of Madame de Brisac’s 
warm invitation to her home was eager, 
enthusiastic. 

“T should love to come,” she told her. 
“Paris is always Paris. Yet one 
be lonely even here, I’ve found.” 

“But your husband must have hosts 
of friends,” declared the older woman. 
“Geniuses always have.” 

“He knows a great many people,” 
said Dosha quietly, remembering with 
remorse the people he did know. 

And Nella de Brisac understood. 

’ Three days later she wrote to Dosha, 
charmingly and at some length. Would 
Monsieur Varesco play for her and a 
small group of her friends, and make 
the reception she was planning a fort- 
night hence the success of the season? 
She could only hope, of course, that he 
would 
many 


can 


include her musicale among his 

She went on to 
thank Dosha for a delightful afternoon, 
and ended with the cordial 


she would see them both at 


engagements 


hope that 


Brisac on the 
, and 

it over 

late 
1 1 toward the 
bed, where Alec lay against the 


and choc 
and crisp roll She 
tumbled 
pillows, buried in the m 


rning 


papers. 
He had played the night before, and, as 
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usual, took naive delight in the columns 
dedicated to him. 

Her eyes softened as he stretched and 
yawned, hands 
tousled head. Sleepy-eyed, 
looked ridiculously young as he lay back 
lazily on the pillows, then sprang sud- 
denly to a sitting posture to pour out 
the rank black coffee that 
breakfast. Yet it still shocked her 
secretly that he could breakfast in com- 
fort before he had shaved. 
It revolted her fastidious soul to admit 
it, but he maintained a 
gard for many of the niceties of 
that were habitual with her. 

“From Madame de Brisac,” she said, 
handing him the note. 

He the 
with ingenuous awe 

“Your countess, eh? 
to write you about ?”’ 

She knew, as he read the 


clasped behind his 


gay, he 


made his 


bathed or 


primitive disre- 
life 


examined crested envelope 


What has she 


1 
note, that 
} 
i 


he was inordinately pleased to have her 
on such cordial terms with this woman 
of importance 

“So she wants me to play for her and 
a ‘small group of That 
doesn’t sound particularly lucrative 
She not mention the matter of 
money!” he observed bluntly. 


her friends!’ 


does 


Dosha shrugged impatiently, drew in 
her breath quickly 

“Because she happens to realize that 
I'd think her | 
mention it. 
me, Alec. If 
primarily 


bred if s did 


quite ill 
You 
you 
guests of 
“But the money! We are 


she’s called on 
we shall be, 


oo 
accept, 
honot 
not living 
on air,” he reminded her 
“And 


absurd. | 


excitedly. 


my terms with the Elysée are 


should never have accepted 
the offer if it had not been so near 
end of 

Dosha’ 


cool and 


the 
the season!” 
enchantment 


Ss voice ot 


was 
very crisp. 

“You will be well paid,” she told him 
“Madame de Brisac will without a doubt 
send you a handsome check the morn- 
ing after the musicale, which you will 


Ainslee’s 


acknowledge with a note of thanks. 
That is how these things are done.” 
“By you and your kind,” 
“You are so everlastingly 
p tite!” 
She was very close to 


he snarled. 
subtle, ma 
tears. 
Please,” she begged piteously, and, 
remorseful, he won forgiveness as he 
always could, 

So it happened that until the night 
of Nella de Brisac’s coup d’état Dosha 
remained in ignorance of the relation 
ship between Alec’s en 
and the 
had come to her aid, cynically enough, 
on the night of her husband's first dere 
liction, 

She did not 
again in the interim, and 
al tly 
; 


her own kind. 
that 


gaging patroness 


distinguished American who 


see Madame de Brisac 


she felt poign- 

need of companionship with 

She admitted it, telling 

\lec’s in his 
1 


own affairs was the reason for her 


the 
herself submersion 
on 
liness. If she had dwelt upon the sub 
ject, she would have realized that most 
of the time they had in fact been to- 
gether. For, after a brief space of in 
ided to include he 
*h little by 


was reliving in Anton Bonelli’s crowded 


decision, he had dee 


in his old life, whi 
quarters, or in the brilliantly bohemian 
atmosphere of La Gayos’ apartment, 
the i | 
Paris. 
ts 


1 


+] * 1 
other, more 1e, end 


Even the risin: musical 
firmament was partially obscured in the 
flame ‘ 


room, tot 


haired dancer’s exotic drawi 
int with co 
lations already 
of surroundi 
would be n 
band were 
ment the nig] 
eceptanc 

de Brisac. The 


pletely rel 


dancer, lying 
kitten 
tapestried divan, smiled at 


ixed as a on a low, 
the childlike 
satisfaction with which he recounted the 


incident of the countess’ call. Her long, 
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topaz hued him 
thoughtfully. 

“And so,” he concluded, “‘it 
that we are to be taken up by this ex- 
patriated American. \h, well, money 


eyes contemplated 


seems 


has its uses, certainly! These rich coun- 
trywomen of my wife’s have a weakness 
for artists of the bow and brush!” 
Her long, gracile hand touched his. 
“lor the romantic,” she drawled. 
‘For amorous glances skillfully sent, 
for love-making of subtler technique 
than that to which they are accus- 
who stood talking to Paul 
whom she almost liked, listened 
badinage of two on the couch, 
in the midst of a crowded room, 
“ee 


achieved a privacy that made itself 


iresco arched mocking brows above 
eyes which held anything but mockery, 


y fastened upon the lovely crea- 
efore him. 


as they 
ture b 
world of 
But this time you 
Dosha who 
Brisac, not 


men 


has 
ir’ 


over the brocaded couch, 


are mistaken. It is 
enslaved Madame de 
He ent low 
drew La Gayos to her incomparable 
feet, a swift strong gesture which gave 
him the opportunity to add, under his 
breath: 

‘You need not be jealous!’ 

Of all 


his lips 


’ 


the crowded room, only Dosha 
saw 
, 


form the unimportant, per- 
haps lightly used, phrase ; saw his glance 
with a thousandfold intent. 
Vallon read its meaning in 


invest it 
Paul 
her stricken eyes, and for perhaps the 
Was 
it possible that she still failed to inter- 
pret nature and its 
demands? Was she blinded by love of 
the man or by the innocence that 
sheathed her like a bright, impregnable 
garmentr 


But 
first time was moved to pity her. 


Varesco’s restless 


He smiled down at her, small, ugly, 
marked with the pitiable distinction of 
the misformed. 


“They speak of the weakness of 
women for the creative male; Fanella 
ignores the function of those women. 
It is they who make the artist.” 

She remembered how casually Alec 
had mentioned the many women who 
had figured briefly in his youth, how 
casually she had accepted them, as the 
unsubstantial images that they were. 

“No one experience, no single entity 
can form and complete the instrument 
of all emotion,” he continued in his dry, 
“And 
an artist, a real artist in any medium, 
must be primarily the living instrument 
of knowledge, of 


passionless voice of the theorist. 


beauty, of passion. 
Only through him can the rest of us 
have contact with these ideals of life.” 
Dosha drew the coque feathers of her 
fan through her slender fingers. Beau- 
tifully posed against the cold stone of 
the wall—La Gayos had established her- 
self in an upper floor of what once had 
been a prince’s austere and spacious 
home—she suggested, in the lucid green 
of her gown, which molded itself to her 
slenderness, 
than a 
the 
her posture. 


a figure cut 
flesh-and-blood 
intentness of 


in jade rather 

There 
stone in 
The poet thought not of 
about to come to life, made 
sentient by the breath of love, but of 
the legendary fear had 


woman. 
was graven 
Galatea, 


maiden whom 
from flesh to marble. 
believe 


changed 
“You 


ever suffice, or endure in, 


love can 
the heart of 


that no one 
such a man, then?” 

“Dear madame!” His tragic, wise 
eyes, the eyes of a cripple, belied the 
twisted smile on his lips. “These in- 
struments of love and laughter, of pain 
and rapture that is insupportably close 
to pain, are not burdened with that so 
necessary appendage of yours and mine, 
a heart. A heart is an anchor that, by 
weight of its own sorrow, long stored, 
keeps one earthbound. He’’—Vallon 
nodded ever so slightly toward Alec, 
who had lifted his violin—“can touch 
the stars!” 
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“Alone.” She turned away. 
sorry for the women who 
men.” 

“T pity them from the depths of my 
heart,” he told her, and lifted his head 
raptly as Varesco drew the fi 
notes from his strings. 


“T am 


love these 


first magic 

Alec was in a gay mood this night. 
Happy song dripped from his agile bow 
like iridescent dew, too fine, too deli- 
cately bright and fair to last. Fantasy 
claimed him And 
perhaps because Fanella Gayos laid 
upon him the spell of her golden 
panther’s eyes, his humor changed. His 


for her own. then, 


music took on a subtler, more plaintive 
strain. It 
breathless, 
sweet 
cry. 
“This 


| remember from my cn 


shivered now through the 
room like 


burdened 


hazy wild 


wind, 


some 


with a mating 


Fenella. It is a dance 
1/1} ed 
Ganood a 


is yours, 
dance 
of my people.” 
He played on in ; rt of ecstasy, 
his own supple bod raving to the 
irresistible call f ‘ 
caught up a 
her. 

“It ha 
It is the 

And then L; began to 
Her 


motion as she circled hit His music 


lance. 


beautiful b a triumph of 


sweet as the pipes of Pan, brought her 
hovering clos« | 
visible glade 


1 
grace. B 
grace, | 


1 
alight under 
none of her 
taun 
Dosha, intent 


11¢ 
t 


now 


don of the dan 


ened breath. 


ported from the close, elaborate room 


to a certain sh swept with 


breezes sweetened looming 
orchard on the hillside. She had 
this before. When dark 
came to the Rest the women 


wont to dance in the firelight. 


seen 


pe yple 


And 


were 


when they danced it was with this aban- 
doned, elemental grace, symbol of a 
primitive need. 

“And now, forsaken one, your coax- 
ing turns to something very different. 
You hate me. There is a knife in your 
girdle, sharp and bright,” directed Var 
And Fenella 


carnate as she 


venom in 
flaming 
head, let him see the cold gleam of steel. 
The from his bow rose to un- 
bearable heights of passion and despair. 
She drew nearer, and then, 


perfect gesture. as, still 


esco., became 


flung back her 
music 
with a last 
mocking het 
he continued to evade her, she flung het 
self upon him, and the knife flashed hor- 
ribly against his heart 
His magnificent finale 
cry that escaped Dosha’s lips, luckily 
And only Paul Valion noticed her pall 
while La Gavos’ 
her and Varesco. 


It had been an 


drowned the 


. 
cuests crowded abou 


ance | enell 
private enter euests 
and a memor: 
] 


supper was 


announce perform- 


glamorous 
pantherlike 
The very 
1 


brought 


La Gavos.” 
He nodded, 


passionate air. 


the haunting, 


’ ° 
humming 
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“IT must not forget that. It is well 


worth remembering.” 

“Play it as an encore for Madame de 
Brisac!” she begged. 

She wanted desperately for the whole 
world to know him at his talented best. 
His compositions were so few. 

He frowned. 

“ht a 
And 


sI 


nothing without the dance. 


{ cannot have her 
1) —his impish 
danced in his eyes, on his eager, 
1 
| 


enella—bah ! 


are my laurels. Besides’’- 


be lle 


-shall we say, 


itive is be- 
impor- 


for 


ips—“‘la Fenella 
a trifle 
She takes too much 
after a space of years!” 
ly enough, her heart did not 
She eyed 
across her laced fingers 
“At times,” she told him, “I 
didn’t take too much 
you dk 


p at the careless words. 
n curious; 
have 
for 
} n’t love her?” 
old her truthfully, “I don’t 
ved her quite madly once, 
was many years ago. Believe 
heart of my heart!” 
he smiled, released herself from his 


‘I do.” 


her measured tone 
ubled him, but he easily reverted to 
* more important matter in hand. 

“My ‘Dance of the Forsaken’—I 


uld like to plav that at this musicale 
| hed 


Something in 


ur countess is giving 


breath as she 
Fenella 


an excite 1 
gracile body as 
, swayed toward him. 
* he “you shall 
I am a fool! I might have 
that you had inherited the 
, ] i the 


cried, dance 


instincts of 


him, horrified. Was he 
he, Dorothea Armitage 


23 


of a bird, the dramatic instinct of a 
tragedienne. To-morrow the best ballet 
master in Paris shall take you in hand!” 

“I think you must be mad,” she told 
him slowly. “You want me, me to 
dress myself in gypsy garb, dance pro- 
fessionally !” 

His quick temper sprang out at her 
like an unleashed beast. She might have 
known | that attitude alone was 
enough to rouse him to fury. 

“How often,” he cried, “are you 
going to forget that you are no longer 
the niece of the magnificent Mrs. Armi- 
tage, but Dosha Varesco, and mine!” 

His hand shot out, 
grasped her wrist, wrenched her to him. 

“You shall do as I bid you! You 
want your Madame de Brisac to think 
you the great lady, eh? Well, she shall 
see you in another role. Do you think 
I am a blind fool, that I have not seen 
you your from my 
friends, treat them like inferiors? You 
deem yourself too fine for them, I sup- 
pose !” 


her 


strong brown 


draw aside skirts 


Dosha was pale with suppressed in- 
dignation, silent only because she dared 
not speak. 

“Too fine for them!” He laughed. 
“You that are, in spite of your magnifi- 
cent airs, nothing but a gypsy wench.” 

“Oh!” she cried sharply. 

The horror in her stricken eyes, her 

shuddering, protesting thands, goaded 
him on. 
“You hate your wild blood; you try 
to quell it, conquer it, uselessly, Dosha. 
Yet it runs strong it your veins, shapes 
your very destiny!” 

“Not 

“Think a moment!” He came close 
to her, g 
“Tt urged vou to rebellion tht 

ted 
And 


mine it 


ripped her shrinking shoulders. 

ugh all 
you from 
this is the 
you 
that first night we met. 
Dorothea Armitage who 
yielded to the love-making of a wander- 


your restless 
your 

irony sent 
into my arms, 


It was not 
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ing musician, gave him her lips, her 
heart. it was Dosha, the nameless dark 
skinned woman who bequeathed you 
her nature as well as her deep-eyed 
beauty. It would be well for 
remember that always!” 

She tore at his ruthless hands. 

“Let me go or I shall 
utterly.” 

“Hate me then! But obey 
remember that you are mine, 
shall keep you.” 

His beautiful dark 
hers, seemed to her frightened, furious 
eyes to become sinister, vindictive 

“You forget that wild blood of mine,” 
she told him. “It is rebellious, it is 
reckless, you have just pointed out. It 
knows no restraint or fear. 
Alec!” 

“T like you when you are angry,” he 
murmured don’t 
rouse my own Dosha 
It is an evil 
you something f 
white scar she 
trust to your wil 
women of 
rebels, too 
mastered. 
even fear. 

“You 
race 


you to 


hate you 


And 


ind that | 


me. 


face, so close to 


Be careful, 


dangerously “But 


temper too far, 


thing. Tlenella I] 


could tell 


1 
SHOW 


will dance that dance of your 
before your friends, 
as | 
T 
from 
the or 
primitive, 
ruthless 
he knew only 
seemed ink 
justice. 
had been given 
of the ages 
gift of his wa 
part. Ile 
strayed fro 
capable of 
blow from 


her, perhaps 


Dosha 
grasp tor a long moment. 
‘You migl 
reflected at 
kill me. 


stood silent, passive in 


it beat me, | suppose.” 


length. “You might even 
force me 

to do. But you 
Alec.” Her 


the passion tha 


You can, I fancy, 
do what | 
can’t do it for 


don't want 
always, 
voice did not betray 
surged up in her heart. Her long lashes 
drooped over the gleam of her 
shut eyes, “Kor 
1 shall never be. 


of me, the part of 


half- 
1 am not wholly yours. 
\nd the elusive part 
me that loathes you, 
scorns you, is more enduring than my 
lips, that may 


you won so easily.” 


1 


meet yours again, that 


mock« 
And Varesco, 


desperate 


Apparently submissive, she 
with a smile 
darkly flushed with a 
futile rage 
to his brow, 


his mastery 
and 
sent its red tide up 
maddened by that 


which 


was 


His hand 
and faint, 


of the 


shot out, and Dosha, sic] 


reeled back from the impact 


known 


t the wall, she 


had evel 


first blov he 


pallid cheek, 1] 


mark Was De 


appear, drew it away wet 


hand that had struck her wore an ornat 


mounted stone was 
rimson trickle dow: 


1 


i@ Saw hers« 


1 
oss the room, 


ipporting wal 


~ 


ed Varesco hor- 
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She real- 
that she was becoming more and 
more hysterical, controlled herself with 
an effort. The little 
ling over het 

ce of her 


Her knees felt very weak. 


ized 


trickle of red was 
shoulder, on the 
beautiful jade-colored 


WW 
W 


him. “I 


man has 


she told 
am! No 


me before. 


wrong,’ 


“I'm 


can 
ever 
I didn’t know what 
low could do. It can kill the proud, 
lding soul of It’s 

that I thought was invin- 


peaten | 


any woman. 


mine, 


he cried again in a 


trembling hand stole up to her 
from the wound. 
speechless, sullen, he turned 
m her, did not see her sway forward. 
he crumpled chill of 
enveloped her, and he was at 

end of the when she 

with a soft thud to the floor. 

She lay there, a still huddle of green 
He dropped to his knees be- 

‘ in an anguish of 


shrank 


111 d, 


slowly as the 
] 


room 


contrition, 
jing under his breath as he pillowed 
hurt and raised 
lay her upon a near-by 
But she did not hear him. 


head on hijs arm, 


gently, to 


CHAPTER V. 


Brisa 


from basement to 


was brilliantly 
roof. The open 
irs, guarded by powdered footmen in 
plum-colored livery, gave the pedestrian 
a glimpse into vast halls of dazzling 
li The amazingly lovely effect of 
the polished floors, which mirrored per- 
fectly each crystal pendant in the spar- 
kling chandeliers, invited the passer-by 
to linger until an vendarme 
strolled menacingly toward him. 

The pale stone steps, carpeted with 
crimson, were flanked at the foot by 
another pair of attendants, and the rich 
carpet extended to the curb, as if await- 
ing royal feet. One would have thought 


insistent 


that only a princeling could exact such 
magnificence. But Madame de Brisac 
was merely giving a musicale, at which 
the center of interest was to be the 
newly famous Varesco. 

Paris is given to late hours for her 
diversions, and it was long after ten 
before the first motors drew up before 
the red carpeting, and fashionable Paris 
descended. 

But even after the steady stream of 
cars had thinned out appreciably, and 
the crimson-draped steps were empty of 
the gorgeously cloaked women and their 
escorts, whose ascent had been a pro- 
cession, the most important guests had 
not arrived. Monsieur and 
Varesco, who were awaited 
patient curiosity, 


Madame 
with im- 
were exceedingly late. 

The drawing-rooms 
and some 
the lower 
program 
ton, 


were crowded, 
of the guests still lingered on 
floor, although the 

was under Ross 


musical 

Aller- 
sister’s eye, 
He had a per- 
fectly valid excuse in the blond come- 
who had that season taken the 
Théatre Francaise by storm. 

Natalie 9 without 
guile in a jeune fille, 
according to Doucet, cut square across 
her celebrated throat and_ shoulders, 
played with the single, looped strand of 
pearls she and fixed her wide, 
greenish eyes upon the man beside her. 

Those remarkable eyes, framed with 
curved, fairish lashes that she was too 
clever to darken, for they were tipped 
with gold, failed to retain the 
attention of the man they looked upon. 
But Allerton was not even conscious of 
their glamorous gaze. 

“Your famous Varesco is 
but prompt,” she murmured. 
sibly he has interpreted the 
of madame 


way. 
euiltily avoidi g his 


remained in the foyer. 
dienne 


Dupres, seemingly 


1 
I 
/ 

i 


white chiffon ad 


wore 


seldom 


anything 
“Or pos- 
invitation 
merely as an engagement.” 

Allerton shook his head. 

“Hardly. My sister has called on 
Madame Varesco.” 

“They say she is very beautiful.” 
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Mademoiselle Dupres slante¢ her ex- 
quisitely groomed and waved blond 
head to one side. “Une type mystert- 
Have you met her?” 
\llerton’s clever mouth 
smiled guardedly under its small mus- 
tache. ‘I dare not hope that she will 
recall the occasion, Yes, she 
tiful.” 
Mademoiselle 


euse. 
“Only once.” 


is beau- 


Dupres pursed her 
adaptable pink mouth into an exceed- 
ing] 


db 
‘ 


y bewitching pout. 
‘All that is of more importance to 


Aller- 


ton, for I am parching because of your 


you than to me, Monsieur Ross 


please.” 
They 

were sipping the golden drink appreci- 

up out- 


neglect! Champagne, if you 


He beckoned a passing waiter 


atively when a single car drew 
ee 
de po 17ea 


side, the ‘lated guests. 
There was a ripple of interest, a 
ing of Madame la 


rustled forward in 


cran- 
necks Comtesse 


her stiff, ivory-hued 
S11 
SILKS, 

MII 
wrapped in ac 
the hall, followe 
oe 
his greet her 
as Madame Vares« 
membered face, pale, 
him curiously. 
and unaccountable 
that | 
had both gaine 


i 


sistet 


flected 
There was some magic 


impassive, ; 


uty 


Was Sli 


amp 
mental, uneras 

ing slightly, tl 
heavily roug 
scarlet blo 


face. 


som in 
But 
that 
smiling. it hid 
would alway 

He moved 


mere 


give it 


arm in his 

“Mav I pres 
Allerton, 

The red lips parted breathless] 
holding close the 
Dosha lifted her 
childishly 


m id in 

fur collar of her 
small, 
trans- 


he id with a 
that 


eager yesture 


Ainslee’s 


formed her into the girl he remembered 
The exaggerated gold hoops she wore 
in her ears glistened in the light. 

“T have met Mr 


Her dark lashes drooped. 


llerton before!” 
This was 
delicious 
“You're unbelievably remen 
ber it, 
simplicity that was part of 
She 


kind to 
and me,” said Allerton with the 
his charm 
smiled at him briefly, and it 
sealed the suggestion of intimacy their 
him, 
acknowledg¢ 


shared before she 
turned to 


tions. 


secret gave 


other introdu 
\llerton stood there, marveling at the 
tragedy that lay in her eves. What had 
happened in the few short weeks sit 
he had see: 


1 


Fatefully, 


1 her: 
Natalie Dupres had paused 
Vare $¢ 


Ovel trie 


champagne glass in 


his entry, 


hand, as 
bowed low 


Left to hi 


made 
slim fingers of hi 
the 


1 
tne ¢ 


own devices 
bri ws to 


<oning fi 


her be¢ 


i 
“| 


“Such fortune 

upon the unde 
She curt 

inely under 
“Don't t 

Monsieur 


nodded to 


i 


1 1 
lnk 
Allert 


maden 
upon hi 
Act 
session of 
tion was enga 
“T hav 


night, n 


saw her eves 
was cornered 
already engaged 


intensely 1 when Nella came back 


to them presently 


nnove 
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“Ross, you’re impossible! In spite of 
Madame Varesco’s intoxicating presence 
you might remember to relieve her of 
| And then take her upstairs. 
My guests have all been promised the 
: meeting her. You can’t 
hope to monopolize so important a per- 
son yourself, my dear!” 

Dosha, pale, smiled at 

ess, slipped out of her wrap. 
ke very clearly, 


her wrap. 


pleasure of 


her 
She 
very gently, so that 
about them could 
that Alec should turn from his 
king at the of the 


very 


ifting group 


other end 


ium afraid, madame, that you do 
unc rstand.”’ 
the furred from her 


Allerton caught his breath. 
tood there in the costume of a 


1 
cape slid 


ng girl, in velvet bodice and 
and painted shawl. The 


hoo in her ears 


ttucoat 
were 
splendor by the 
both arms. 
a searlet flower in her hair, 
nife in her girdle. 
do not expect me to 
ele with your guests, as one of them. 
only here, after all, to take part 
my husband in entertaining you.” 


Nella de 


bracelets on bare 


ere Was 


Surely you 


Brisac, well-poised woman 
if the world, concealed her dismay. 
Ross could only stare at the lithe crea- 
ture bef him. The whole episode 
her her 
glanced helplessly at his 


as was pose, 
whose eyes had narrowed. She 


\ aresco, who eemed ab- 


Then, to his in- 
she turned to Dosha with 


» tableau 


endearing smile. 
| tive young 
that you too 


You 


piit makes you 


iresco 


welcome wherever you go.” 
irm through Dosha’s, 
and the black head lost its arrogant lift. 


One might trust Nella always to do the 


slipped her 


gracious, the generous thing, thought 
her brother contentedly, 

Alec had heard his wife’s clearly 
uttered words, as she had intended that 
he should. Already, he was tasting the 
heady pleasure of being a guest instead 
of a hired musician, and he was re- 
gretting futilely having forced Dosha to 
take the role so distasteful to her. He 
had wanted to humble her, to bend her 
to his will, but he had not bargained for 
this passionless, almost disdainful in- 
sistence upon the status he had thrust 
upon her. But in spite of her aloof 
docility she winced at the response ot 
her hostess. 

His handsome, 


laughter -loving mk uth 
straightened li 
db 


ictively. With 
slender brown hand on the barbaric red 
sash he had wound about his stripling’s 
waist, in lieu of 
low. 

“Madame more than 
kind! But I am sorry that our small 
attempt at the unexpected should no 
longer be a surprise. 


vin one 


a waistcoat, he bowed 


la comtesse is 


I have something 
new to play to you to-night—or hardly 
new, for it is an ancient Romany folk 
dance that I have arranged. My wife, 
who is of my race, can dance the dances 
of her people as if she had never 
strayed away from them!” 

Then, with another formal bow, he 
turned to Mademoiselle Dupres. 

Ross Allerton, ‘confused, dismayed, 
was aware of the triumphant lift of his 
sister's head as she swept past him, 
Dosha upstairs. It was in- 
that this exquisite, delicately 
woman could be of the same 
breed as the dark-skinned musician she 
I \nd yet, it must be so. 


bearing 
credible 
molded 


had married. 
| le had 


words, 


fancied that, at her husband’s 


l 
her natural pallor became even 


more pronounced, so that, under the 
film of powder, a faintly reddish scar 
on her cheek showed, [ut at that point 
she had turned away. Was she ashamed 
then of her alien blood? 


During the brief time that intervened 
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and her husband’s 
Was lost to 


sister’s house 


between her arrival 
performance 
ton. As usual, his 
crowded with her amazingly catholic 
tiers of friends and acquaintances. This 
mingled coterie of 
tinction, however; 
rank. She had the faculty 
to put her finger unfailing] 

who were about to achieve 
some of her friends said. Others, 
haps the more discerning, suggested that 


Dosha ller- 


was 


1 


hers shared one dis- 


the distinction of 
of being able 
y upon people 
fame, so 


per- 


it might easily be her own social su- 
premacy which w: 
several rungs on the ladder of recogni- 
tion. At any rate, none of her artistic 
clique were obscure after they left the 
Hotel de Brisac! 

Natalie Dupres was an example in 
question. The lit 


been a notable wl she 


s able to raise them 


l 
} 
if 


tle comedienne had not 
he had first ap- 
Kew had 
wit, her 
pretti- 


x 


ness, intriguingly belied by those work 


‘ . ‘ 1° 1 


peared in \ is saion, 


cnown about But her 


exuberant 


Dresden 
old, gol hers, 
establis those 
who met 

was placed marquis 
dra- 
The 


week 


who set fashions. and a famous 


matic critic who mai ictresses 
combination was unbeatable \ 
later the littl 
ig ith more intentness than 
he had eve but known 
it, his sole interest in her lay i 
maneuvered flirtation with 
violinist e-but once, 
and then at Madame de Brisac’s 
mand, and sulki 

He had 


derins 


her to-ni 


oc sles 
gavly 


mit 
forg tten 
Allerton, wl 


to enslave 


amusement of his -, who knew how 


wary of women 


Varesco was midnight 


com- 


Ainslee’s 


Dosha, a little dazed by the scores of 
men and women she had met, by the 
homage paid her as wife of the newly 
acclaimed 
the 


which 


virtuoso, slipped away from 
brilliant the 
Madame de 


scene to small room 


Grisac had given 
she 
There, in the quiet dark, 


she hid her flushed face in her hands, 


over to her use, on learning that 


was to dance. 


gave way to demoralizing terror of the 
that confronted her. But her 
weakness F of brief duration 
Madame de 
on the door, 


ordeal 


risac’s own maid tapped 
offering her services. 
The Frenchwoman was kneeling to 
the task of tying Dosha’s small slippers 
Varesco flung 


the 


when, without knocking, 


himself into the room,. dismissed 
serving woman peremptorily 

“What is it?” 
frightened 


His 


tween 


him, 


asked 
very presence 
hem, a_ barrie 
bility only render 
nable. Alec, wh 
vainly since t i 
paused, his 
their mut 
“Nothing 
- 


——i 11 SOTT 


Thoughtfully she 


“it's 


your 
soonet laughed, 


’ 


1 1 1 : 
hands HnKed Knee, 


quest always 


, 
move 


doesn’t 
must have i 
ishments !”’ 

| 


1e@T MOC 


~ 
Let me fasten your sli 

She tied it herself, snap- 
ping on the light above the mirror, ex- 


conv than nothing. 


pper, Dosha.”’ 


bent, and, 
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amined her features carefully, powder 
puff poised. 

“One would have thought from your 
--making in the conservatory that 
meant a deal to you. My 

itions on your dramatic ability !” 

He flushed darkly. 

“If you kind to me, Dosha, 

there would be no occasion for your 
I would be eternally, wholly 


great 


were 


contempt. 
yours.” 
\t her contemptuous smile his eager 
rms, held out to her, dropped to his 
ide. To his own unending amazement 
had not 


1 
had come 


risked even a caress since 
back, to consciousness that 
leous night of their quarrel, gestured 
her bleeding when he had 
‘ht to take her in his arms, kiss the 
nd he had That gesture, 
her cold, unfrightened gaze, had probed 
lis troubled soul, had kept him at arm’s 


ngtn, 


cheek 


caused. 


“It is almost time for you to play,” 
reminded him. 

He,left her for the velvet-hung, im- 

provised 


music rr 


at one end of the great 
om. 

That night Varesco played with his 
customary superb form, but of all the 
numbers, the “Dance of the Forsaken” 
memorable one. For the ro- 
mantic and mysterious Madame Varesco 


was the 
danced it magnificently. 
The first 
out of 


wild sweet notes brought 
some moon-lit dell, ill-fated 
llower of the eternal lover’s stringed 
ng. From her slow, entranced pur- 
suit the dance became an irresistible, an 
abandoned But her tempting 

iiled her nothing. The beguiling 
sweetness of the music quickened to a 
gay taunt. She was the forsaken, now. 
\nd her despair changed to a passionate 
vengeance. Circling him as he with- 
drew, still taunting her with a melody 
that thrilled with its insouciant, cruel 
delight, took from her bosom a 
gleaming blade. His song mocked her 
still. Then, to match her own anguished 


plea. 


she 


and desperate mood, it rose to a pitch 
of triumphant pain, of futile despair. 
She was a menad, a symbol of doom. 

But she, not he, was the doomed. As 
he wrung the last wild note from his 
violin she raised the knife, 
fixed upon him, hinting at sad 
triumph. It fell. But not aslant his 
own heart. With a symbolism that he 
could not but understand she seemed to 
drive it into her own bosom, swayed 
with perfect artistry to the floor. And 
the crimson curtain dropped. 


her 
some 


eyes, 


Although the applause was prolonged 
and insistent they did not reappear. 
Alec, strangely shaken, saw her spring 
to her feet, leave the stage to him. In 
response to the rising tide of enthusi- 
asm the curtain parted, and he bowed 
and bowed again. Stepping backward 
his foot struck something. He glanced 
down and saw the knife she had used 
in the dance. Some impulse moved him 
to pick it up, and he shuddered. 

In the confusion which followed it 
was Dosha to herself. 
The despair she had pantomimed lay 
heavy in her heart. 


easy for lose 
She wanted only 
to escape the curious world. 

The library, cool and dark and un- 
tenanted, beckoned to her. She slipped 
inside, shut the door behind her. 

Utterly desolate, she stumbled to the 
great chair that drawn up to a 
Jacobean table, dropped into it, burying 
her head in her outstretched arms. 


Was 


The great room was very still. Its 
twilight peace served only to emphasize 
the tumultuous anguish that possessed 
her, body and spirit. Hot tears blurred 
her lashes. A sob wrenched her. Soon 
she was weeping, quietly, desperately, 
with the ceaseless, strangling sobs of 
utter misery. 

She did not even hear the door open 
gently, close again. Allerton stood over 
her, pity etched upon his fine, firm face. 
His usually languid gaze was troubled, 
intent, as he stretched out his hand, laid 
it on the dark sheen of her hair. 
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“Poor child!” 

She looked up, and, the old training 
reasserting itself, managed a sort of 
childish dignity. She could not know 
that her pale beauty, tear marked, wan, 
was more poignantly appealing to the 
man than the eager, happy creature he 
had first seen, 

“So this is why you could dance as 
you did!” he murmured. “One cannot 
depict despair so perfectly without hav- 
ing known it.” 

It would have been grotesque to 
ignore the passion of her grief. She 
discovered that she did not shrink from 
his calm acceptance of it, from his pres- 
ence, even. 
him 
foolish, to 
If any one but you had 
found m¢ 


“IT am very unhappy,” she told 
simply. “But I am 
weep like this. 
come in and 

She 


very 


strove to pat away the ravages 
of her tears with her inadequate wisp 
of a handkerchief 

“Tt’s so cowardly te out 
futile 
bitter little 


against 
fate, so ‘ig 
in a 
destructive to o1 
all shed! Will 


have seen them?” 


you f rg 


She laid her hand on his arm gravely. 
He lifted it to 1 
“T understand, madame. Y« 


friendship, pledged from 


is lips 
ne 
dition of our 
to-night!” His voice 
“May 
as you are beautiful 
After a little, her poise 


I tell vou that 


saw her listen for the murmur of speech 
and laughter that drifted in to 


“Shall | 


1 
them 


he asked 

“Oh, no!” 

He went 
windows, open 
the fretted i1 

“Tt would be p 
haps. a very 
a garden, but the 
bloom.” 


There’ small excuse for 


shrubs are all in 


She preceded him through the glass 
doors, sighed her delight. A flowering 
horse-chestnut tree was visible above the 
high stone wall, and its dim white blos 
soms, its heady sweetness, brought 
heartbreaking memories of home to her 

They 
thoughts. 

“Sometimes,” said Allerton rather 
wistfully, “I'd give all the tempting 
boulevards of Paris for a certain Long 
Island 
make me long for something quite dif 
ferent 
the sea—— 

“Home!” 


And 


one of 


seemed to share each other's 


orchard. These spicy odors 


garden scents, wet winds from 
Dosha 
remembering 


the homeless ones, 


said yearning) 
that she 


choked back 


then, was 


her tears. 
CHAPTER VI 


\fter her musi 


ed her brother 


and dutiful air 


ceedingly. She 


an ¢ X pensive this 


semiquixotic 

to her own 
“Tm ¢ 

6¢_.° 1 1 
simply exhau 


1 


hear Varese 
He shrugged 
“AT 


your 
Nell Y 
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about these Varescos, don’t you? She’s see achieving that distinction. Alec 

beautiful, of course, and everything Varesco is primitive. He wouldn't 

that’s charming. I’m old enough and hesitate to kill you if he thought you 

honest enough to admit that. But she’s were taking his wife from him, neglect 

~of a different breed! And even if her though he does himself!” 

she were not, she’s another man’s wife.” Allerton was too clever to commit 
“My dear Nella——” He paused, himself by answering her seriously. 

somewhat at a loss. “I happen to know “And so it behooves you, ma sa@ur, to 

ood deal more about her than you see that such a notion does not enter 

seems.” his handsome head. I admit, attentions 

“You had every opportunity to learn,” had far better come from you than 

he told him dryly. from me, But really, Nella, you must 

he told me not a little about her- take the girl under your sheltering wing. 

her people. She’s a Connecticut You can make her, socially; you can 

t * That assertion had its make any woman in Paris, for that 

or as long away from home matter.” 

sister had been, she well remem- And their conversation was respon- 

the distinction of the Armitages. sible for a great deal of Dosha’s un- 

train of alien blood is not enough, cettain happiness during the ensuing 


her whole life! 


to color I don’t weeks. When, between her numerous 
hut that her extraordinary beauty, social engagements, Dosha had time to 

ity, hark back to it, as far as think, she realized that Varesco had 
oes. Most of our sort need a_ nothing to do with it. For that matter, 


of a primitive race in our out- his very life these days had little enough 
ick !” in common with hers. For his entire 


she softened. time was taken up with rehearsals, with 


1 


‘But how in the name of Heaven did performances, and with Natalie Dupres. 
ever marry that man, Ross!” Dosha, still holding herself inacces- 
“He's very much of a Don Juan,” — sibly aloof from him, was not dependent 
brother reminded her, thinking of upon outside sources for her knowledge 
tableau he had come upon once that of his whereabouts. Though all Paris 
ight, and frowning at the thought. saw the blond comedienne and the 
nd she was brought up by an elderly newly risen virtuoso driving in the Bois, 
unt.” dining in the gayer cafés, Dosha was 
de Brisac sighed. informed of these occasions by Alec 


the last person in the world himself. 
sternly upon a mad marriage,” Her pleasant friendship with Madame 
mitted. “Young girls are prone de Brisac’s brother grew apace. He 
lly. I of all people should was always at his sister’s, and it simply 
sut, Rose, it frightens me happened that he escorted her about a 
lefend her!” good deal. Naturally, Varesco was usu- 
moodily away. al 


1 


mantic fo 


1 


( ly included in his invitations extended 
defend her from vour alleg: to his wife, but more often than not he 
| S declined. 


f her long, “Personally, ma belle, I find high life 

inhaled pleasurably. anything but amusing!” he would tell 
shouldn’t I be anxious? her, and go forth to seek diversions of 
woman who has pierced another sort. 


rable armor in ten years! But on one memorable occasion he 


| she’s the last woman I’d wish to inconsistently demanded that she accept 
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an invitation which she would have pre- 
ferred to refuse. Just why he did so, 
she hardly knew at the time. 

Dosha had spent a luxurious morning 
with Nella de Rue de la 
Paix, trying on hats conceived and ex- 


Brisac in the 
ecuted by an artist whose wrought-iron 
portals opened only to the 
recipients of formal 
pretty 
the concrete examples of earth 


fortunate 
invitations. A 
woman at a milliner’s is one of 
ly happi- 
With a 
very expensive black 

hat drawn low upon her smartly coifed 


ness that are so hard to find. 
carefully chosen, 


head young Madame Varesco emerged 
from the sacred edifice and stepped into 
her friend’s brougham 

The countess surveyed her with ap 
probation. 

“Quite perfect, my dear! Anything 
needs a 
it off!” 


had 


as nunlike as 


ticular] 


par- 


Only at morning she said to 


her brother: 


I’m not o vent to vou, Ross: 
I'm playing the f ve 


expect me to do more 


n you couldn’t 
than share my 
my pet n with Dosha 
As far as that goes, a woman 
is incapable of a_ higher ‘gree of 
friendship!” 

He had laughe d at | 
lazy gray fecti 


“ey 


i\ | y 


illinet 


modiste, 
\ aresco ! 


rowing his 


eves 


but vour prote; 
interest in life 
your obvious af 
know that 
from her. 
Paris.” 
She had lo 
drew on het 
“What m 
me?” sh 
frankly, 
the end 
ginning 
—in Paris had not 
involved himself so deeplh: ith Natalie 
Dupres I might give vou more leeway 


His eyes were sunny. 
“Come, Nella. Run 


Where are you 


dear 
a'ong, or you'll be late. 
lunching ?” 


come, my 


‘“Dosha has never been in the Ritz 
she told him innocently; and 
hastily: “Now, Ross, 
meeting us there!” 


added 
I won’t have you 
Was any devoted sister so tried, she 
wondered, as they rolled up the Bois 
found it in her heart to be 
bitter toward the lovely creature beside 
her. 

That Dosha 
The sun-dappled green of the trees and 
grass, the 


which the stone hei 


She almost 


was a happy day for 


virgin blue of the sky, against 
ghts and spires 
drenched with the 
morning’s irreducible gold, stood out i: 
a delicate bright 

' 


less elegant 


4 


the immortal city, 


tracery, the more 


procession of motors 
landaulets that filled the boulevards, 
gave her keen deli But what pl 
her most, 
was the 
i rful 

1 forward to meet then 

‘s disapproving frow: 


. i 
chosen table f 


resently, at a particularly we 
three, they 


\llerton 


collaboration Wi 


were 
joving a luncheon had 
orde red it 
waiter 
“sT) 
enterpri 
demurely 
with diverting 
“Which 


+ 


had been with m« 


een training at t 


Me 
brothe1 
tucky fo1 
has one of 
She grimaced, “I speak with : 


| helped pick out a 
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“T adore them!” 

“Then come and see me ride Bonny 
May to glory at the Longchamps races,” 
he said promptly. “I’m my own 
jockey . 

“I’ve already asked Madame Varesco 
and her husband to join my party,” put 
in Nella smoothly. 

She was perfectly willing to have her 
little proteégée number among her guests. 
Ross would be safely engaged with his 
iockeving, and she had asked a handful 
of atts men who would immedi- 
ately take possession of Dosha. 


ictive 
Soon they were deep in a discussion 
of horses. Dosha, who knew a prize 
when she saw one, and could 
had been looking forward with 
st pleasure to the races. Now 
e knew Allerton was to ride his 

her interest 
ked at him appraisingly. 
nertia, of 

For 


mount 
the utm 
doubled. 
His 
indolence, was most 
sure movement 

dy showed him to be supple 
heduled exercise, muscled 
watched his well-shaped, 
idly. Their grasp 
be irresistible, she thought, and 

cheeks were briefly dyed with 


was 


every 


with 
She 


ned hands 


were gayly discussing the com- 
Dosha noticed the 
which turned all 
it neighboring tables toward the 
of the grill. She was still 
to be intrigued by the 
any notable, and she followed 
irious glances eagerly. 


1 
| 


ces when 
of interest 


golden-haired woman in 
the among the 
tables, holding a scarlet enameled 
though it were the 

1 Watteau shepherdess. There 
mething familiar about 
the white 
from her hat brim, 
sha tried to place her, just as 
her head. 
the blond beauty’s attendant swain 


ins. 


llowed waiter 


sale 
stick as 


faintly 
she 


wathed as 


1 +h | 
| that hung 


was in 


me de Brisac inclined 
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hove into. view, and Dosha found her- 
self gazing into her husband’s startled 
eyes. 

This was the first time she had actu- 
ally encountered him in the company 
of Natalie Dupres, and it gave her a 
queer sensation of utter repulsion. Yet 
both the countess and her brother were 
more perturbed by the incident than 
she. Allerton scowled darkly at Alec, 
who was seating the comedienne at an 
adjacent table. And when Varesco, 
with perhaps too nonchalant an air, 
strolled over to them, he was barely 
courteous. 

“An unexpected pleasure, carissima,”’ 
he told his wife suavely, after greeting 
the others. 

Dosha shrugged indifferently. Yet 
she was thankful that he kept up an out- 
ward show of domestic felicity. She 
chatted of inconsequential matters while 
he stood there. But Varesco, betraying 
a certain ulterior meaning in his long 
dark eyes, soon played the contemplated 
card that had brought him to their table. 

“IT take it that we cannot hope you 
and Madame de Brisac will linger in 
Paris after the hot weather sets in, 
Allerton. And your departure will 
mean a void for my wife.” 

He smiled idly at Allerton. 
was 


There 
the casual 
words, Dosha, who knew every expres- 
sion, Alec’s, realized. 
Was this the reason he had smiled so 


curiously auring the past 


some secret portent in 


every tone of 


when 
Allerton or his sister ? 


weeks 
she had mentioned 
Was it possible that he was jealous, un- 
willing for her to have any masculine 
friendships in the face of his own in 
fidelity ? 

Madame de Brisac regarded the tip 
of her exotic cigarette minutely 

“We are not Deauvill 
season,” Allerton remarked. “It gets 


ing to e this 
rather monotonous, in 
better plan.” 

Nella de 


was a mask. 


tine I have a 


Brisac’s sallow little face 
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“My most recent acquisition,” Aller- 
ton continued, “is a yacht. And a lazy 
trip through the Mediterranean has al- 
ways held out lure for me. If I can 
get the captain I want we'll try that.” 
He seemed suddenly obsessed by a new 
idea. “Here’s a notion! Why can’t we 
get up a party, Nella, with Monsieur 
and Madame Varesco as the drawing 
cards? Could you escape your engage- 
ments?” he asked Alec. 

The countess lowered discreet eyes. 
This yachting party had been planned 
for months, and as the brief invitation 
list now stood 

“So many people dislike the sea,” she 
murmured. “Perhaps Monsieur Var- 
esco, a native of the hills, shares that 
aversion.” 

Varesco had his cue, but to Dosha’s 
amazement he ignored it deliberately. 

“Neither concert engagements nor a 
tendency to mal de mer are my mis- 
fortune,” he told them gayly. “Nothing 
could give me more pleasure than such 
a trip!” 

Dosha interposed abruptly. 

“But Alec, you have already engaged 
yourself !” 

“Varesco can play when and where 
he chooses,” he reminded her. 

“And I, madame, may 
America for a few months.” She un- 
truthfully reassured Nella de Brisac, 
with a fleet smile. “But if I do not go, 
as Alec says, nothing could please us 
more.” 


return to 


Quite deftly she closed the subject, 
so that Alec had to leave them, return 
to his impatient companion. 

For days—days in which she saw 
little of her husband—Dosha wondered 
at two things: at his sudden change of 
attitude, his eager acquiescence to the 
suggestion of the man, whom, five min- 
utes before, he had been subtly accusing 
of too close companionship with his 
wife; and at her own inexplicable feel- 
ing of aversion to the acceptance of the 
invitation. Her reluctance might have 


been occasioned by the countess’ reluc- 
tance, which had showed itself so 
plainly for a brief moment. But she 
did not think that was it. After all, it 
was Allerton’s yacht, Allerton’s invita- 
tion. And Nella de Brisac cared for 
her. That she knew. She knew also 
why the countess had hesitated when 
her brother had so eagerly extended the 
invitation. 

Dosha, sitting alone that afternoon in 
the furnished flat they had taken, smiled 
gently. Madame de Brisac feared some 
sentimental interlude between Ross and 
herself. But that, Dosha insisted to 
herself, was the last thing in the world 
the countess had to fear. She, Dosha, 
was through with men 

It occurred to her that it was some- 
what tragic that a young and beautiful 
woman of twenty-one should be doomed 
to a life remote, aloof, from the human 
lot. But it was so. Alec and life had 
quenched to blackened ash the fire and 
flame of her youth, had turned to stone 
her hitherto young heart. She 
seemed to have lost all capacity for emo- 
tion. Broodingly she wondered if the 
blow Alec, her once beloved, had struck 
her, had even killed her capacity for 
pain. For since that sharp, unbearable 
pang, she had, she thought, felt nothing. 
She smiled out at the opalescent sky. 
Did he think that he was hurting her, 
punishing her for her coldness, by his 
affair with the blond actress? 

Two days after that hour of brood- 


gay 


ing she discovered that her capacity for 
pain, for anguish unutterable, was un- 
tapped. 

She and Alec, exquisitely polite, ex- 
quisitely interested in each other in pub- 
lic, as they always were, were the center 


of attraction in Madame de Brisac’s 
stall at the races. Her women 
paid a sort of fluttering homage to the 
virtuoso, looking like June butterflies 
in their pale linens, their sheer organ- 
dies. And Dosha held court among the 
men, 


guests 
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She felt singularly gay and carefree 
that afternoon, full of a joie de vivre 
which the excitement of the races roused 
in her, that Allerton had helped to 
roster. 

She leaned over the edge of 
could now, a 
away, at the starting ribbon. 


their 
few 
His 
riding clothes distin- 
euished him among the gayly capari- 
' who sat wheeling their 
no more lightly, no more grace- 
As if he felt her gaze 
turned, and cantered up. 
you but knew it, I’m wearing 
colors,” he told her, bare, 
fair head catching goldish gleams 
ht in the sunshine. He held aloft 
, and she saw it was the blue of 
wn. “If I were a knight of old 
uld toss me a guerdon for good 


box She see him 


gray linen 
soned jockeys, 
mounts 
fully than he. 
upon nim he 


his 


( 
h a mock sigh she considered her, 
if white gardenias, disengaged 
blossom from its nest of ribbon 
e, dropped it over the barrier 
caught it easily, carried it to his 
} held more 
fastened it in his 


a gesture which 


lantry, and 
mistrust its 

said Dosha softly, her dark 
scrutably 


talisman, J] 
shadowed. Could any- 
f hers bring good fortune with 
wondered : 

1 I’m equally sure that it will 
e luck,” he returned. A bell rang. 
“Au revoir!’ He cantered back to the 
point, reined in his nervous, 


‘A, 


ive 


Starting 

eager mare. 
\ll glasses 

comyx 


were leveled upon the 


ing horses, bets were being taken 
on the respective points of each mount. 
And then, for the third time, the signal 
sounded. The was cut. They 
were off, 


ribbon 


Perhaps nothing in the world is quite 
as absorbedly thrilling as a horse race. 
The very beauty .of the beasts, their 
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trembling with 
eagerness to make the goal, give it a 
quality that is utterly lacking on the 
motor racetrack. No machine forged 
by other machines, and the mind of 
man, however powerful in its purring 
speed, can equal a spirited piece of 
horseflesh, bred from generations of the 
best. 

Their bodies, foam-flecked, 
their proud, straining necks, and flying 
feet, all merged centaurlike, 
mythical whole with the perfect riders, 
embody the spirit of the race as a low- 
slung car of tin and iron can never do. 

Dosha, clutching her glasses madly, 
leveled them upon that black mare, its 
gray-clad rider. 


heaving satin bodies, 


glossy 


into a 


The time seemed end- 
less, yet magically brief before the first 
of the hurdles was reached, 
and the race continued. 


vaulted, 


The first half of the bend was made. 
Two more hurdles. The last 
almost under Madame de 


bar was 

Brisac’s box. 
On and on 

the magnificent black horse 

still in the lead. She could distinguish 

the the riders 

intent, burned until they 


The race was almost won. 
they came 
faces of strained, 
looked as if 
they were not human, but cast in bronze. 

Her rose-red lips parted in a little 
smile. Now she could distinguish the 
flower in Allerton’s cap, 
her hand had flung him. 


now, 


waxy which 
And then, just as horse and rider, still 
in the lead, reached the last hurdle, the 
smile was frozen on her face. How it 
happened she did not know. The great 
black horse did not clear the bar, but 
plunged forward, all rearing, snorting 
head and frantic feet, rolled headlong in 
the dust. His rider was flung ten yards 
and lay white and still in the very path 
of the other panic-stricken mounts, 
Dosha never knew that she cried out 
his name. It had never passed her lips 
before. Frantically she pushed past her 
terrified companions, past the track at- 
tendant at the little beneath the 
wooden flight. She sped to where he 


door 
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lay, her winged feet flashing through 
the dust of the track. 

Others had reached him first, of 
course, but it was she who knelt at his 
side, stanched, with her handkerchief, 
the flow of blood from his left temple. 
His right arm was twisted under him 
grotesquely. He came back slowly to 
consciousness and with a sigh opened 
his eyes. 

Two men came bearing a stretcher 
while Nella de Brisac and her guests 
stood helplessly by. But Ross did not 
turn to his sister to reassure her with a 
word. His gray eyes were fixed won- 
deringly upon Dosha’s 
so close to his. <A 
pale lips. 


colorless face, 
smile twitched his 
Stiffy he raised his unin- 
jured arm, reached for her slim, cold 
hand, whose touch seemed to heal the 
throbbing wound in his head, clasped it. 

“My dear,” he whispered. 

The little smile 
Dosha’s mouth very tender. 

The look inti- 
mately, so rapturously, did not pass un- 
carefully to the 
stretcher, borne to a near-by tent, while 
his distracted followed. And 
Dosha, left standing there in the hot 
sunlight, which limned her pallor, her 
fright, the blood-stained handkerchief 
in her hand, found Alec beside her, his 
arm through hers. 


sweetest made 


they exchanged so 


seen. Ross was lifted 


sister 


He, too, was very pale. His mouth 
smiled, but It was only 
the lift of his upper lip, showing his 
white teeth, that gave a first impression 


mirthlessly. 


of gayety. His eyes, close-lidded, sug- 
gested the sinister as they bored into 
hers. 

But Dosha, a little dazed, curiously re- 
mote from Alec and all the rest of the 
world, in this mantle of fear that 
shrouded her, only walked back with 
him to the group which awaited them. 
She did not hear the hurried chatter, 
the confused and varied versions of the 
accident. It seemed an endless space 
before the surgeon appeared. 


Ainslee’s 


“Monsieur Allerton’s accident is not 
serious,” he informed them debonairly, 
“A fractured arm, a wound on the 
temple. If that terrified mare’s flying 
hoof had struck a fraction of an inch 
to the left i “But 
as it is - 

It was as if breath came back into 
Dosha’s body, as if her veins flowed 
with blood again. Alec felt her relax, 
saw faint color creep back into her 
white cheeks. He spoke ironically under 
his breath. 

“One would think that you, not our 
host, had been struck the perilous blow, 
ma p'tite! Console yourself; Monsieur 
Allerton cannot but with so 
lovely an intercessor praying for him!” 

She stared at him, shrank back from 
the mocking revelation in his eves, a 
revelation she had not dared to face 
even with Ross’ whispered endearment 
beating in her brain, his 
clinging helplessly to hers. 

“But for your 
conceal the depths of 


He shrugged, 


recover, 


dear hand 
ma belle, 
gratitude 
charming 


own sake, 


your 


and your regard for this 


American, who should not, by the way, 


ride a nervous mount.” 

He turned away, leaving the bright 
stretch of track and field a sun-drenched 
blur to her vision. 


CHAPTER VII. 


With only the prompting of her 
tender heart, Nella de Brisac kept Dosha 
in touch with the invalid’s daily im- 
provement until, one bright afternoon 
to the Hotel de Brisac 
to have tea with her friend, the man- 
servant admitted her into the library, 
and she found there, not 


when she went 


Nella, in one 
of her exotic house gowns, but Allerton 
himself, thinner than usual and very 
pale, with his arm folded across his 
breast in a sling, 

Dosha, a figure of light itself in her 
pale-yellow frock and hat, which seemed 
to shed sunbeams in the dark, paneled 
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room, paused an instant, torn between 
a desire for flight and an intense long- 
ing to walk into the room, into his arms, 
her lips raised to his. 
both mad impulses, 
came toward him with a cordial, out- 
stretched hand, 

“How 


> 
agalll. 


smiling, 
She dismissed 


nice to see you downstairs 


nice to be here, rather. The 
past weeks have not been winged, I as- 


sure vou!” 


“How 


She made him go back to the chaise 

gue, which had been brought in from 

Nella’s breakfast room. 

‘To be ill and confined to one’s room 
makes the hours all laggard,” she pre- 
agree a little stiffly. 

His lips curved in a little smile. 

‘That wasn’t quite what | meant. I 
ferring to the void they have 
vithout you.” 

forward, his 

for hers. 


tended to 


ined free hand 
lo you pretend that you don’t 
nd me, my dear?” 
prang up, went to the carved 
ves, with their burden of beau- 
bound Was Nella a 
) this arrangement? 
do you make me put into 
the thing I shall have to spend 
the rest of my life forgetting?” she 
ked him so softly that he could barely 


volumes. 


sha, my dear love—for you are 
it possible that you do under- 

do care as I do?” 

words tumbled swiftly from his 

lips. He but she retreated 

the room. 


ld I have felt the 


rose, 


terror of 

self that day when your horse 
1 the bar, fell, if you hadn’t been 
lear to me?’ she asked humbly. 
Ross, that in all these 
| months I never guessed why 
to you instinctively, blindly, in 
each crisis.” 


“YH curious, 
week ll 


“I knew you were the one woman in 


the world that first night at the café. 
When you looked at me, my dear, and 
beckoned me to your table—— I was 
sick with terror myself when you told 
me who you were. I was so doggedly 
sure that there was no such person.” 

He laughed happily. 

“Come to me, Dosha. Why do you 
keep that senseless distance from me?” 

Sad-eyed, she touched the polished 
surface of the table. 

“Because there’s. more than this— 
there’s the unsurmountable between us, 
my very dear! I’m Have 
you forgotten that?” 

“Do you think I could forget it, lov- 
ing you as | do? But Dosha s 

He paused. For a man of principle, 
of delicacy, his position was awkward 
in the extreme. Varesco’s wife had just 
told him, Ross Allerton, that she loved 
him. That very advantage he had over 
her husband, despicable creature’ that he 
was, made it difficult for him to use his 
pleas. But he was. forgetting the other 
man’s own infidelity. 


\lec’s wife. 


“You must get a divorce.” 

“T wonder——” She paused. Would 
Alec, the jealous, the passionately vin- 
dictive man she had come to know, ever 
give her freedom? She shook the 
thought from her. He would; he must. 
She would force him to do it. He had 
no right to shackle her life to his. 

“Do you know what | 
asked pitifully. “A 


she 
mad 
impulses, of a thousand unhappy traits. 
My heredity is no small thing, to be 
ignored, forg-tten. Alec once said that 
it would shape my destiny. It has, to 


am ?” 
creature of 


my great sorrow.” 

She had stand beside him 
now, and he overcame the impulse to 
take her in his arms, kiss her desirable 
lips. Instead, he raised both her small 
gloved hands to his cheek, 

“T only know that you are the most 
lovely thing God ever made, that you 
are going to be my wife.” > He released 
her as his sister’s step sounded on the 


come to 
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stair. ‘May I tell her, Dosha? 
loves you, too.” 

“No! No!” Some sane and cau- 
tious instinct made her seal his lips. 

And when Nella, who had given them 
this half hour of her own accord, came 
into the dark room she could only guess 
at what had occurred. 

Dosha did not stay long. She was 
conscience-stricken at the older woman’s 
sweetness. Would the Comtesse de 
Brisac be as affectionate, as kind, when 
she knew that her brother meant later 
to marry this neglected wife of the 
gypsy violinist? But she was too ex- 
quisitely happy to let any such doubts 
and shadows mar the perfect bloom of 
her joy. So, knowing well that it had 
a fragility that would not withstand the 
cold touch of reality, she kept it close 
and safe. 

Before she left Ross spoke of the 
Mediterranean trip. 


She 


“This upset of mine hastens our sail. 
The doctor says I need sea air, change, 
and all the rest of it. So we can start 
at any time. Say you'll come!” 

His gray eyes were compelling. 

Nella shot a quick, triumphant glance 
at him, and spoke. 

“It’s to be a small party. The only 
people we’ve asked so far are Natalie 
Dupres, a nice young Englishman named 
Burrell, the Averils, and you and Mon- 
sieur Varesco!” 

Dosha should not be left in ignorance 
of the Dupres woman’s presence on the 
yacht. She had been asked months be- 
fore, and the invitation could not, obvi- 
ously, be rescinded. Dosha only smiled. 
It occurred to her that there was the 
bare possibility of Alec’s proving un- 
true to form, and becoming genuinely 
enamored with the little actress, against 
the romantic background of the Medi- 
terranean islands, the Cyprian winds 
and waters, 

“My husband is very anxious to go,” 
she said simply. “I think it will be 
possible.” 


She walked home to the old-fashioned 
brick dwelling, not far from the Bois, 
in which she and Alec had a month be- 
fore taken a spacious furnished apart- 
ment, was admitted by the concierge 
who, as always, replied to her stereo- 
typed question about mail with a smil- 
ing nod of the head. 

Alec had come in early, was pacing 
the floor of the little salon in his rest- 
less way, waiting for her. It happened 
that they were going somewhere to- 
gether that night. 

“Where have you been?” he asked. 

Dosha drew off her gloves slowly. 

“Having tea with Madame de Brisac.” 

How much longer would this unreal 
phase of her life last, she wondered, 
glancing idly about the room. 

Varesco swung about sulkily. 

“And that brother of hers oi 

She did not answer him; but went to 
the little Louis mirror, removed her hat, 
twisting her dark head this way and 
that as she touched up the sleekness of 
her coiffure. 

Varesco flung the book he was hold- 
ing upon the floor in a pettish rage. 

“Answer me!’ he demanded irritably. 

“He was there,” she told him in level 
tones. 

Something must have happened that 
day to put him in a fury, for he gave 
vent to it suddenly. 

“Of course he was there! Otherwise 
you would not have gone. You little 
fool—do you think for one instant that 
your innocent airs blind me? You love 
the fellow!’ He caught her shoulders 
cruelly. “Bah, what you see in him! 
I am forgetting his millions, though! 
But listen to me. You shall not accept 
one penny from him, one gift of his 
choosing! I, your husband, forbid it!” 

Dosha looked at him contemptuously. 

“You are not on the stage, Alec. 
And if you were, this would not be 
drama, but burlesque. For your own 
sake as well as mine, try to restrain 
yourself. I have never lied to you; I 
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shall not lie to you now.” She drew a 
deep breath, lifted her proud head. “I 
do love Ross Allerton. And he—loves 
me. Now you know all that there is 
to know.” 

He laughed cynically at that. She 
dropped into a chair, gazed at him over 
her linked hands. 

“You can’t understand that 
can you? 


sort of 
Well, it happens to 
And as long as I am your wife, 
though it is only a slight tie that is 
holding us together, I shall be nothing 
to him but the merest friend.” 

\lec raised his cruel upper lip, about 
to spe But Dosha continued. 

“To abandon the hypothetical 
She moved impatiently. “We have 
\lec. Our marriage 
only been a mistake, but a 
I do not blame you for that. 
the sort of 


love, 
exist, 


come to the end, 


has not 
person ou 
ipart from the ordinary run of 


are, 


their 
never 


not to be judged by 
I suppose. | 


ou. } 


have 


Now, all I ask is-——my 


m! It should be very simple; this 


city of easy divorce. Heaven 


you've given me cause enough.” 
rce!” Ile echoed the word. 

silken tone of his voice gave way 
thick and horrible; his 
livid, twitching, as his 
fist came down on the mantel 
bl shattered a 


nething 


was 


low that 
née vase. 


tiny, 


‘You would go before a judge, have 
our marriage pronounced null and void, 
become the bride of this self-satisfied 
fool—and Varesco would be forgotten 
Do you think I give up my possessions 
so easily, Dosha? A _ thousand 
no!” 


C} 


times 


e was incredulous. 
“You mean—you'll keep me, not lov- 
ing me, after treating me as you have ?” 
“You tell me I do not love you? 
Have | not implored you to forget all 
that has happened? Have I not lav- 
ished everything upon you?” he 


stormed. “Because of that one quarrel, 
that thoughtless blow, you have treated 
me like an underling, spurned me with 
your foot! And I, fawning like a dog 
for your kindness, have endured it. But 
this is too much—too much!” he ranted 

He dashed his hands to his eyes, over- 
come by a horrible sort of grief that, 
instead of moving her, chilled her. 

“You can tell me all this, in the face 
of your affair with Natalie Dupres?” 

The gesture of his shoulders called 
upon Heaven to witness the lack of rea~ 
son in the question. 

“T have told you I did not love her. 
She amuses me, flatters me, makes me 
forget you, for a few brief hours. 
Dosha, beloved one, come back to me!” 

She shrank from him. 

“Never! Never! Release me, Alec, 
if you have any love for me, pity for 
me, in your heart!’ 

“So that you will be free to go to 
him? No!” 

His whispered denial impressed upon 
her, as his storming could never do, the 
obdurate steadfastness of his will. And 
then, in her blind misery, she re- 
membered what Paul Vallon, the 
crippled poet who had passed out of 
their swiftly moving life, had told her. 
He was not earthbound by a heart, that, 
as the years go by, becomes heavy with 
Not he! He knew 
passions and desires, joys and torments, 


long-stored sorrow. 
but neither tenderness nor pity. It was 
useless to appeal to the quality he did 
not have. 

“Freedom is my right,” she told him. 
“T shall fight for it, Alec.” , 

His frenzy had worn itself out. But 
the look in his eyes, the steely grip of 
his hands, was more impelling. 

“I promise you, Dosha—and I, too, 
keep my word—that if I cannot have 
you, no other man shall. You know 
me for an unyielding, a conscienceless 
creature, yes? I tell you I will kill the 
man who takes you from me! Now, 
if you think that an idle threat, go to 
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him. I do not bid you stay! Perhaps 
the end of all things would ease this 
torment here.” 

He touched his breast, flung himself 
into a chair, hiding his bitter face. 

For a long time she stood before the 
open window, gazing blindly down upon 
the city. Each roof housed some un- 
happy soul, she supposed. Among those 
diminutive pedestrians—they looked like 
insects from her high windows—must 
be many embittered and sorrowful ones, 
but none as sorrowful, she thought, as 
she. 

Life, that had been a beautiful, a 
glowing thing, so short a time ago, was 
become a thing of dust and decay. And 
while it crumbled about in all its 
ugliness she must live on. 

The lovely primrose tints of the sky 
faded, darkened. The first 
of night fell like mist. Dosha, a figure 
of despair, stood bleakly etched against 
the violet horizon. At last 
shrilly, jerkily. 


her 


sheer veils 


a bell rang, 


It was Alec who lifted the receiver 
from the hook, spoke. He turned to 
Dosha, guarding the mouthpiece with 
the palm of his hand. 

“It is your 
this yachting 
days.” 

She looked at him, aghast. 

“Start in three days! Do you think 

I would go now? Alec, I can’t! Even 
you could not ask that of me!” 
“T demand it of you,” he said sulkily. 
Your staying home might look rather 
strange, for I intend to go. And I 
choose to have you go, Dosha!” She 
saw a sardonic gleam in his eyes that 
she hated. “You see, I trust you, ma 
belle!” 

She tried to reach the telephone, to 
snatch it out of his hand. But he 
caught it up, spoke swiftly, smoothly. 

“Madame Varesco is engaged just 
now. We sail on the third, then. A 
delightful day to look forward to, 
madame! A thousand thanks!” 


Madame de Brisac about 


trip. We start in three 


“ 


Her arms dropped to her side in a 
gesture of submission. She could not 
conquer destiny. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A costly steam yacht is the most 
luxurious thing in the world as far as 
comfort, perfect appointments, and a 
sense of gratified ease are concerned. 
Allerton’s boat, the Gull, was small, but 


perfect in every detail. Under moder- 


ately propitious circumstances, a well-* 
chosen group of people could not help 
but be contented on board of her. 

But beneath the apparent idle gayety 
of Nella de Brisac’s party lay an ele- 


ment of suspense, of something that 
Mary Averil called “destined doom,” 
one night when she had stopped in her 
husband’s cabin for 
he dressed for dinner. 


a cigarette while 


Owen Averil was a rich man and the 
son of a richer man, a mining engineer 
by choice, and 
person. 
Leonard 
exotic. 

At his 
now. 

“My dear girl, 
situation, | 


an eminently practical 
He was an amusing contrast to 
Burrell, for the 


who went in 


wife’s comment he laughed 
it’s rather an ordinary 
Old 
head over heels in love with Varesco’s 
wife, and she love with 
Which a shame, as her own 
husband is raising the devil with that 
green-eyed Parisienne.” 

Mary Averil smiled in a superior 
way, sniffing at the pleasantly aromatic 
scent of his shaving lotion, 

“T like bay rum,” she said irrele- 
vantly. Then, “You’re a half wit, Owen, 
if you haven’t seen that Madame Var- 
esco is mad about Ross. Watch her 
when he’s about. That’s what makes 
the thing really intriguing. She isn’t 
holding off on Nella’s account, for Nella 
is a true Frenchwoman as far as these 
affaires de caur are concerned.” 

By which it may be seen that the 


should say. Ross is 


isn’t in him. 


is rather 
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house of Varesco was the main topic of 
interest on board the Gull. Dosha 
loathed that. But then, she hated the 
glamorous beauty that surrounded them, 
the happy idle days spent on deck, the 
pretense of joy that must be 
maintained at all costs. 
\ thousand times a day she wished 
had defied Alec, refused to come. 
But each time she made the despairing 
knew in her heart that she 
‘ould not have stayed away from the 
she loved. Not when Alec, with 
wild moods, was to be among 
companions ! 


hideous 


} he 
wish she 


he was always afraid. And be- 
of that fear, she told Ross that 
uld never leave Alec, marry him, 
unt of the wild strain in her 


k a long, a tragic scene to con- 
him of her unyielding will, her 
determination. But at last she 
anguished hours to 


\t the cost of 


th, sleepless nights for her. 
\lec? Being Alec, he devoted 

lf recklessly to the blond 

Burrell fixed his glass 


actress 
even Len 
staring after the eternally 
two, remarked to the empty chair 
him that it 


eve and, 


was a damned shame. 
at once grieved and grateful 
brother told that there 


hope of future happiness with 


her 


was hardly enjoving the voyage, 
the weather continued to be. 
undercurrent 
ething almost sinister. 
tiie hot. davs 
yy, and the beautiful yacht slid 
through quiet touching 
and then at queer ports, redolent 


to trong an 


blue-porcelain 
} 


waters, 


mitropic fruits, olives from Spain, 


sweet white wines from inland 


then, as if it were all part of 

foreordained plan of a giant mind, 

ed to loose strife and peril 

ng the pawns, the gay and tragic 
ge came to an end. 


But much happened before that. 
Curiously enough, it was simple, honest 
Mary Averil who brought the climax 
upon them all. One vivid day she had 
said to her husband, as they lay out on 
deck: 

“He’s a Don Juan, Owen. 
think for a moment that he’s in love 
with Natalie Dupres. He’s simply 
ruthless, ready for any feminine diver- 
sion! It would be rather good fun to 
see if I couldn’t bring him to heel.” 

Her husband surveyed her amusedly. 
She was good-looking, in freshly-col- 
ored fashion, typically English. 

“You probably could. if that flatters 
your vanity, which it shouldn't.” 

She considered a cloth-of - 
silver been rather 
and decided to 
for the 


I don’t 


stately 
had 


wearing, 


gown that she 
dubious about 
suppress her 
outré. She appeared that night, late, 
looking like goddess carved in pre- 
cious metal. Dosha marveled that 
had Mrs. Averil plain 
But then, she had never worn that taffy- 
colored hair that it 
thing but a rather 


She glanced at 


English distaste 


she 
ever thought 
resembled any 
clumsy, tannish knot. 
Alec, who leaned over 
Mademoiselle Dupres as she plaved gay 
little French songs. She had 
for the few days that in inverse 
ratio, as comedienne’s infatuation 
grew more obvious, more intense, Alec’s 
was decreasing. Not that he had ever 

love with her. But 
whatever hold she had had upon him 
was, she felt sure, slackening. 


fancied 
past 
the 


been genuinely in 


left 
finish 
strolled to 


Natalie was speaking. He 
the sthrase on her lips, to 
neglected 
Mary Averil 

“Hebe!” 

Leonard 
Nella de 


softly: 


her, 
the 
meet 


1° 1 
sttle P 
littie song, 


Burrell, who was handing 
Brisac her cocktail, drawled 


“The queen is dead. 
next queen !” 

Scornful, Dosha had shielded herself 
from Allerton’s quiet, untiring pursuit 


Long live the 
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with Owen Averil, who now proved a 
broken reed. For he excused himself 
as Ross came up and usurped his place. 

“Why must you always evade me, 
Dosha ?” 

“T have told you why!” 

He smiled at her gravely. 

“You might at least keep up appear- 
ances, my dear. Every one wonders 
why you use me so badly. Come out on 
deck for a few minutes, like a dear 
girl.” 

Laughingly he drew her out of her 
chair, toward the door. And meekly 
she acquiesced. She preceded him up the 
short flight. In the isolated security of 
the upper deck they were alone. But 
he did not attempt to take with a caress 
the citadel he could not take by reason 
of their acknowledged love for each 
other. 

“Are you still deaf to the entreaties 
of common sense—and to all of mine?” 
he inquired of her. 


The old struggle began all over again. 


sy now Dosha had almost come to a 
sort of fanatic belief in her own argu- 
ments. She fervent, absolute, as 
she denied herself and him all hope. 
“There’s a sort of hideous doom at- 
tached to my race, Ross. I see it now 
so plainly. Tragedy has marked us 
since that first poor, desperate Dosha 
came to the Rest. Her life—Heaven 
only knows what it was after she left 
her husband’s house, her little son!— 
was doomed. My father must have 
been a wretched man. There is some 
old story about the woman he really 
loved, and did not marry, having given 
him up because of his wild living. My 
mother he never loved. It was best for 
them both that he was brought home, 
hideously hurt, before I was born, and 
that he died in a few days. I must 
finish the old legend—and finish it 
alone, my very dear!” 
“Tied to this husband of yours?” 
She shook her head. 
“This cannot go on. I 


was 


shall leave 


Ainslee’s 


him, support myself in some fashion. 
But the husband, remember, that I mar- 
ried on the eve of my wedding to a 
kind, just man—it was the wild, the 
tameless, rebel] Dosha who listened to 
his love-making, who fled with him. 
That Dosha can never be subdued I’m 
afraid. She’s the stronger, Ross.” She 
looked mistily out to sea. “Supposing 
fate was kind’—her voice trembled— 
“and I married you. Who knows but 
that in a few years this wild blood of 
mine would drive me on to further 
folly? I might be driven to anything !” 
she ended desperately, and shuddered 
at the thought. 

“T’d risk it, dearest one.” He laughed 
at her very tenderly. “Foolish little 
girl, don’t you realize that you’re a 
thoroughbred ? Against that single 
fusion of what you call your ‘wild blood’ 
is pitted generations of breeding, of 
ancient stock. In the final analysis, 
Dosha, that is uppermost.” 

“Tf I could it !” 
mured. “We must go down.” 

That night the heat was stifling. It 
was too warm to dance, even to play 
bridge or mah jong. Nella’s guests 
amused themselves idly on deck or in 
the main cabin. 

Dosha watched the little three-cor- 
nered drama that Mary Averil had 
staged with her silver gown, her slow 
smile. All through dinner she had re- 
tained Varesco’s absorbedeattention, and 
now Natalie Dupres, her little face at 
once hard and pitiful, was trying to 
beguile him back to her with her beau- 
tiful voice, raised in snatches of song. 
But she had sung to him for three 
months now. It was time for her to 
join the shades of her predecessors. 
Dosha thought idly of La Gayos, whom 
he had forgotten as if she had never 
existed. 

Presently she sent Burrell off to his 
hostess, went to her room. 

The last thing she saw was Natalie, 
her blond head lifted alluringly. 


” 


believe she mur- 
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And though she sang a plaintive little 
chanson he loved, and though Mary had 
gone to take a hand at bridge, he ‘did 
not turn from his book of prints. 


“La vie est vain, 
Un peu d'amour, 
Un peu de haine, 
Et puis—bon jour! 


“La vie est bréve 
Un peu d’espoir, 
Un peu de réve, 
Et puis—bon soir!” 


oldest, most pitiful refrain in 

rid, thought Dosha, as she left 

them together. Futile act! It was not 
entered her own small cabin 
that she realized that she was weeping 
eping, for herself or the woman 

m she had so willingly relin- 

1 her husband? 


oil j 
un sie 


For all women 
d ever loved him, she told her- 
r the blind, pitiful world! 


weather continued 
hout the next day without relief. 


amazing 
resco, in whom some strain of 
n blood responded with vitality 
nse heat, lounged on deck or 
| quoits with beautiful, cool Mary, 
iqued him with her indifference. 
tle comedienne was pale, heavy- 
Despair shadowed her. 
little fool him!” said 
unsympathetically to her favorite 


loves 


1 


1a looked after her, nodded. 
kind, Nella. Speak to your nice 
\veril. She hasn’t fallen victim 
c’s charms. And it’s so cruel of 
imuse herself at that poor crea- 
expense !” 
dear, quixotic child! Have you 
tten how deliberately Natalie 
res laid her snares for him?” 
can’t help it. She loves 
’ spoke Dosha knowingly. 
\s if nature herself wanted to take a 
hand in the brewing catastrophe, toward 
sunset the glazed sky and the mirroring 


him, 


43 


waters took on a curious change. It 
was as if an unseen shadow hovered 
behind the heavens, waiting to pounce. 
And the sea lay motionless, unstirred 
by wind or wave, waiting, apparently, 
too. 

“Tt looks like a storm,” Allerton ad- 
mitted. “Captain MacPierson thinks 
we're in for a bad squall within a few 
hours. I hope none of you are accus- 
tomed to take to your berths at the 
first roll, for the Mediterranean storms 
can be fairly violent at this time of 
year.” 

Dosha, gazing out to sea, felt a pre- 
monitory thrill of peril. She wanted 
the tang of danger, of imminent dis- 
aster. The wrath of the elements, the 
fury of wind and wave and driving rain, 
lit by streaks of livid light, might give 
her from the that 
surged within her. 

There was no sunset that night. By 
seven o'clock they were enveloped in an 
angry, yellowish dusk, and the west was 
shrouded with a solitary black cloud. 


surcease tempest 


They were at dinner when the storm 
broke, and frightened servants dropped 
everything to dash to close the port- 

Above thud of the 
had a roar. Heavy 
footsteps could be heard; the beliow of 
shouted orders. 


holes. 
water 


them the 


menacing 


Dosha loved it, thrilled to it in every 
fiber, until, when only she and Alec and 
Allerton were left in the green-and- 
white saloon—the others, unable to 
withstand the toss and pitch of the boat, 
had sought their cabins—the ruddy cap- 
tain touched his 
cap. 


came below, braided 

“Sorry, sir, but we’re one man short. 
Macklin was knocked to the deck by a 
heading wave and his shoulder’s frac- 
tured. Can you give us a hand?” 

“Of course.” Ross stripped off his 
dinner coat, donned the dripping 
sou’wester the captain handed him. 
“Didn’t we just pass the westerly coast 
of Sardinia? We're weaving in and out 
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of her small islands. 
port ?” 

The captain shook his head. 

“Not possible, sir. I couldn’t attempt 
it in a sea like this. There’s a bad 
stretch of shoals just ahead of us, as 
tis,” 

Dosha followed them out, was halted 
at the door by Varesco. 

“Dosha !” he pleaded. 

She waited. 

“In this possible danger have you no 
word for me? I love you!” 

His caressing voice left her cold. 

“You’re contemptible, Alec. Let me 
pass!” 

He took her hands, drew them to his 
heart. And before she could tear her- 
self away from him, his lips were on 
hers. Faint with a horror she did not 
know she could toward the man 
she had once loved, she wrenched her- 
self away from him. Then she saw 
they were not alone. Lurching in the 
doorway with each rise and dip of the 
boat stood Natalie Dupres, watching 
them. Dosha fled, was halted in the cor- 
ridor outside the salon by a grim pro- 
cession. 


Can’t we get to 


feel 


Two of the deckhands were bearing 
the limp, drenched form of one of the 
crew to the warmth of the galley. 

And while she waited there, wonder- 
ing what was happening above her head 
on the unprotected deck, the hysterical 
voice of Natalie Dupres beat upon her 
ears. 

“If you have pity, Alec, do not leave 
me now! I am afraid! Mon dieu, how 
I am afraid! The noise of the storm, 
the shouts of the men—they sound like 
doom!” 

Alec and pity! But, while he disen- 
gaged her clinging hands, he reassured 
the terror-stricken girl. 

“Go down to the smoking cabin; 
that’s directly astern, and you will find 
the floor more stable. It will be quieter, 
too. Yes, yes, I’ll join you there pres- 
ently, little idiot!” 


Dosha crept along the uncertain, nar- 
row way to her cabin, was flung almost 
to her knees as she entered, closed the 
door. She heard Alec pass, enter his 
own room. She did not hear him come 
out again. 

Half an hour later, when the storm 
was at its height, and Madame de 
Brisac’s terrified maid had knocked to 
inquire if she were frightened, and to 
ask her to join Madame le Comtesse, 
who was ill, she remembered the pallid, 
strained countenance of the littie actress, 
heard her pitiful pleas to Alec, beseech- 
ing him not to leave her. 

The girl must now be alone there, in 
the small, remote cabin to which he had 
sent her, promising to follow. Dosha, 
who did not know fear of physical dan- 
ger, 1. Terror had looked so 
starkly out of those gold-green eyes. 

She rose, made her way to the door, 
passed down the corridor. It was al- 
most impossible to descend the short 
flight of steps. She found the place of 
the rendezvous, listened intently. The 
sound of tumultuous sobbing 
her ears. She entered the 
room. 


shivere 


reached 
little red 


Natalie, her long fair hair disheveled, 
knelt a leather chair, weeping 
hysterically. At the sound of the 
opened audible 
labored throb of the engines, she raised 
her pretty, pale face, marked now by 
grief. 

“You, madame?” 

Dosha nodded. 

“T knew you were alone, frightened.” 

Myriad emotions betrayed themselves 
in flight across the pretty, tear-sodden 
features. 

“Because I was frightened, alone, so? 
Not because you overheard your hus- 


beside 


door, just above the 


band promise to meet me here, oh, no!” 

She was as dangerous as a little 
wounded animal at bay. 

Dosha smiled. 

“Would I have taken exception to 
this rendezvous, mademoiselle, when I 
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have been this 
Hardly.” 


But the 


complaisant long? 
girl, desperate, miserable, 
frightened, was in no mood to listen to 
reason. 

“Say what you have come to say, 
I shall not mind. And I—I 
will tell you what he has feared to tell. 
It is quite true that we love each other, 
are everything to each other. Mon 
dicu!” he shrieked. “This storm!” 

What had Alec told her? Dosha 
spoke very gently. 

“You 
moiselle ?” 

“More than anything in life! And 
he ” She gave herself up to tu- 
multuous sobbing. 


madame. 


love my husband, made- 


“Is incapable of even understanding 
ove like that!” 
The comedienne faced her fiercely. 
“That is not true! I am to him what 
no other woman has ever been, ever 
could be! This Mrs, Averil, does she 
think she can take him from me? Bah! 
He is mine. Even to you I can say it 
ith truth If it were not for 
hold him bound to you-——” 
This was too much for Dosha. 
who could not 
laughed outright. 
“Do you really believe that? If you 
do, mademoiselle, it is my duty to en- 
lighten you. My husband is a heartless 
man. You think 
I tell you he is incapable 


you, 


She, 
endure to give pain, 


and a conscienceless 
he loves you, 
of love! I, his wife, am the one woman 
who has withstood him. And I am the 
one woman he professes to hold in the 
alance against all others. I hate him! 
he will not let me go!” 


The other woman stared at her in- 


credulously. 
“It’s a lie!” 


she pronounced in trem- 
“You're trying to kill my 
faith in him!” 


bling tones 


“I am trying to keep him from break- 
ing your heart. Have you not seen that 


he is ready to leave you at a glance 
from another woman ?” 


“It was better that we should not ap- 
pear inseparable,” the little blond 
pleaded in extenuation. 

She was still trying to defend him to 
herself, and to his wife. 

Dosha flung up her expressive hands. 

“IT see that you will believe nothing 
that I say. I can only prove his in- 
fidelity to us both by his presence. Per- 
haps, after all, he will come.” 

The heavy glass of the porthole pre- 
sented only black water, that dashed 
thunderingly against the glass, made it 
seem a frail thing between them and 
the peril outside. 

Yet they both heard outside the un- 
certain step of the man they awaited. 
He too was pale with the stress of- the 
storm, and his wet 
crumpled shirt front 
had been up on deck. 


coat and 
that he 
His astonishment 
at sight of his wife was profound. 
“Why are you here, Dosha mia?” 
“To disillusion this girl, who thinks 
that you love her and her alone.” 
Varesco tried to laugh at the gravity 
of Dosha’s tone, nonchalantly took out 
a pack of 
rettes. 
“What a scene! I should not have 
believed it of you, on my word!” He 
eyed them both uncertainly, felt behind 
him for the doorknob. “As I am doubt- 
less the object of your 
hadn’t I better go?” 
“Tell me that what she says is not 
true ! 


dinner 
showed 


thoroughly drenched ciga- 


discussion— 


Tell me that you love me, mon 
ami!” pleaded the distraught actress. 
Dosha’s short upper lip curled in con- 
tempt as the other woman caught his 
arm, pressed her cheek against it. 
“Tell her courageously that it is I 


whom you love!” 


“Tell her if 
softly. 
you 


you can,” Dosha echoed 
“She thinks, Alec, that I hold 
bound to me against your will; 
that I will not free you to go to her!” 
She covered her face with her hands, 
and there was no sound in the room 
but the slow, desperate beat of the en- 
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gines below them. “So you will not 
tell her, and she will not believe it from 
my lips! Ah, well!” 

Heartsick, revolted by all the pitiable, 
ugly passions that filled the small cabin, 
she turned blindly to the door. 

“You shall not go!” 

Like a pale-haired fury the French- 
woman flung herself against the door, 
barred the way with outstretched arms. 

Dosha turned mutely to her husband. 
He could not force her to endure an- 
other scene. But Mademoiselle Dupres 
silenced him with shrill, unlovely 
speech. 

“You shall not leave before you hear 
him! Then you will be humbled, as 
you have humbled me with your kind- 
ness! Bah! I loathe such impulses!” 

Her swift hand wrenched the key in 
the lock of the heavy and she 
sped with it to the porthole, which, 
barely unfastened, swung back before 
the swirling that flooded into 
the room. \lec could reach her 
side the key was flung out into the 
night. 

Drenched with the tide she had loosed, 
she stumbled with a scream of 
terror as the man sprang at the single 
barrier between them and the wild dark 
water, forced it shut. But she did not 
scream at the rush of wind, at the con- 
vex green wave that they had glimpsed 
in its menacing onslaught. She 
screamed at a sudden grinding crash 
that flung them all against the opposite 
wall, that made the yacht tremble from 
stern to keel, seem slowly to settle, as 
if it were some living creature, sinking 
into death. A terrible silence hung over 
them, a silence that was immediately 
broken by a dull roar, the roar of many 
waters. 

“The engines—they have stopped!” 
gasped Alec. 

“We've struck something,” 
Dosha. 


door, 
waters 


Before 


back 


whispered 


Already the floor was beginning to 
slant perceptibly. 


“And we are caught, caught!” the 
man snarled. “You fool—you fool— 
you've trapped us all!” 

He turned upon the shrinking, cower- 
ing form of Natalie Dupres, cursed her 
with terrible oaths. And, moaning hor- 
ribly, she clung to his knees. He flung 
her from him, beat senselessly upon the 
door. 

“They can’t hear us,” Dosha told him 
quietly. “Listen!” 

Faint, hoarse cries, the thump of run- 
ning feet, a confusion unimaginable 
sounded from dim and distant 
place. Something ice cold struck her 
ankles. She that two inches of 
water had crept in under the door. 
Even if it were not locked, imprisoning 
them, it doubtful whether they 
could make the staircase. For the boat 
was sinking, stern first. 

“You might 
try to break 
him, 

Natalie dragged at the chair on its 
pivot like the desperate thing she was. 
Varesco managed to rip the heavy thing 
from its moorings, crash it 
panels. 


some 


Saw 
Was 


wrench up that chair, 
lown the door,” she told 


against the 
third time he 
flung all his strength against that grimly 
substantial barrier them and 
safety while the comedienne’s hoarse 
screams filled the cabin. And then both 
panels gave way, only to fall back be- 
fore the sluice of water that was filling 
the hold, sinking the ship. 

‘By the grace of le bon dieu,’ he 
muttered, and held out his arms to 
Dosha. “Put your arms about my neck, 
ma belle—we can but attempt to make 
the stairway, and the lifeboats.” 

Natalie’s thin scream rose above the 
rush of the waters, that were knee deep 
now. 


Once, twice, a 


between 


“Save 
dare not 


“Alec,” she begged piteously. 
me, for the love of God. I 
die!” 

He would have struck her if 
had not come between them. 

“Forget me,” she told him steadily. 


Dosha 
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“Save this poor creature, if it is the 
last thing you do. You owe her that.” 

“But you—you!” 

“I can take care of 
waters are rising, Alec. 
fore it is too late.” 

In that last dark hour he bowed be- 
fore the stronger will. And together, 
he and the half fainting woman reached 
the door. He paused once more. 

“Dosha—are you not afraid?” 

“Of death?” She shook her head. 
“Go quickly.” 

They had struggled through the cor- 
by now, must have made the way 
stairs. The water had crept up 
to her breast, and she still stood there, 


myself. The 
Take her be- 


ot 
t til 


is sorfhe graven image, waiting, 
Her knees were giving way 
a sickly, desperate fear of that 
uiguished struggle. She had lied. 
hard to when youth and 
were waiting. And 
leath, in the present instance, might 
very kind. 


die, 
and love 


Was 


ed her chin. 


an eternity before the water 
With the instinct of 

preservation she drew herself upon 

ecretary that was built into the wall. 

That would give her ten minutes’ stay, 

at least 

She had not screamed once, she real- 

ized with a sort of dim pride. 

roaring in her ears, 
sounded her. 

left the ship then. But still she 

call out for aid. With death so 

why struggle back to the sad por- 

ti f life? Better slip down from 

her strained perch, down, 


There 
Stalwart 


above They had 


down, 


g fell heavily, and she cried 
ragged gash in the ceiling 


out 

above her head. That sound of blows 
had meant something, then. And, as a 
desperately wielded ax crashed through 
the ceiling, making an opening large 
1 for a man’s body to slip through, 


lights went out. 
“Dosha !” 


1 
atk 


She recognized the agonized tone. 

“I’m hhere—safe!” she called back. 

Allerton’s face, pale against the oil- 
skins that glistened from a light in the 
cabin above, showed in the opening. 

“You're standing on something. Can 
you reach my hand, my darling?” 

The youth in her responded to this 
hope with a renewal of all her energies. 
She reached up, caught at his strong 
wrist. 

“Both hands, dear girl. 
afraid!” 


Don’t be 


By some magical strength that was 
not all his she felt herself being drawn 
to comparative safety, gathered briefly 
to his heart. 

“The stairway 
and wreckage. 
Quick, my 


blocked—water 
The boat's going fast. 
dearest!” 

He hurried 


was 


her out on deck, where 
one of the crew stood waiting. 

“All off, boat left. 
way !” 

With the deck slowl\ 
under their feet 
way off, were lowered 
boat. 


and one This 
tilting on end 
they made their 
into the waiting 


very 


“Shove 
briefly. 
“Alec!” 
away?” 
“Yes. With Mademoiselle Dupres.” 
In five minutes they were a hundred 
yards from the ill-fated ship. Dosha, 
with last uttered a 
scream. A man was staggering toward 
the stern, as much of it as was above 
water, i 


off!” commanded Allerton 


gasped Dosha. “Did he get 


one look back. 


and as he climbed desperately 
into one lighted window his silhouette 
showed clear. It was Varesco, strug- 
gling against the awful, sucking tide to 
save her! Their were of no 
avail against the storm, and Dosha, with 
a pitiful moan, hid the sight from het 


vision. 


voices 


So she did not see the Gull give way 
in a convulsive tremor, slide under the 
wild black waters as if it had never 
been. 
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Nor did she see or feel the suction 
which drew them into its fateful grip, 
ground the bow of the lifeboat against 
some irresistible force. For she had 
fainted. 


When she opened her eyes she was 
tr. the water, lashed by Allerton’s arm 
to a spar from the wreckage. And 
neither lifeboat nor the yacht were 
visible. But Ross was with her, guard- 
ing her as much as possible from the 
rough waves, keeping her chin above 
the water. 

They drifted on through the night. 

Fortunately the waters of the Medi- 
terranean are warm. 
they breasted the 


Almost magically, 


breakers, tossed 


Heaven only knew where, until a gray 


film of dawn appeared. 

“The others?” She asked it weakly. 

“They must be safe. Only our boat 
was caught in the suction of the sink- 
ing ship. Dosha, my love—land!” he 
pointed eagerly. 

There, barely a mile off, lay some 
bleak and desolate shore. The calmed 
waters assisted them toward it, for the 
tide was driving in. And just as a red 
sun rose they struggled up the wet 
sands. 

For shelter they found a fisherman’s 
hut, and the kindly people succored 
them with food and fire and dry clothes. 
Primitive needs, but danger and death 
are primitive, too! With her beautiful 
hair braided over her shoulders, bare- 
footed, except for a pair of sandals, 
dressed in rude, unlovely garments, 
Dosha went to the man she loved, who 
waited for her outside. They had sent 
a messenger to the tiny town, would 
soon join their companions. 

In the glory of the new day he held 
out his arms to her. 

“Now that we have faced death to- 


gether, are you going to deny me life?” 
he asked. 

Varesco was dead, but bravely dead. 
And a great death can make obscure 
and forgotten a mean life. She could 
not speak of his cruelty, his supreme 
selfishness toward her. She sealed her 
lips forever. 

“I might deny it to you—but not to 
myself. Jf you want me, Ross is 

She lifted her lips to his. 

A few minutes later she laughed hap- 
pily. 

“Ross, are you sure you know what 
you want? Do you realize that this is 
where [ belong—in a primitive hut, 
dressed in rags like these—with hang- 
ing hair and bare feet? Do you want 
this wandering beggarmaid ?” 

“More than anything in the world!” 

“You have courage, dearest one!” 

He clasped her to his heart. 

“To love this wild Dosha you warn 
me against so often? I am rather proud 
I do not know which 
of you it was who waited in that cham- 
ber of death, while the tide crept up 
over you, who sent Alec out to safety 
with the woman who had taken him 
from you! But the you that is brave 
and strong and_ beautiful, 
strength and beauty of 


of her, my dear. 


with the 


your gypsy 
grandmother ; that is proud, unyielding, 


uncomplaining—that composite you, of 
force and and endurance beyond 
other women; of breeding that is abso- 
lute, of noblesse oblige that is the heri- 
tage of kings—is my only love! 
not give her up!” 

She came to his arms, rested there 
content. 

“And I—I am weary of my wander- 
ings. Even we 
some resting 
heart !” 

And so it proved to be. 


fire 


I can- 


have 
your 


homeless ones 


place. Mine—is 





Fool’s Luck 


Pr. 


By Beatrice Ravenel 


Author of “The Message of Ginevra," 
“The Elimination of Fernando.” etc, 


S Laurie said afterward, there 
is no moral to this story. By 
all the laws of business, which 

are the laws of probability, it ought to 
have ended badly. It was just one of 
those things that happen, and that oc- 
casionally gratify you with the ways of 
Providence. It seems hard on Provi- 
that 


does 


somehow, should be 

d when it the pleasant 

but that’s the way the business 
world feels about it. Anyway, it’s the 
how Eleanor was saved from 
marrying a fool. 

It began on shipboard, on the return 
trip from the Mediterranean. 
Reignor forward in 
chair and said sharply: 

“Who is the man in trousers? I 
wonder where the Hammersmith-Vidals 
ht him. He certainly doesn’t trot 
that sort of bunch when he’s at 
home.” 


one 


story ot 


Eleanor 


her deck 


leaned 


caug 


with 


The description would have sounded 

rie in most places, trousers being 
accepted as the most, possibly the only, 
essential portion of the masculine ward- 
robe. On the Homeric, however, knick- 
ers were the wear, and a man without 
them looked almost spectacularly in- 
decent. 

“Bet you my scarab he’s got a handle 
to his name,” Laurie, her brother, re- 


marked, taking the bit of polished en- 
4—Ains. 


K 


amel from his pocket. “The H.-V.’s 
wouldn't with him otherwise. 
You can see he’s a foreigner. I wonder 
where they dredged up that hyphen; it 
sounds made, not born.” 


bother 


Haidee, his wife, languidly raised her 
eyes. It was characteristic of Haidee to 
the the way home. 
On the out voyage she was too busy 
meeting people, and after that one did 
things the whole time. Guidebooks 
were only intended to fill up chinks, 
anyway. They never told the really 
important things about little shops, and 
places where everybody couldn’t go. 
She examined the scarab indifferently. 

“T’ll take your bet, though it isn’t a 
very good one.” She pulled her small, 
very chic hat over the hair that looked 
cut out of a single piece of jet, and un- 


read Baedeker on 


der its shadow stared at the stranger. 
“Who is the man with the trousers?” 

“What’s remarkable about him?” de- 
manded her husband. “Except that 
he’s dressed for a morning reception in 
the Rue Saint Honoré, and he’s good 
looking in a highly finished sort of style, 
he looks like all the rest of them. What’s 
the lure?” 

“He has such a latent sort of face,” 
said Eleanor abstractedly. “As though 
a spark might set him off. And he 
seems so—so impracticable.” 

“That’s exactly what you said about 
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the stray dog you adopted at Granada,” 
Haidee put in. “Only if you adopt this 
one, you may have more trouble in dis- 
posing of him—when Tom comes home. 
You could hardly present him to a stew- 
ard with a dot of ten dollars, as you did 
Lili.” 

“T’ll find out,” Laurie offered, in the 
amiable tone of a man who satisfies his 
own vulgar curiosity under cover of 
doing a kindness to his womenfolk. 
Eleanor, watching, saw him merge with 
the group that greeted him enthusias- 
tically, in voices which the Hammer- 
smith-Vidals had not yet trained into 
conformity with their ultimate stand- 
ards. After a decent interval Laurie 
strolled back and, passing his wife, 
deftly retrieved the scarab from her 
lap. 

“T win,” he announced. “This goes 
into Wayland’s collection, instead of 
passing out of the family as a bridge 
prize.” Wayland was their son, who 
at the age of twelve was already mani- 
festing interests of the 
artistic kind. 
the two Baron de 
He had also noticed us.” 

“Us!” murmured his wife 
sarcasm that only a wife uses. 

In spite of the warning against the 
adoption of pets that may prove difficult 
to dispose of later, Baron Jacques de 
Mauban-Varennes, in 


expensively 
“TI forget the middle, but 
ends are Varennes. 


with the 


the course of a 
very brief time, became just as intimate 
as the dog had been. Shipboard friend- 
ships are notoriously as quick growers 
as Jack’s beanstalk, but the French- 
man’s progress outdistanced 
them. In a few days’ time he was 
speaking of them as his dear old friends, 
and making it abundantly plain that he 
found their society far more congenial 
than that of the auriferous H.-V.’ 

“Money is like fruit,” he observed 
once, apropos of nothing in particular, 
except the long line, perhaps, of that 
prosperous family as it went by like a 
triumphant procession to capture its 


most of 


Ss. 


favorite shuffleboard court. “Unless it 
has had time to ripen, it sets one’s teeth 
on edge.” 

Laurie chuckled. 

“That’s why we have so many denti- 
frice ads in the backs of our magazines,” 
he suggested. 

De Varennes glanced up question- 
ingly, not sure of his footing in the field 
of American humor, before smiling. 

“Your friends are waiting for you,” 
Eleanor noted, in the subacid tone that 
was becoming a little too habitual. 

“I am better here,” the 
responded calmly. 
litely, 


Frenchman 
Then he added po- 


“Though they have been very 


good; they have offered to procure me 


invitations to clubs and receptions. Ma 
foi, the only invitations that I really de 
sire are those to build bridges.” 

“Is that Haidee 
asked. It had not occurred to her that 
he had any useful occupation, though 
she knew that the prospectuses of Con- 
tinental financial undertakings are rid- 
dled with titles. 

The 


roused 


your business?” 


interest in her voice 
him. There was all about 
Haidee a soft, warm atmosphere that 
went with her large, 


note of 


brooding type ol 
beauty, and that had nothing whatever 
to do with her thoughts. 
never had to encourage confidences; all 


real She 
she had to do was to gaze gently, and 
they overwhelmed her. ‘The 
been devoted to her 


dog had 
and had bored her 
Now the man turned to 
her eagerly, a spark in his tired, long 
lidded eyes. 

“Yes, madame; I am for the moment 
leaving the interior of Tunis, where I 
have a bridge under construction.” 

“How exciting,” said Haidee, who did 
not think it exciting at all. “How won- 
derful to be able to do things like that.” 

“It is wonderful—if succeeds,” 
said De Varennes, with the pride of the 
craftsman. 

“Won't you tell me something about 


= 


it? 


a great deal. 


one 
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As Eleanor, who seldom exercised the 
candor of a sister-in-law, told her after- 
wards, she brought it on herself. The 
girl sat in silence, her short upper lip 
curled, and listened to the waves and 
billows of figures, estimates, and tech- 
nical terms going over Haidee’s head. 
It served her right. She was getting 
to be a professional confidante. She 
drew people out without caring anything 
about them or their intimate affairs, to 
show her power over them, or to amuse 
herself. It was inhumane; it was treat- 
ing them as though they were not human 
beings at all; though they were 


1 


as 
ll, this man might be a fool; you 
Men with pleasant 
aristocratic hands 

to be fools when you knew 

well. Here he 
away already. 
had run into another side of 

work, the personal side. He must 
care awfully about it, to be pouring it 
his ambitions, 


nice, 


was giving 
The mass of in- 


tion 


like that; his his—oh, 
practically spilling his 
ils over Haidee now. Gratitude was 
out from him, delight at finding 
nebody willing to listen to him. 
argued a_ certain ineffective 
Strong men didn’t melt like 


ne Was 


That 


naivete¢ 


butter in the sun when a sweetly pur- 

‘ing woman evinced a little cordiality. 
rve argued strength. 

She listened, one fact seeping through 


contemptuous mood, _ breaking 
gh the slightly singsong, equally 
ssed syllables of his English, which 
excellent in form, but Gallic in 
The man was in dead earnest; 
he cared most intensely about whatever 
is that he was talking about, and 
ecessity was on him of being un- 
od. He had le the 
ging for sympathy. One would get 
lat way, living too long with one in- 
terest. Who should know that better 
than she did, with her own private little 
devil gnawing away inside, urging her 


Was 


accent. 


ca@ur gros, 
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to pounce him into somebody’s lap and 
get a new, comforting opinion on him? 

But it would never occur to her to 
choose Haidee’s lap for the experiment. 
Suddenly a wave of hot indignation 
went through her, a feeling of partisan- 
ship with the man. To feel like that, 
so deeply, so drastically, and to waste it 
on the wrong person—why, it was like 
cheapening some really valuable and 
beautiful thing. She looked around 
for Laurie. He, at least, could appre- 
ciate this man talk about pressure and 
geological formations. She could see 
him across the deck, exchanging the 
usual time of day on the rate of speed 
the vessel was making with one of the 
ship’s officers. And Haidee sat with 
her veil of rapt attention drawn over 
her eyes, behind which she could sleep 
with them open, and not even listen. 
“When did you say your bridge would 
finished ?”” Eleanor asked abruptly. 
It was a confounded nuisance, but if no- 
body else would come to the quixotic 
rescue of a fine feeling, she would have 
to make the sacrifice. 

The intentness died out of his glance. 

“But I did not say, mademoiselle. I 
would give everything I have—still—to 
be able to say.” His eyes, puckered at 
the corners into fine lines, as even young 
eyes become after they have lived for 
years under the African sun, took her 
in; the hard, athletic type that is hand- 
some as a boy is handsome, the almost 
curveless figure. This was the beauty 
that scorned to exercise any feminine 
lure, the Amazon type. He forgot to 
her the bitterness that he had 
spared the other woman. “It may never 
be done.” 

“How long have you been at work 
on it?” 

“Three years.” 

“But that is dreadful,” cried the girl, 
shocked into warmth. 

Instantly his glance softened. She, 
too, understood; she cared. In more 
succinct, clipped phrases, he explained 


be 


spare 
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his case again, and she, leaning back in 
her chair, received his fixed gaze with 
the unembarrassed coolness of the 
American adolescent. She was regis- 
tering a mixed impression, one part 
largely disturbed by the other: 

The beginning was an_ irrigation 
scheme, a system whose one source was 
the river. 

His hair was a good, burnished black, 
brushed from a high French forehead, 
rather narrow through the temples. 

The government, had it been its own 
affair, would have abandoned work long 
ago, but it was altogether willing to 
allow private individuals to go on spend- 
ing their money on an experiment which 
might turn out well in the end. He 
found that reasonable. 

He had talking eyebrows. 

To make the bridge the solid and per- 
manent affair of which he foresaw the 
necessity, he had overridden the objec- 
tions of the directors and had person- 
ally put into the undertaking a large sum 
of money. 

If he were really worked up, those 
tired eyes would blaze, and the straight 
lips under the small mustache grow ob- 
stinate as the devil. 

“‘And what seems to be the trouble ?” 
she found herself asking, in an absurd 
instinct to draw his attention from her 
thoughts. 

“The trouble is a quicksand,” he an- 
swered grimly. ‘That is 
have had to fight. We 
deeper and deeper.” 
ture horribly expressive of a clutching 
grasp. “But I have not yet given up 
hope.” 

“They say,” 


what we 
have dredged 
He made a ges- 


Haidee put in, “that in 
primitive times they used to bury a 
human being under a bridge post to 
make it stand.” She liked to dabble 
in folklore; one found such curious de- 
tails. 

De Varennes gave a short laugh. 

“Then mine should stand for all eter- 
nity. A human being’s whole life and 


soul—to say nothing of all the money he 
could lay his hands on—has been thrown 
into that gaping hole.” 

‘But you have given it up now?” 
Haidee asked regretfully. 

“But no. The work under my sub- 
ordinate, a most intelligent young man 
named Lodere, goes on always. I am 
journeying to America with the expecta- 
tion of interesting capital, as you say, 
in the enterprise. It will open up a 
great tract of country, rich in minerals, 
and when: irrigated fertile 
Then I shall go back——” 

“And _ throw money into the 
hole,” Eleanor supplied cynically. She 
was afraid that the man might, after 
all, be a fool, and the thought filled her 
with unreasonable 


enough. 


more 


irritation. 
“Justement, mademoiselle,” he flashed 
back, ‘‘and myself aiter it, if necessary.” 
With a swift, inclusive bow, he left 
them and swung off along the deck. 
Haidee picked up her book with a yawn. 
“Isn't it 
all that? 
c@untable. 
Eleanor restrained the 
him do it,”’ that ro 
was no 


astonishing, his telling us 
These foreigners are unac- 
Rather ridiculous, I think.” 


“You 


e to her lips. 


made 
1 h re 
use in stirring Haidee up. 
resolved that the ingen- 
uous outlander shouldn't give himself 
away to any of them, if she could pre- 
vent it. It didn’t seem fair. 


Privately she 


It was in pursuance of this deter- 
mination that Eleanor’s treatment of 
De Varennes became even more cavalier 
than ever until Haidee 
that the offhand, athletic 
style was all the rage with the French, 
and that the best way to attract 
was to exaggerate it; they were 
She played 
quoits with him, taught him mah jong, 
tramped the three-times-round constitu- 


remarked in her 
silky tones 
them 
then 
perfectly crazy about you. 


tional after breakfast with him, and ex- 
changed all the possible opinions on 
cars, and guns. Of the last 
two he knew a good deal. She did her 


horses, 
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best to steer the conversation away from 
intimacies, but it seemed that the sluices 
of his confidence, having been opened 
once in her direction, showed a danger- 
ous tendency to keep on flowing. Per- 
haps his perturbing straightforwardness 
a trait which she had not associated 
the from 
living in the desert, and getting talked 
out on the usual social topics, so that one 
obliged to fall back 


mentals 


with Gallic character—came 


was on funda- 
morning she had made some 
jesting remark on the formality of his 
:; Rather to her horror, his 
ed a dull red, and she found 
herself given the freedom of an entirely 


( Dine 


“11 


appearance, 


face turn 
section of his existence. 
these clothes because I have 
kind,” he said with a sort of 
‘Those sport that 
here, I them in 
for the purpose for 
and 


weal 


garments 


rigeur wore 


signed—sport 
that 
Sere as 


they 


open <8) 


I 
| to appear among these brand- 


are too 

I cannot buy new ones, 
» exigencies of one voyage, 
that I should 
I must appear 
when I present 
influential business 


is necessary 


1 
ind m\ 


resources. 
dressed 
those 


h ive 


perously 
‘ 
before 
nen who the fortunes of my- 
work in their hands. It is 
travel first 
ously expensive boat. 


dm 
same reason that | 
| h ce 

t make a good stage entrance, 

sou that I can scrape 

how I love your idioms 


Now do 


every 


-F0eS 


\frican hole. 


you 


’ said the girl coldly. She 
erown a little under the im- 
f hi He had thrown the 


pale 
nis speech, 

her bitterly, vindictively, as 

to punish her for the irony 

he felt manner. “I 

see why you should feel it neces- 

sary to tell me all that. Your wardrobe 

hardly interests me.” 


under her 
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They faced each other like duelists, 
with challenging eyes. His swept her. 
She was wearing a costume of white 
knitted silk, a small hat well down over 
her russet waves, and a cape hanging 
from her shoulders; frightfully expen- 
sive and outrageous simple. In the sea 
breeze it molded her disconcertingly. 
She pulled the cape closer. 

“Yours interests me very much,” he 
responded deliberately. “It is so clever, 
art concealing art, money concealing 
money. You are wonderful, you 
American women. When I met you I 
said, ‘She is clever; she understands 
me.’ Now I ‘She is too clever; 
she sees through me.’ ” 

The girl put her hand on the railing 
behind her; she had the unaccountable 
feeling that she needed support, that 
her knees were trembling. 

“What do I see?” she asked, smiling 
faintly. 

He came so near that she thought he 
was going to touch her. 

“You see a one-ideaed man,” he an- 
swered, in a like a “For 
years I have had only one desire until 
my friends have said, ‘J/ est fou; i a 
Vidée fixe. Now for the first time I 
see the danger of awakening to another, 
of caring as much—more—for some- 
thing else. No, I will not tell you what; 

to give you that cold satisfac- 
You shall not that.” He 
turned on his heel and moved away in 
one of his dramatic exits. 

She felt breathless. 
man. 


say, 


voice hiss. 


I refus 


tion. see 


He was a queer 
Had he been making love to her? 
She had too much experience to believe 
that lightly of any man. Perhaps he 
had Haidee! There was that 
something in her that snared men, that 
had romantic 
streak that Laurie concealed under his 
hard-bitten and practical exterior. A 
quiet smile, not devoid of malice, went 
over Eleanor’s face. Well, in that case 
Not her- 
self, some one much more in the way. 


meant 


captured the yearning, 


they should have a chaperon. 
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Monsieur de Varennes wanted to in- 
terest capital, did he? He might as well 
begin with Laurie, who not only rep- 
resented a considerable amount of his 
own, but had a way of influencing other 
people’s. She would get Laurie in- 
terested in the man, so that the stream 
of confidences might be switched onto 
him, where it would not do so much 
harm. 

The upshot of this plan revealed itself 
one evening some weeks after they had 
reached New York. Monsieur de 
Varennes had just taken his departure, 
the high light on the top of his polished 
black head—it must be japanned, Elea- 
nor declared—had but a moment ago 
flashed in the doorway in one of his 
Continental bows. 

“It’s queer the habit that fellow has 
into of strolling in and out like a 
tame cat,” Laurie observed, flicking the 
ash from his cigar into a small silver 
object that looked as thought it might 
have come off an altar. “An habitue— 
I guess that’s what he’d call it. I don't 
mind. When you get him away from 
his subject he’s the most stimulating 
kind of a chap. 


rot 
got 


Extraordinary experi- 
ences; been everywhere; seen unheard- 
of things. One of these days I’m going 
to shake you women and go round the 
world with him. 


Liberal education.” 
You're crazy about him,” said Hai- 

She lounged on the huge sofa in 
the corner, her feet up. “So were the 
children. So’s O Haru San. The 
only one who isn’t is Eleanor; she’s 
positively rude to him.” 

Eleanor ignored this speech. 
had practice in ignoring. 

‘But what about his subject? 
it getting along?” 

Laurie frowned. 

“Nothing doing. I’ve got experts 
to look into it, and the consensus of 
opinion is that the man’s crazy. He’s 
practically the company. When share- 
holders balked he’d buy ’em out, until 
he had a free hand. He used to be a 


dee. 


She had 


How’s 


wealthy man. I’ve made him hear rea- 
son in one particular. To-day he in- 
dicated that he would be glad to take 
the job that I can get for him. Car- 
mine knows about his record before he 
started this foolishness, and will take 
him on.” 

“T can’t imagine Jacques taking orders 
from anybody.” 
and then the 
buckles 


Haidee lifted one foot 
other, examining the 
critically. “I that 
means he'll be sent away to build more 
bridges. What a nuisance. He’s a 
perfect treasure about the house. He 
tells me of the queerest Oriental stunts 
to have, and nobody can take the chill 
off a dinner as he can. Bet you he 
won't keep the job a week.” 

Haidee 


suppose 


was wrong. It was quite 
three weeks before Laurie came in one 
day, looking ruffled, and threw a note 
across the writing table that did not 
quite belong in the quattrocento draw- 
ing-room. 

“Well, here’s your lame duck in my 
lap again,” he grumbled. “Do you know 
what the fool’s done? He is a fool. 
Reluctantly I admitted it to Carmine, 
who would have burst a blood vessel if 
I hadn’t. He disapproved, Jacques did, 
of something, and what does he do but 
march into the boss’ office and tell him 
When Car- 


how to run his business. 


mine got through talking they disin- 
fected the office.” 


“Exactly 


what Jacques would have 
Haidee commented _ placidly. 
“What are you going to do with him 
now?” 


done,” 


Eleanor said nothing. 

“T like the way you put it up to me,” 
snorted Laurie, his well-defined 
assuming a higher angle. 
pet.” 

“Oh, yes, he is,” 
assured him. “When you pull a person 
out of a hole once it him a 
heaven-sent right to own you for the 
rest of your natural life. He'll be a 
regular old man of the sea.” 


nose 
“He’s not my 


Eleanor abruptly 


gives 
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“Well, Mellone might take him on my 
say-so,” Laurie owned up shamefacedly. 

Haidee laughed out teasingly, but his 
sister regarded him with the quizzical 
affection that was the extreme demon- 
stration of sentiment between them. 
They were a reserved family, the Reig- 
nors, inclined to expect you to take their 
deeper feelings for granted. 

As the winter wore on it seemed that 
“old man of the sea” was the correct 
term. Whether through pure intracta- 
bility, or through some quality of leader- 
ship which could not brook submission, 
Baron de Varennes turned out to be one 
of those men who cannot fit into any 
other The Carmine 
repeated not once, nor 
The became more 
during which Eleanor, coming 


business. 
itself, 
intervals 


man’s 
affair 
twice . 
frequent 
in from the studio where she was model- 
ing this winter, would find the French- 
man arranging the music for one of 
Haidee’s evenings, or patiently dictating 
astounding menu. He haunted 
the house as though there were nowhere 
else that he cared to go, though the 
Hammersmith-Vidals had been as good 
as their word in the matter of invita- 
tions. Sometimes Eleanor caught a 
glimpse of his unhappy eyes across a 
restaurant, or saw them fol- 
lowing her as she danced. At Christmas 
he was included in the party at Hilltop, 
the Reignor place in the Adirondacks, 
and acquitted himself well at the winter 
sports, cheering up astonishingly. But 
the girl understood that his heart was 
in none of these things, just as hers was 
not. 


some 


crowded 


Each of them had a vital preoc- 
cupation. 

lhis fact, or rather this brace of facts, 
was borne in upon Laurie one harsh and 
sleety afternoon when he came in out of 
the inclement world to as touching a 
domestic scene as he had ever witnessed. 


Burning logs were sending shivery lines 
of red up the columns of the tall Italian 
marble fireplace, and making the Kho- 
rassan hearthrug like a bed of blue 
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flowers. On one side of this ‘sat 
Jacques de Varennes, cherishing O 
Haru San, the Pekingese, on his lap. On 
the opposite side of the fire a small table 
had been placed, covered with filet lace, 
and set with Norwegian silver, chased 
with an all-over pattern like a basketry 
woven by trolls. Jacques was wasting 
no admiration on the exquisite appoint- 
ments; his hungry eyes were fixed on 
the girl who was performing small, 
assiduous operations with the tea things. 

For the first time Laurie understood 
what an enormously attractive force 
one’s sister may exercise over other men. 
The long lines of her rice-green dra- 
peries turned Eleanor into a ‘nymph. 
The firelight transmuted the hair that 
outlined her cheek into the inverted, red- 
gold wings of a Valkyrie’s helmet. 
Without ostensible reason she looked up 
and met De Varennes’ 
softer, sweeter one. 


smile with a 
A curious sort of 
smile, thought the onlooker, not the sort 
that carefree young people on a small 
lark of their own might exchange. It 
was more like—well, a truce, a moment 
of content snatched from two separate 
and uneasy lives. It gave him the sen- 
sation of intrusion in his own house. 

“Gad, I hate to spoil sport,” he said to 
himself as he advanced with more noise 
than usual, “but I guess I ought to take 
a hand.” 

He took it, as he realized, clumsily. 
Jacques, gently spilling the dog to a 
footstool, got up to meet him, and both 
men remained standing, Jacques leaning 
against a malachite table that stood near 
the rug. Laurie held a square, thick 
envelope out to his sister. 

“This was in the hall,” he said. 
“Japanese postmark. I guess I know the 
contents; papers said to-day that the 
ship had been ordered home.” 

Eleanor laid the letter down and 
calmly poured tea into an eggshell cup. 

“It'll be good to see old Tom again,” 
Laurie pursued doggedly. 

The faintest tinkle of silver on por- 
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celain sounded as Eleanor placed one 
of the old rat-tail spoons in the saucer. 

“This is right, I think. Two lemon, 
no sugar.” 

Jacques made no move to take the 
cup. 

“And who, may I take the liberty to 
ask, is Tom?” he inquired, his gaze on 
the girl. 

“Tom,” said Laurie, with the air of 
administering the coup de grace, “is 
Lieutenant Thomas Craye Fairchild, my 
future brother-in-law.” 

There sharp, horrible little 
sound, as though the man who stood 
with his hand behind him, leaning lightly 
on the malachite table, had broken his 
finger nails on the unyielding surface. 
Then De Varennes said gravely: 

“My best felicitations. And now I 
must take my leave. To-morrow, as 
you know, I New York for a 
time.” This was to Laurie. “Will you 
transmit my to madame, 
wife, with my most sincere gratitude 
for all her kindness ?” 

Laurie him into the hall, 
and the murmur of their voices came to 
the girl as she sat motionless by the fire. 
When her brother came back she met 
him with a pale, defiant smile. 

“Now I suppose he’s gone home to 
cry,” she said. 

Laurie picked up a small cake from 
the table and broke it viciously. 

“You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self. If you want to flirt, why can’t you 
pick out a fellow that can defend him- 
self, instead of 
that ?” 

“What's the matter with him now?” 
cried the girl sharply. 

Laurie threw the fragment of cake 
angrily into the fire—always, as Haidee 
would have told him, a terribly unlucky 
thing to do. 

“The matter with him is that he’s an 
incapable; not a 
enough, God knows—but an ineffective, 
a helpless fool. Somebody in one of 


was a 


leave 


adieux your 


followed 


a down-and-outer like 


moron—he’'s clever 


Pinero’s plays says that there’s a large 
class of young men who would be not 
only charming but useful members of 
society, if they were only presented with 
about a thousand pounds a year. Well, 
that’s Jacques’ class. He can’t work in 
harness; he can’t conform or 
He’s as bad as one of these damned 
artists when it comes to temperament. 
I’ve pulled ropes for him all winter, 
straining my influence, making myseli 
a confounded nuisance to my friends. 
And now he’s topping it off by falling 
in love with you. Well, damn it all, 
I’m through with him. You may have 
noticed that the jobs I’ve landed have 
been getting smaller all the time. 
one is a pretty subordinate one out in 
If he doesn’t make good this 
He finished with a gesture 


submit, 


This 


Cleveland. 
time——” 
of repudiation, then walked heatedly up 
and down the room, as a man does no- 
where but in his own habitat. “I don’t 
know why I get so excited. ‘he man 
gets a hold on you; you keep worrying. 
Let’s talk about something pleasanter ; 
let’s talk about 

Eleanor sat up with a curious decision, 


Tom.” 


“T don’t consider that a pleasanter 
subject,” she said, 
lips. 
“Eh?” 

“I’m afraid that you'll have to part 
with him as a future brother-in-law.” 

“Well, of all the 
Laurie began. The 
girl’s whole manner checked the angry 


hardly moving her 


foolishness 
somberness ot 
words on his lips. “Have you broken 
your engagement ?”’ 

“No, but I’m going to,” 
rigidly to the fire. 

He came behind her and laid a broth- 


said Eleanor 


erly hand on her cheek. 
“Now, old man, don’t you do any- 
“Think 


That’s no way to treat a per- 


thing rash,” he advised kindly. 
it over. 
fectly good fiancé, to jilt him when he’s 
thousands of miles away, out of a clear 
sky. Wait till he gets home, anyhow. 
You might find the old impression re- 
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viving. There’s nothing like a man on 
the spot, you know.” 

“No,” said Eleanor stonily. 

Laurie hesitated. 

“What's the trouble?” he blurted out. 
“The well-known geisha girl? I tell 
you, those things don’t mean anything. 
They're regrettable, but there’s nothing 
a man forgets so quickly. Look at it 
broadly. Tom’s a good man, eminently 
suitable, to be trusted, once you’re mar- 
If I were you, I’d over- 
look a weak moment or so.” 

“If you loved him.” 

“Of course.” 

“Well,” said the girl with dreary 
inality, “I don’t love him. I know that 

I'm -sorry—I made the 
mistake, and I don’t intend to perpetuate 
t” 

She got up, and her brother found no 
with which to detain her. 
Eleanor had always managed her own 
He 
was upset and mortified about it because 
Tom had his own for the 
matrimonial but couldn’t 
girl off against her own in- 

That day had gone by. He 
ndered how Haidee would take the 
W 


ried to him. 


now. sorry— 


argument 


afiall 


, and pretty intelligently, too. 
been entry 
stakes, you 
irrv a 


tion, 


lo his surprise she took it, not with 

contemptuous remarks on flighty 
ls who didn’t know their own mirids 
ch he had rather expected, but with 
jueer smoldering resentment. It was 
trageous, dishonorable, to treat a man 


t] 


+ 


iat. Laurie ought to exert his 
thority as head of the family to keep 
from disgracing herself. The en- 
ement hadn’t been announced, but 
veral people knew of it, and the Fair- 

lds would be horrid. It was only 
hen he lost his temper and informed 
her that the affair was neither his bus- 
iness nor hers that she desisted. Then 
she burst into tears and accused him 
of a lack of consideration. Laurie came 
out of the encounter with the regular 
conviction that it was no use trying to 
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understand women. They weren't 
people; they were something else. 

It was at this time that he began to 
astonish his circle by displaying a highly 
unusual tendency to philosophize. He 
would wake up out of a brown study 
and observe, apropos of the stock re- 
port: “I wonder whether we don’t make 
too much of the mere ability to scratch 
up a living.” Once he observed pro- 
foundly: “That man Wells is right. 
Half the brains in the world are wasted 
by being forced into the wrong jobs.” 
All of which speculation, in the mouth 
of the business man, amounts to flat 
heresy. At intervals he would wonder 
aloud what idiot was 
doing with himself now. Except for a 
brief note of acknowledgment, no news 
had come from Jacques. 


Haidee’s angel 


It was curious how deep the stranger 
had struck his roots into their house- 
hold, instead of resembling, like most 
entertaining foreigners, a bunch of cut 
flowers that comes and out 
Another circumstance 
was that the two women spoke of him 


in 
curious 


foes 


again. 


only when they were not alone together. 


Indeed, they were seldom that. Haidee 


had her own friends, and was going 


about feverishly, growing haggard and 
restive in temper, instead of taking her 
usual calm, excellent of herself. 
She won a great deal at bridge, and her 
luck only increased with tension. 

As for Eleanor, she appreciated the 
value of 


care 


a studio, especially after she 
had got a few bookracks on the market. 
It was an People took 
work seriously and left one alone. 
were ready to believe that the faint 
hollows under her cheekbones came 
from the awful !ot of energy that crea- 
tive art took out of one. Girls asked 
her wistfully—for some of them really 
loved her—-not to work so hard. It 
was bad advice; work was the only 
thing that helped. 

Altogether it was a trying winter. 
One day, in the first watery beginnings 


escape. one’s 


They 
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of spring, Laurie came home with a per- 
turbed manner in which the chief in- 
gredient was relief. 

“Well,” he announced without pre- 
amble, “the cat came back.” 

His tone made the eyes of the two 
women spring toward him. He took 
his place on the hearthrug with the air 
of an orator who holds his public in 
the hollow of his hand. The fire 
formed an oasis of light in the shadowy 
drawing-room. Eleanor had _ been 
knitting near it while Haidee, on her 
favorite corner sofa, had been lounging 
on the cushions of Venetian embroidery, 
teasing the dog. 

“T was beginning to think he’d used 
up his ninth life, but he walked into 
the office this morning.” 

From the dusky corner came Haidee’s 
veiled tones. 

“How—how did he look?” 

Laurie paused for an intolerable sec- 
ond, a pause that seemed waiting for a 
woman’s hysterical scream to fill it. 

“He looked,” he uttered deliberately, 
“as though he had been through hell.” 

The darkling voice sounded again: 

“Why didn’t he write to us—you ?” 

“You may well ask. I was so furious 
with him that I told him it was an in- 
sult to his friends, not giving them the 
opportunity of Then the 
storm. broke. It was the idea of help 
that he couldn’t stand. 
Felt he’d been a 
much already. Of course he 
Cleveland job promptly.” 

Eleanor asked in a tone that sounded 
callous: 

“What’s he been doing all this time?” 

“Anything that came his way. At last 
he seems to have drifted into a cheap 
vaudeville company, and that was the 
breaking point. He put his head in his 
hands when he came to that and—cried! 
‘Mon dieu, the filth they wanted me to 
sing!’ Anyway, that brought him back 
to New York, and he came to me, as 
he said, because his spirit was broken. 


helping. 


Damned pride. 
taken too 
lost the 


nuisance, 


Poor devil.” 
husky. 

If it had not been for the footstool, 
they might not have found out. Eleanor 
got up and went toward the door. The 
footstool, a marvelous with a 


Laurie’s own voice grew 


affair 


Gothic design worked on. the cushion, 


was directly in her path, and Fate sat 
upon it. When the will has its work 
cut out for it keeping control of the 
nerves, and is suddenly called on to 
maintain the physical balance of its 
With a 
harsh, ugly, uncontrollable sob that was 
a general confession 


owner, something gives away. 


as well, Eleanor 
righted herself and stumbled out of the 
room. 

“Good God!” said Laurie aghast, ob- 
livious of the silence in the corner, “I 
knew /ic did, but I’m damned if I 
pected that she—— That's why she 
broke with Tom. And I asked De 
Varennes to come to dinner to-morrow. 
Didn’t bring him home with me because 
it was too much like taking in a 
cat. Had to force a loan on him for 
some decent 
sented to take it 


sus- 


sick 
clothes. He only con- 
when I told him that 
I knew of a job he could have right 
away. In fact he'd have to leave for 
Philadelphia to-morrow night, if he 
wanted it. Only a clerkship this time.” 
He began walking up and down, talk- 
ing in jerks. ‘Glad there’s one thing | 
didn’t tell while she was in the room 
Do you know what he wanted me to do, 
sweetie? Give him a.job up at Hilltop— 
He could do 
that, had once owned a country prop 
erty. 


gardener or something. 
He said, ‘It is no degradation to 
Gad!” 

O Haru San, who was cuddled against 
her mistress, gave a piercing and out 
raged yelp. 
and her from the room, leaving 
Laurie to work out his mood for him- 
self. He was really extraordinarily 
moved. After a while he wandered 
upstairs in search of the children, who 
were at home for the spring holidays, 


serve those whom we love.’ 


Haidee scooped her up 
bore 
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feeling the need of a cheerful and un- 
knowing element in this baffling world. 
He maintained a sympathetic relation 
with them both, though he saw very little 
of them. Wayland and Dorothy, who 
was two years older than her brother, 
were brought up according to the best 
modern methods, which provided board- 
ing school all winter, camps all sum- 
mer, and parties during the lesser vaca- 
tions. They were generally kind to 
their father, whom they considered a 
good sport. 

When they learned who was coming 
to dinner they willingly consented to 
remain at home on the following eve- 
ning. De Varennes exercised over them 
the same fascination that had entrapped 
Laurie. Their hilarious welcome sub- 
merged whatever strain might have ac- 
companied the return of the lame duck, 
So bent were they on relating their own 
adventures since the last merry meeting, 
that they forgot to insist on his. It was 
only by the most shameless maneuvering 
that their father got them away from 
Jacques after dinner, enticing them into 
the music room on the plea of some new 
records. He knew that he was doing 


the wrong thing, encouraging the play- 
ing with fire, but he couldn’t help it. 


The hungry, doglike expression in 
Jacques’ eyes, which rested on Eleanor 
when he thought himself unobserved, 
begging for some obscure mercy at her 
hands, went to Laurie’s heart. All the 
man was asking for was just a little 
kindness to take away with him and 
dream over for the rest of his broken 
life. 

And it seemed likely that that was 
about all he was to get. Frankly, Lau- 
rie told himself, he couldn’t understand 
Eleanor. She was defiantly gay, as 
gay as Dorothy, as regardless of motives 
under the surface. Well, perhaps the 
presence of other people made her hide 
her real feelings. Hang it all, the man 
should have his little moment of com- 
* fort. 
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For three quarters of an hour Laurie 
kept the disturbing element engaged 
with the charms of music. Then they 
returned to the drawing-room to find 
Jacques and Eleanor primly seated on 
opposite of the fireplace, and 
Haidee on her sofa, placidly knitting at 
the stocking for Wayland that she re- 
membered when he came home. 

Laurie was so disgusted that he 
dropped morosely beside his wife and 
began taking her to task in a tone that 
was positively rude. 

“Haven't you any heart?” he hissed, 
like a stage villain, between his teeth. 
“You don’t suppose they wanted you, 
do you?” 


sides 


She responded in similarly resentful 
but lowered tones. 

“Crazy. I think she did. Besides 
you don’t consider him a proper parti, 
surely ?” 

The children were at their prey 
again. It was safe to talk, if one kept 
on hissing. 

“I mightn’t have thought so once, but 
now I don’t know. 


Money isn’t every- 
thing, sweetie. 


He’d be all right if the 
economic problem was removed; he’s 
good stuff at bottom. No danger of 
his being an idle rich on her money ; he’d 
go right on working.” 

“Throwing it into a hole in Tunis,” 
his wife suggested in soft, scathing 
tones. Her nostrils were pinched in a 
way he recognized and _ dreaded. 
“You're perfectly wild, Laurie.” 

“Oh, maybe,” he conceded unhappily. 
“Only, if they both care, it mightn’t be 
a whole lot dignified for him, but it 
would be less tragic for the pair of 
them. Besides, he’s a Frenchman; he’s 
used to the idea of a girl’s bringing a 
dot.” 

“He’s also used to there being some- 
thing on both sides,’ Haidee reminded 
him. “Not that it isn’t a very trying 
situation.” 

The most trying moment of it came 
at the end when Jacques was making his 
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adieux. It apparently came over him 
that he must express his gratitude in a 
ceremonious manner, something solid 
and memorable. In order to produce 
easiness of feeling in the most ex- 
peditious way, Laurie had produced 
some prewar stuff of unexceptional 
quality. Glass in hand, De Varennes 
rose to his feet, and Wayland found 
himself listening to the sort of speech 
of which he had read in the pages of the 
adored Dumas. D’Artagnan wasn’t in 
it. Such warmth united with such 
delicacy, so ancien régime—that was it. 

Jacques drank all their healths, his 
mother’s first: “that pairle among 
women.” He kissed Haidee’s hand, 
then took a step toward Eleanor and 
paused. Wayland already knew that 
only married hands were kissed in the 
way of ceremony, but Dorothy got hers 
in the way so brazenly that it also re- 
ceived a salute, to her intense gratifica- 
tion. Then Jacques was at the door, 
his voice veiled and incoherent all of 
a sudden, The last glimpse of an in- 
finitely pathetic figure going down the 
street into the night, forgetting to raise 
his umbrella. The rain splashed on 
his bowed head, and the pavement 
winked evilly under his lagging feet. 
The boy dreamed of roads all right, 
rainy roads that led nowhere. 

And then silence. 

A certain impulse of delicacy kept 
Laurie for some time from inquiring 
about his protégé. He put it off from 
day to day, but one morning he came 
downstairs determined to write to the 
Philadelphia firm, if only to shelve the 
conviction that disaster, habituated to 
Jacques’ trail, was dogging him again. 
With a frown he opened the morning 
paper, glanced at the and 
turned the pages indifferently. Sud- 


headlines 


denly, from a brief paragraph squeezed 
in at the bottom of a column, a name 


sprang at him. Yes, the news came 
from Philadelphia. 


He read it stupidly. An unknown 


man who had paid for a night’s lodging 
in a cheap lodging house known as the 
Fleming building—the only night’s lodg- 
ing he would ever need. Medium 
height, dark, slender, perhaps thirty 
years old. He had been found the next 
morning lying on the bed, fully dressed, 
a revolver in his hand, a bullet hole 
through his head. A clear case of 
suicide. The only clue to the identity 
of the deceased was part of a visiting 
card which had been found inside the 
lining of the coat, as though it had 
slipped through the torn pocket: “Mau- 
ban de Var——” That was all. 

Laurie kept on looking at it, hardly 
noticing that some one had entered the 
room and was reading over his shoulder. 
When he saw who it was realities came 
back to him. He felt ashamed of him- 
self. At least he might have protected 
against learning it like this; he 
might have remembered to break it 
gently. After all, though, what dif- 
ference did it make? Nothing could 
make it less dreadful to her. He put 
his arm around his shoulders 
for one piteous second, then dropped 
the paper on the table and hurried out 
of the That seemed kindest. 
With some confused idea that women 
wanted each other at these crises, he 
started upstairs after Haidee. 

She met him She was 
dressed in a lilac neghigee that made her 
more a thing of than ever, 
and smelled armful of 
delicate spring flowers. He touched 
her arm and said urgently: 

“Do go in there to Eleanor, and be 
nice to her.” 


her 


sister’s 


room, 


halfway. 


luxury 


she like an 


Then he went to his own room for a 
very bad quarter of an hour. Poor 
Laurie assured himself that he ought 
Why, it 
was what any idiot might have antici- 
pated, and anticipating, have prevented. 
What was worse, he knew that Eleanor 
was feeling the same, only immeasurably 
more intensely. 


to have foreseen this ending. 
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Haidee entered the breakfast room, 
her large amber-colored eyes opened 
wide, and without a word Eleanor 
handed her the paper, went to the door, 
and locked it. With the rigidity of a 
statue she watched Haidee crumple in 
her chair and burst into a storm of 
tears. 

“You needn't let the servants know,” 
she said. 

The dead composure of her voice 
seemed to infuriate the other woman. 
She lifted her distorted face, careless 
of how hideous it might look in its 
grimace of hatred and passion, and 
struck the table with her clenched hand. 

“It’s your fault—your fault!” she 
She fought with a fresh ac- 
cession of rubbing her eyes 
violently with Laurie’s napkin. “I did 
vhat I could. I offered all the 

mey he wanted, and—and he behaved 

ugh I had insulted him.” 

“You had,” said Eleanor. There was 

xpression in her voice, but her face 


gasped. 


sobs, 


him 


was a frozen mask of despair; it was 
difficult to imagine that it would ever 
be otherwise. Haidee’s small fist 
spread toward her, as 
though it would have liked to fasten on 
her flesh. 
“How can you take it like that—like 
? He’s dead! Oh, my 


geraven image? 
od, he’s dead! And to have it hap- 


opened and 


pen like this, without a word of warn- 


The head went down again, 
ling itself against the white cloth 
pairingly. 
“T had warning,” Eleanor said stonily. 
“T’ve ¢ xpe cted it ever since he left. I’m 
ed to it. 
“Then why, 


ped 


sake,” 
Haidee, ‘“‘why didn’t you save 
Love! You don’t know what it 

You didn’t him—not as 


for Heaven's 


means. love 


= 
Eleanor’s hand closed over her mouth, 
“Don’t say it,” she said warningly. 
“You won't feel like this always. 
You've never cared for me, Haidee, but 
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I don’t want you to hate me. One of 
these days you'll be glad, you'll feel 
more kindly toward me, if you can say 
to yourself, ‘Anyway, I never told her 
that.’ Think—think of Laurie.” 

Haidee drew a long breath. 

“But you didn’t him. Why 
didn’t you? If you had been nicer to 
him, this wouldn’t have happened. I'd 
rather have seen him married to you 
than—this. Why didn’t you?” 

The girl stared over the other’s head, 
her eyebrows puckered, despairing of 
making any one else understand. 

“T couldn’t kill his pride,” she said in 
a barely audible whisper. “I couldn’t 
tell him, in so many words, that I knew 
he would never make good, and so I 
was offering myself as a consolation 
prize. It would taken the last 
drops of his courage and his self-respect 
from him. I had to let him go and fight 
his own way back to me, even if—even 
ii 


Save 


have 


Her eyes closed, as though 
the vision of what might have been had 
been blotted out. 

“Oh, stop it, stop it!” sobbed Haidee. 
“You and your ideals—that let him die. 
Oh, don’t let anybody come in. I can’t 
see anybody, I can’t, I can’t!” 

A faint but persistent knocking had 
for several moments been sounding at 
the door. 

“Go away!” Haidee almost shrieked. 

The scared voice of Bertha, the par- 
lor maid, came through the panels. 

“Madame, there is some one to see 
you.” 

Haidee swept 
struck the door. 
“Go away.” 

There was a murmur on the other 
side. Then Bertha, more agitated than 


across the room and 


ever : 

“But, madame, he insists on seeing 
you.” 

“Open the door!” cried Eleanor. 

She pushed Haidee to one side and 
did it herself. For an instant she stood 
in the opening more statuelike than be- 
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fore, rooted to the ground. But this 
time it was a statue of spring, of hope, 
of the young goddess of love rising from 
a rose-strewn sea, of everything startled 
into life by the incredible power of 
happiness and youth and awakening 
passion. 

Providence 
thing. 

In the hall stood Jacques, Jacques 
like the hero in the fifth act, resplendent, 
looking, as Eleanor told him long after- 
ward, like a fashion plate that had gone 
to heaven and returned with a celestial 
smile. 3ertha went past him swiftly 
into the room where a pale and limp 
woman had dropped back into a chair, 
and lay alarmingly still, but he was 
oblivious of this. He saw nothing but 
the awakening statue, the Galatea that 
belonged to him. With one conquering 
gesture he put his arm about her and 
propelled her through the hall into the 
drawing-room, that room of memories. 
Then he took her into an embrace that 
recognized no 


had done the pleasant 


and no 
luctance, and poured into her ear 
tenderest afforded by tl 
vocabulary of the language of 


“ 


resistance 


epithets 
lovers. 
You’re not dead, you’re not dead!” 
was all Eleanor could find to say. She 
said it over and over. 

Jacques tore his eyes from her to 
raise them to heaven. 

“Dead—with you in my arms?” he 
ejaculated. “O dieu, how I am alive!” 

Unbelievable as it may seem, the ex- 
planation came only with the excited 
appearance of Laurie, who came down- 
stairs at a dash when the news had fil- 
tered up to him. Eleanor inca- 
pable of caring for anything but the un- 
believable rapture of the present in- 
stant. Jacques was here, here under 
her hands, under her lips, Jacques pro- 
testing that he loved her, had loved her 
from the moment that her cool eyes had 
compassionated him. : 

“But—but—but what’s happened?” 
shouted Laurie. 


was 


De Varennes seized beth 
han ls. 
“My 


exuited. 


him by 
bridge! My bridge!” he 
“They have struck bottom at 
last, and at the bottom they have found 
—what do you suppose? No, rot gold, 
not diamonds. But they have found 
phosphates. They ship phosphates 
from Tunis by the shipload, as you may 
know. 
me? 


How did the work go on without 
You remember my assistant, that 
very intelligent young man named Lo- 
dere? Well, the hole got him, just as 
it had got me. I sent him every sou 
that I could scrape and rake, and when 
I could send no more, he—brave garcon 
—won a prize in the lottery, 
him, and went on with the 

He shall not And 
when they struck the phosphates be- 
hold how all We are no 
longer two madmen; we are [ 


men of 
vision. The irrigation will go on; the 


God being 
good to 
dredging. suffer. 


s changed. 


phosphates will go out; the bridge will 


be my monument forever! Serious 
business men who know me, even in this 
country, are ready to advance me all that 
I need.” 


“And the first thing you do is to g 


some glad rags and go courting—like th« 


Laurie. 
“But naturally,” responded De Va- 
rennes. 


frog,” suggested 


on his arm 
“The man who died,” she said gently. 
“ T 1 ” 
Who was he? 
“Poor Dumont, a man I 
pension in Philadelphia, a 


Eleanor laid her hand 


met in my 
fellow coun- 
tryman, poorer than I[ was. [ gave him 
and the card 
must have slipped from the pocket, as 
the paper says. 


some of my garments, 

I hoped to see you be- 
fore that shocking thing came to your 
eyes. If I had known where to find 
him before it was too late! But he dis- 
appeared.” 

“Where’s Haidee?” 
glancing round. 

As he 


room. 


Laurie, 
“Does she know ?” 

Haidee entered the 
braced herself, but 


asked 


spoke 


[Eleanor 
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there was no need. Her sister-in-law’s 
manner had returned to its composure, 
her complexion to its exquisitely 
touched-up sleekness. Very prettily 
she made the necessary felicitations. 
Only Eleanor knew that the kiss she 
seemed to press upon the bride-elect’s 
cheek did not touch it. Truly, with a 
properly trained woman habit is second 
nature, and the social exigencies are 
nature itself. 

Eleanor came nearer to admiring her 
sister-in-law than she had ever done. 
There was no fear that Haidee would 
ever again refer to that poignant hour 
during which they had dropped the 
She was game; she could ac- 
cept defeat and go on playing up. Above 
all, there was no danger that Laurie’s 
peace of mind would ever be disturbed 
by the image of the frenzied and love- 
distraught woman whom he had never 
seen. 


masks. 


And that, no doubt, is why Laurie as- 


. 


p 


HAMIL, famous Hungarian portrait painter, asked if he did not 


RTHUR 
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sured her that night that the story of 
his new future brother-in-law was an 
inconsequent story, a story without a 
moral. According to all the rules it 
ought to have ended badly. Jacques was 
the predestined victim; the phosphate 
beds were a pure afterthought, slipped 
in, like a blessing, at the bottom of a 
quicksand; the plot was too fantastic. 
Above all, a harebrained, one-ideaed 
person is a species of fool, and it was 
clearly impossible that Eleanor could be 
in love with a Haidee 
could have been. 

“T met you first,” said Haidee, playing 
the game. When he kissed her for the 
compliment she looked down at her 
hands and smiled an odd, twisted smile. 

“Well,” said Laurie, pleased with the 
world, “of course he isn’t a fool. 
a brilliant chap, in his way. 
certainly has fool’s luck.” 

And from his wife’s bored heart rose 
the silent cry, “So have you!” 


fool. never 


He’s 
But he 


think the American working girl more beautiful than the average society 


woman, replied that American society women were very beautiful. 


“All of them,” 


he said, ‘““want to be portrayed as having youthful forms, and since most of them 
are, in fact, athletic, it is easy to fulfill their desire.” 


Pp 


ARISIANS maintain that Americans lack subtlety in the use of perfumes. 


A Frenchwoman never puts perfume on a handkerchief. 


And since the 


scent should be delicately noticeable only when one moves, she puts a drop behind 


the ears, 


on her shoulders, hides a bit of scented cotton in her tresses or in her 


handbag, and lightly touches the palms of her hands before donning her gloves. 
But to drench a handkerchief—that practice the Parisian regards with horror. 


Pp 


are turned, and London now apes America. 


THE tables 
I 


ears wearing tortoise-shell glasses; 
interest, at least, in chewing gum; English palates are learning to like grapefruit, 


cocktails, and iced water. 


Princess Mary ap- 
the prince, it is said, admits to an 


Even the frock-coated, top-hatted gentry end their 


stroll beside Rotten Row by “stopping in to have one of those American ices,” 


as they call an ice-cream soda. 


Five o’clock tea has become more elaborate with 


the introduction of charlotte russe, strawberry shortcake, and frilly sandwiches. 
While skyscrapers and jazz dance halls have invaded London along with American 


slang. 
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By Valma Clark 
Author of “The Middle of the Tale,” 
“The cho,” ete. 


HE girl sat on an old, decayed 
dock at the edge of the little 
lake and sobbed. Her chin rest- 

ing on her hunched-up knees, she sobbed 
with the helplessness and abandon of a 
badly spoiled child. Before her the set- 
ting sun made an orange smear, which 
gave a false illusion of heat, since al- 
ready the chill of the Northern night 
was upon her, in the steeling over of the 
water and the graying of the rocks and 
the darkening of pine trees. Behind 
her was the log shack where Tommy lay 
unconscious. The only gay thing on the 
horizon, beside the girl herself—for 
Corinne, even in tears, was a pert, small 
figure—was _ th 
canoe, which was drawn up on the rocks 
below. 

On all the little still Canadian lake 
there was no sign of human life; since 
the morning when Tommy had been so 
strangely smitten there had been no 
faintest sign of life. There was not 
much chance of meeting human life up 
here, Corinne understood, unless other 


scarlet honeymoon 


campers should chance to pass their way. 
She had done for Tommy everything 
that she could think of to do; not that 
Corinne, who had been used all her life 
to having every smallest detail attended 
to for her, had been able to think of 
much. 

“Tn sickness and in health,” she had 
promised not five brief days before. But 
it was not fair for him to test her like 


this so soon, not fair for Tommy, who 
was strong enough to carry three her 
size, to bring her up here into the woods 
—the sort of wedding trip which she 
would have chosen last for herself—only 
to collapse on her, to throw upon her 
alone, in this utterly strange and terri- 
fying country, the burden of his huge 
helplessness. Being subiect to the re- 
currence of his tropical fever, he must 
have known the risk he ran. It was a 
wrong chance for him to take—wrong 
to her, Corinne insisted. 

She tasted the salt of her own tears, 
and blinking down at the iron-red water 
of the lake, warm water, not freshly 
flowing, and with a muddy flavor to it, 
she longed passionately for one c 
cold glass of ice water. If only Tommy, 
who was burning up with the fever, 
could know the coldness of ice water! 
3ut at thought of Tommy burning up, 
Corinne’s sobs petered out, and a deeper 
shuddering stirred her whole bod) 
Tommy should not burn up; she would 
not let him burn up! In just a minut 

—as soon as she could think—— 

Meantime, she pressed her eyes shut 
against the hostile solitude. Why, the 
hostile: “Snake-skin 
Lake.” Corinne peeped, shivering, for 


very name was 


the little gleaming, black water snakes. 
She saw a bird skimming the water with 
incredible swiftness. A loon, Tommy 
had taught her earlier, since only a loon 
could fly like that. Through her spread 





fing’ 
bird 
spe Cc 


spt Cc 


was 
her! 
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1 


fingers she followed the flight of the 
bird until it resolved itself into a black 
the sunset end of the 


speck at tne lake, a 
not a loon at 


all, but 
bject moving steadily toward 


sp ck w hich was 
was 5 
her! 

TI | lifted herself on 
She 
her and 
The far flash of a 

Corinne rose on 


her knees 
unbelieving. scrambled 
and shaded 
Me 


eye > 
ping. 
nvinced her. 
waved both hands and hal- 
hysterically. She danced 
hallooed 


for the canoe had 


ried and again. 
, 
need, 
‘ 
but was moving toward 
dily and inevitably as a Fate. 
d and flashed to the cabin, 
on the 


floor beside the 


vote 
rocks in the 
bunk where 


er slippers—absurd slippers 
] 


ng trip, which 
nd 


had been a 
n the 


with an ex- 


a joke betwee two, 


shed Tommy 


over every rough 
hunting 
place ; be- 
a rusted- 
handmade sled, 
itor, there w: 


luggage 


beside 
suited 
the pine 


» bunk wl 


1ere 

lf-shy fingers 

of his hair; 

, dec per stir- 

Tommy’s hot, 
bare throat. 

right. They’re 


fretted in 


not here!” he 


delirius “Must—get on—— 
5—Ains. 
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It was odd how insistent he had been, 
in mapping out the stages of their jour- 
ney, that they should not spend the 
night under the logical cover of the old 
cabin, but should go on beyond, to the 
open Lucky for her, Corinne 
that the 


with a roof over his head 


bush. | 
thought 
just here 

She 


sickness had seized him 


went out again, collapsed in a lit- 
tle heap on the dock. 
ing 


The canoe, mov- 
There 
was it two shapes’ She 


toward her, grew larger. 
Wasa shape or 
prayed that it would be.men, two strong 
men, to carry, him out of this wilder- 
the blur cleared to a 
sleck, black head 
and now two dark braids hung 


over either sh 


ness. But ne 


single figure; now a 
emerged 
sulder \ woman! 


the dock, 


for motion: the 


, . 
al ongside 


The canoe flowed 


too silent almost silver- 


gleamins and 
found her- 
full, black 


Her hair, in its 


paddle was at 
| 


rest ; 


Corinne, sitti ieels, 


ng on her 


self gazing down into the 


Indian girl 


eyes of an 


two loose, oily braid Corinne’s fasti- 
diousness shuddered against 


the oil 


around with a red fillet, and 


was bound 
she wore 
an old bas 
child, much 
evel 1 that 


recognized an odd maturity. 


Corinne 


There was fulfillment in the sag of 


the bosom 


beneath the soiled shirt, in 


ve face, in those 
fulfillment which 
ced The Indian 
1 past Corinne, 
ip the path to the 

sn I letail of 
the litt! ] 1g I } delibe rate- 


Now 


d film of doc 


ness ¢ l ire 
showed through that flu | 


and the eves filled 


bitterness 


ity, with a slow 


strange , as a cup held still be 


neath a dark stream is filled with a 
dangerous liquid. 

“You’ve come—you'’ve come just in 
time ! 


band,” 


He’s ill up there—my—my hus- 
stumbled Corinne. “I didn’t 
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know anything to do. 
help me.” 


You can tell me, 


Still the Indian girl was silent; there 
was something sinister in the quality of 
her silence. 

“He was hot all day yesterday and the 
day before,” Corinne pleaded, twisting 
her new rings. “He must have known, 
but he wouldn’t give up. You see, it’s 
a malarial fever. He was in the tropics 
for over a year. This morning it caught 
him here. I must get him out, back to 
town, to a doctor——” 

And then, since it fell quite flat, since 
the Indian girl was still brooding beyond 
her, over again, 
fought desperately for her attention: 

“Tt caught him here, at the old hunt- 
ing lodge. 
farther up, to the big 
Soden.” 

“Huh ?” 
the flash of 
finger. 


Corinne began all 


We were going three days 


g 
new hunting 
Corinne had her at last, in 
the diamond on her third 
If the Indian girl was a woman 
in her soft placidity and her fire, she was 
still a child in her clear 
contour of her cheek and the reponsive- 


wonder, in the 


ness of her mouth, and she followed the 
diamond’s gleam with the naive delight 
of achild. “New hunting lodge farther 
up?” 

“Yes, yes.” And Corinne went over 
it a third time, giving it to her slowly in 
the A BC of language. Was the girl 
stubborn, or merely stolid? 
could not tell. 
left the creature sitting there unmoved, 
merely 
bright 


Corinne 
But when all her words 
staring at the speaker with a 
and insolent curiosity, Corinne’s 


snapped. 


thin patience 


help n 


vou ve got to 


| Cl ! Cc l. 
here at all? 
and sit and 


he girl shrugged, but her mouth was 
revealing, and the brush of 
her purple-black lashes concealed some- 


thing in her eyes. She spoke softly, 


no longer 


wheedlingly, and even as she spoke her 
glance wandered to the shack. 

“P’raps mebbe I come to trade, to 
trade basket for ol’ any- 
ting. See!” She dumped the contents 
of a gunny sack upon the dock before 
the other, and oval baskets and round 
baskets of sweet grass and porcupine 
quills, with 
rolled 


clo’es, money, 


ornamented 
were 


and 
be fe re 


stars 
crescents, out 
Corinne. 

“IT don’t care anything about those!” 
Corinne, in her petulance, had brushed 
a basket into the lake, and both of them 
followed it as it washed away, the star 
of scarlet-stained porcupine quills on 
its top whirling merrily. ‘“‘Can’t I make 
you understand?” A man’s civilization, 
Corinne had once read, was measured 
by the degree of his sympathy, of his 
ability to understand 
than his own 
was still since she 
could not grasp a trouble which 
did not pertain directly to herself. How 
to pierce her? 


other 
Then this young animal 


problems 


in the savage state, 
even 


“Look!” begged Corinne. “You are 
married ?” 
“‘Ah-hah,” assented the other. 
“Married long?” 
“Married a year,” indifferently. 
“What is your name ?” 
“Winona; Nona, they call me.” 
“Well, then, Nona, I am married, too. 
I’ve been married Corinne 
forced her own eyes to meet the other’s 


five days.” 


full, while the color crept under her fair 
skin; it was the naked appeal of one 
“See, I can’t 


woman to another woman. 
can’t let him die, can I? 
“He 


pression of open pity 


marry vou?” Her child’s ex- 
for the other was 
stiffened by 
um, which seemed to 


immediately covered and 


something like 


conceal a crafty pointed jealousy. 


Corinne did not understand either the 


pity or the jealousy—the girl’s moods 
—but she rose 


she could not 


were inexplicable to her- 
up against the hardening; 
afford the hardening! 





Hie 


1 


it 


ane 
ng baglike, one 


Red Louis Heels 


girl rose, too; and they 
» one balancing precari- 
footing, the other balanc- 

r featherweight canoe. 


th 


a strange contrast: Corinne 
dove gray with 
scarlet in her soft hat 
at her throat and the 
ouis heels; and Winona 


costume of 

of 
1 tie 
red | 


hort, sagging skirt, the braced 


bare, her 
They 
slender, but the Indian girl’s 
had hber; and though her 


h it firm, browned, 
in sotled moccasins. 


was conscious 


beneath them, of muscles, 
She lacked the cleanliness of 


water, but not that deeper 
if unflabbiness. 
ase, Nona!” 


But now 


narrowed to an 
Indian woman’s 

sharper hardness 

bargain hunting 

1 will trade 
1 


match you for 


things—such pretty 
could 


help ””” 


u 
l 


ma le 


in a delighted 


thev’re nothing 
jut you could help me 


“Your husband, 


1 ? 
snHow vou, 


| up the rocks to the 


‘ishly she rifled the bulg- 
lommy’s 


feminine vanity 


ona 


assured her, every 


ted. She stooped 


ind there was no 


now in her kiss, but 


f possession 


—a pos- 


was, in some shadowy way, 
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Back on the dock, kneeling, she 
dangled before Winona her plaid wool 
stockings, her Roman-striped silk ban- 
danna, her blue-enameled vanity case, 
even her jade earrings—all those little 
and whimsies the 
flavor of her, one by one she made a 
sacrificial heap of them. She was her- 
self now, almost blithe in her assurance, 
as she hung baubles before the Indian 
girl, but she was an impertinence upon 
this wilderness setting; and Winona, 
who was as native as the trees, remained 
as wooden. 


fancies which were 


Even the diamond solitaire, 
which Corinne added to the heap with a 
little wringing gesture, failed to dazzle 
the girl now. It was hopeless, quite 


hopeless. Corinne’s buoyancy ebbed 
with the sunset, which grayed to the 
smoke of a fire that had birned itself 
uit. She subsided; a lifted 


throat. 


sob her 


sut why—why ?” 
I tell you. 
in the 


It is white 
fall 


too; I wait for 


““Because—— 
he 
| am h 1¢ 
brother, 
We 
] Cc 0k 


laug l 


] 


man; come al 


ne 


corn 
| 


moon. aione, 


m\ who goes far up by Nipis- 
both He 


for him, here 


sing. alone, shoot deer, 
in this shack. 
night he 
he is big man, 
strong man, and he tell me how pretty 
I am—how ver’ pre It is two week 
mebbe, and then he go ’way. He laugh 
a lot, and he promise to come back, but 


and 
We 


come t 


Then 
me in my tent; 


much. one 


tty. 


he go ‘way. I wait one year, two year; 


I marry Peter, but I wait—— 
“But what has all this to do with me ? 
Winona answered her with her still, 

deliberate stare. 
And | 


suddenly Corinne found herself 
unable to 


gaze from those 
mouth. 
remembering Tommy’s solitary 

| to th lodge in the fall of 

ar. ‘wo years before the last trip 
{ 


dark eves, revealing 


must have since he had been , 


in the tropics for nearly two years. 
“When?” “How long 


=>, 
> 


ago! 


ecurre 


she managed. 
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“Two year,’ Winona 
“mos’ two year I wait.” 

“Two years!” breathed Corinne. No, 
no! She recoiled from the suggestion, 
pulled herself together. “And so you 
hate all white men,” she interpreted it, 
with a smile that jerked; ‘and because 
you hate them all, you will not help my 
—husband ?” 

“Perhaps mebbe if I see him, I help 
him,” insinuated Winona, the movement 


reiterated ; 


of the muscles in her forearm betraying 
her clinching of the paddle she held. 
“You show him to me—your man?” 
“No, no! Not 
Corinne stammered. 
“What call him—your man?” 
coaxed the other; there was no mistak- 


” 


now—not yet, 


you 


ing the pointed fire, the very real danger, 
behind her velvet softness. 


necessary 


name—his name—but it’s 
that 
name.” Corinne’s 
brittle shell of 


arrogance, 


not 
know his 
was the 
high-headed 
She rose uncertainly, teet- 


should 
dignity 
usual 


you 


her 


ered on her heels; she unable to 


collect her 


was 
emotions: anger, outraged 
pride, jealousy, hatred of Tommy, faith 
in Tommy, something shuddering to be 
born which was neither hatred nor faith, 
but was deeper than either of these. 
Mostly she felt stiff, unpliable through 
all the joints of her light, quick body, 
stiff to the muscles of her lips. 
Tommy’s shunning of this old cabin— 
his insistence that they 


very 


push on be- 
yond—— 

Through her own 
became aware of 


struggle, Corinne 
conflict in the other. 
Winona was again captivated by the 
bright heels, and the child in her warred 
with the woman. 

“He—he liked red,” smiled the Indian 
girl dreamily. 

“All men like red, don’t they?” coun- 
tered Corinne, remembering Tommy’s 
loud-spoken preference for that color. 

Winona put out a finger and touched 
the red heels ; she laughed softly, in pure 
delight. Corinne, instead of shrinking, 


felt a little melting through her numb- 
ness. 
“How old are you, Winona?” 
“Eighteen.” 
Eighteen ! 


“ 


And you were—sixteen 
—two years ago.” 

“Sixteen,” agreed Winona. 

Still Corinne looked down at her, and 
did not know what she felt. 

Winona raised the pleading eyes of a 
little girl: 

“You give me red shoes. 
see him once. 


You let me 
Mebbe then I go ’way.” 

“Tf I give you these shoes ” The 
shoes were suddenly hateful to Corinne, 
but she had nothing else to wear, and 
she was not sure that she was ready to 
‘Tommy 
Besides, they had had a little joke 
about the slippers, she and Tommy, how 
they would be a relic for the grandchil- 
dren. “And if I take you into the cabin 
for one instant,,you'll go then? And 
you'll send your husband back to paddle 
us down to the 


sell even her convenience for 
now, 


village at once, this very 
night ?” 
“T send Peter back,’’ Winona nodded. 
“But won't 


slippers alone? 


you do this for the red 
Without seeing—him?” 

“T see him,’”’ Winona insisted. 

“Come along, then.”’ Corinne led her 
in a daze; all her 
suspended. What she would do next de- 
pended entirely upon what Winona re- 
vealed to her. 

Tommy MacNab, in spite of the fever 
and a two days’ stubble of beard, 
good looking in a big, square, vital way; 
almost His hair 
sandy, with more red than gold in it, in 
its color and its coarseness almost like 
the hair of a big red buck. 

The stood, feet apart, 
lightly balancing, staring down at him. 
Corinne stood watching her 
face for the recognition. But there 
was nothing—only the goiterlike thick- 
ness, that stolidity. It was all right, 
all right. Corinne felt the blood moving 
in her veins again, knew the weakness 


decision in was 


was 


too handsome. was 


Indian girl 


waiting, 
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of relicf. She was proud of Tommy 
and humble before him; she had an im- 
pulse put her arm about Winona. 
Poor \Vinona, 
t mmething stirred there, the fire 
rough, and suddenly Winona 
ng him with a savage passion. 


bur1 
was 
| included Corinne, who cow- 

re her, and went back again to 

Chere was fiber in it, in the 

of her body, like the back- 

n the fibrous string of a bow, 

- arrow is shot; and there was 

it to Tommy, sprawled there 

nd to C the 

f the pointed arrow before 


herself 


orinne 


heavy shoulders 
moaned. 

flaccid 
r whole body sagged to 


cnelt, in the 


blankets, 
changed; her 
exact spot 
the 
in exploring fingers through 


knelt, in pine 
ame movement 
had been 
that moment, 


smell of 


ir, with that 
ss which 


pint - 
nant pine smell, 
‘leanliness than she 
eve, and which always 
she hated, 

Indian cathered 


girl had 


as though it be- 
was it! Corinne 
ind little flames 
numbness She 
petulat t. little oir 
was not fair, not fair! Then 
closed on Winona’s wrist; 
etween Winona 


ind Tommy, 


“No! You 


now that she hated this girl, 


he said, hear 


inv one who would come 


her and her husband. But she 


| itred, met the girl's eyes 


] . 1h, fF « 
evel coldness of a 


grown-up 


iplines a child. “No,” she re- 


with finality 
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‘But look!” She sought distraction 
for Winona, glanced down at those cun- 
ning little red heels, proud heels, as 
though they were strangers to her. She 
with the 
a girl who changes fre- 


removed shoe 


expertness of 


stooped, one 
quently to dancing pumps, and balanced 
it on the palm of her hand so that the 
red heel showed. Her little fair, pointed 
took on the shrewd cunning of 
those earlier traders who bartered beads 
ror 


face 


lands, intensifigd, even, since they 
were men who drove the first bargains, 
was a woman in her 
Winona! You 


Trv them on! 


silk 


while sh own 
like it? 


Here 


sphere. “See 


You may have it. 
are stockings 

The Indi: 
the slippers, laughed, while Corinne slid 


into the large, soiled moccasins, 


in girl crowded her feet into 
her skin 
With the 


exchange 


shrinking from thx 
fer, Winona 


stoliditv for Corinne’s own vivacity 


contact 


seemed to 


pad 


lled off with nervous, quick 
strokes, f 


smiling down at the 


one 


stretched before her 
“Vou'll not forget: 
Corinne scuffled hack cabin 


there to wait, with adult patience, for the 


promised help. She was too thoroughly 
awareness of 


held 


made a 


steeped now in this new 


Tommy 1 consciousness which 


ind shame, which 


resignation 


humming through her body, and which 


went so deep that it was almost a pain 
. : 


to pe more 
Peter's 


than superficially aware of 
arrival. 1 hen Tommy 
murmured 
muffle the 
and to hush 


turned in his fe 
“Nona.” sh 


nani 


was qui 
from Peter’s hearing, 


him 


back in the 
the best 
hotel, 
verdict of 


Twelve hours 
French-Canadian village, in 
the frame 
Corinne heard the favorable 
a red-faced Doctor McGregor, and then 
asked for water for a foot bath and for 
shoes of some kind. 


bedroom of 
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“T’ll send for Felice; Felice’ll fix 
you,” said McGregor. ‘“Humph, that 
knocking will be your Indian, eh?” 

“Wait,” shuddered Corinne. “Will 
you—thank him for me and give him 
this bill ?” 

“Damn-fool squaw of his,” grumbled 
the old Scotchman, shutting the door 
upon Peter after words unintelligible 
to Corinne. “She takes to French heels, 
and breaks a leg, 
set it.” e 

‘Winona? But he didn’t mention it, 
didn’t say a word——” 

“As if I could tell him how to set a 
leg! And it’s a day’s journey back into 


and he asks me how to 


the woods, breaking your neck every 
hour of the way. But here’s Felice.” 

Corinne lifted her head, returned a 
shy smile. Suddenly her smile cooled, 
her narrowed, and she dragged 
herself up and came to stand in front 
of Tommy. For Tommy lay with his 
face toward Felice, and Felice had 
found him with a concentration of that 
shy, soft interest, and Tommy’s eyes, if 
he should open them, would rest directly 
upon her. Felice was young, a child, 
and she was pretty, with a red bloom 
beneath her dark skin, and a red ribbon 
at her throat. Corinne, staring at her, 
hated her, and was afraid. 


eyes 


Ro 


MILADY’S MAID 


Wil NAS milady goes to court 
He 


r gown is crimson silk; 


The tl 


iree white plumes upon her head 


\re whiter than new milk. 


So tightly 


is her bodice laced 


[he whalebone bends and creaks, 
And when she dons her satin shoes 
Oh, then milady shrieks! 


I stain my fingers with her rouge; 


I bruise 


them with her hooks; 


[ hold the mirror high and low 


The while she 
My 1 


or Fred, the 


scolds and looks. 
1rd is storming in the hall 
footman’s, 


sp rt 


ly, puffed and curled, 


Way 


curls. 


yonder for 


to court. 


tilt my head 


a trice 


tly what a king would think 
Who saw me curtsey thrice! 
THEODOSIA GARRISON. 





Perpetual Fiancé 


By Stewart M. Emery 


Author of “At the End of Three Years” 


HEN Herbie Hetherington re- 
lapsed into the upholstery of 
the lounge beside me in the 
low he was a picture of deep- 
mm, relieved on the fringes by 

and a neat, new wanghee 
just sat there, trying to pull 

f his little spiked moustache 

bite it, and 


S¢ ymebody had 


to where he could 

ke something 

ip for a masquerade. Every 

he plow of thought ran a 
s his forehead, making hi 

} 


There was nothing to do but 


comfort the fellow. 
to the dentist, Herbie?” 
im in a voice of proper kind- 
“Rough chaps, those jaw-jam- 
put a rubber thing in your 


go over and talk baseball 
t office.” 
mourned Herbie. “Not den- 


ey Milli- 
what 
“ 1 » 
Somebody unscrewed the 
nown bottom from the market 
morning. Just let out the 
-Boyce to the nearest taxi 


the 


pe ked on 
hi “Tl know 


lich is myself. 


good 


has 


pig ita couple of weeks, and 
It’s 
how much money you'll have 
if you charge everything to the club. 
Nobody ever pays the club.” 

I | an eye about our black- 
leatherish oak-paneled premises. 


1 fit and financial again. 
rem 


and 


e 


They could stand quite a bit ot hang- 
ing up on current accounts before they 
Herbie and I 
had the main room and its incompara- 
ble view of the population going to 
work along the avenue all to ourselves, 


gave signs of tottering. 


with the exception of a couple of elderly 
members who were off in corners read- 
ing back files of the by-laws, or some- 
thing like that, while waiting for rigor 
mortis to set in. 

Herbie gnashed a tooth. 


senT ” 


No,” he grieved. “Not market.’ 
This was not getting anywhere. Our 
Herbie’s usually engaging blue eye was 
clouded, and his bright face had lost 
its morning luster. 
hand on his knee. 
“Come, 


friend 


I laid the helping 


come, 


Milliken. 


send 


Herbie. Tell your 
[s it something they 
can you to the chair for?” 

“Wish they could.” 

“Oh, Herbie!” 

“It’s love.” 

Both of the venerable members slunk 
out of the room in intense disapproval 


but now, 


while pocketing their reading glasses. 
Milliken, I fear, have disturbed 
them. 

“You needn’t get so guffawish,” ac- 
cused Herbie, annoying the other end 
of his moustache. “Want to ruin the 
only decent, quiet place in New York? 
Can’t eat. Can't sleep. Not so funny, 
my gad! Told you last month, didn’t 
I, that I was engaged to Audrey Lane? 


may 
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Nothing public, of course. but there we 
are just the same. Ah!” he proceeded, 
the first glimmer of enthusiasm light- 
ing up his countenance, “there’s a won- 
| Milliken, wonder- 
raven’s-wing hair, 
She’s a girl in a 


derful girl for you, 
ful! Soulful 
mad about 
thousand !” 


Ccyecs, 


poetry. 


thrilling ac- 
cents of Audrey when enmeshed in the 
better bits of g. 

“Ha, ha—I'd do some simmering my- 
self if I had a 
Paris for three months. 


I agreed, recalling the 
TD os 
Brownin 


fiancée looking over 
A whole cruel 
ocean away loved one, eh, 
Herbie? Muster a smile, you lucky fel- 
low, there’s a European mail in this 
afternoon.” 

Herbie’s tone became 


from the 


that of a grave- 
digger 


S 


expecting rain. 

“Don't want mail. Had a letter from 
Audrey last week. Started the whole 
trouble. Listen, Milliken. Audrey has 
Tennessee or 


a cousin, frot hio or 
S¢ Middl Western 
jol in Paris. 


States, going over t 
out 


some one 


1 1 t 
iC) «lil 


She wrote me to sort of look 
the kid while she’s in 
her night and day. Little Pat 
Milliken,” he burst out 
most delightful creatures in 
Blond as—oh, blond as Oc- 
and pep to 


your brain turn 


wn. been 
Sword 
fervidly, “there's 
one of the 
the world! 
tober 
Fairly 


her! 
hand- 


corn, what a 
makes 
springs.’ 

This like the old 
His hands were beginning to wave and 
his little moustache to show signs of 
bristling. When our Herbie 
well none of us around 
touch the man. He f 
vacity, good cheer, and an inimitable 


was more Herbie. 


was going 
the club could 
uirly oozed vi- 
and winsome winningness. Then some- 
thing strike him in 
and he crumpled. 

“Last night,” he muttered hoarsely, 
“T took Pat to the Meeting Place. They 
had a lot of brass jazz instruments 
there. Brass jazz instruments always 
get me all worked up. She was radiant; 


seemed to midvest 


she was glorious; she was divine. Then 
they let off those damned brass things 
and it was all with me. I told 
her I loved her over a supper check for 
thirty-two seventy. Now I’m engaged 
to her, too.” 
Milliken felt oddly. 
which he was sitting 


over 


The lounge upon 
appeared to buck 
somewhat. 

“Ho! 
lucidly. 
the old.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” cried Herbie. 

love Audrey. She's a 

Wouldn't give her up for the 

1. Pat and | are keeping our en- 

, dark. Oh, 

‘ve always kept my engagements 
jut, Milliken, 

when | 

the month on that. silly 

the firm and meet the 

gether in one apartment?” 

He got up 
out the carpet. 

“Must be 


ken. 


Ah!” I interrupted most 


“On with the new. Off with 


wonderful 


sagement 


I 
I 


very very 


what's going to happen 
patter into Paris the end of 
business for 


{ 


two ot em to- 


and commenced to wear 


Been in 
think.” 


Herbie did it in a practiced way. He 


Let me 


tapped the crook of his wanghee stick 
teeth. I 
He made passes with i 


, “ie 
against his 


ruminantly 
twirled it. 
all the trays 
knocked them off the 
the end he gave me the dull, dead eve. 

“It's no go, Milliken. I’m not Hou- 
lini. has got me at 
ast. 

I thought the fellow failed to make 
Herbie set- 
tled himself on the lounge in the most 
confidential manner. 
looked about the 
alone. None the 
voice to a whisper. 

“Tt’s this getting engaged, Milliken, 
old boy. Every man has a pet weak- 
ness of some kind. With some men 
it’s drinking. Others can’t stop gam- 
bling. I’m always getting engaged to 


ash 


tables. But 


guess my vice 


sense and so informed him. 


Cautiously he 
but we 
less he 


room, were 


lowered his 
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Never was a time | can remem- 
when I wasn’t engaged to one. 
more. frightful 
» me if I’m not engaged to a 
sort of and sparkle 

Get me out with a girl more 
I’m gone. 
; of words come popping out of 

first thing I know I've pro- 
Damn it, Milliken, they always 


girls. 
ber 
Sometimes Life's a 
desert 
zest 


vives 


or six times and 


pt S¢ 
accept me. 


\\ 


they did—yes, maybe they did. 
e said, no one for sheer win- 
uld touch our Herbie. There 
otic buoyancy about him, a 
that the white 
stick accentuated 
always 


bonairness 
wanghee 
Chere is walking 
fortunate 
en fall. 


fellow for whom 
No further 
Here 


exX- 


necessary. Was our 


he was it. 
m,’’ went on Herbie plain- 


little dears. | swear I’ve 


I've ever been engaged 


Cir) 
idrey and I love Pat. 
tio1 Doesn’ i 


Love 
snt seem to be 

thing. I guess ma 
luict her A she —_ 

eyond the window a 
specimen of openwork silk 
it by li 


attached to a milliner’s 
the spark of life bright- 
“What 


| myself this a 


say you 
I l fter- 
to meet her, Milli- 


yourself I’m not to 


“4 999 
ohe tl 


, 
knock your 


but late. 
Post 


[ explained quite casually. 


Not T ie . 


Ps ' 
ror you: 


Herbie. 
some- 
that 
val- 
Been the best of pal 


cried 

There’ 
open-air 

thouse lilies 


Once—well, you 
compliments 
her 


r years 
anyhow. 


see for a week. 
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The little Mormon had commenced to 
be positively annoying. It hardly seemed 
right that every woman in the world 
should fall for his bright, candid face. 
But Milliken was in the best of humor 
suit when 
rie Post opened her door. 

“Come straight in, but mind 
trunks, You've walked 
into a hurry call for Europe.” 
evidently I had. 
a wilderness of boxes and things, about 
and through which Norrie gracefully 
strode. “I’ve just decided to run across 
Norrie, 
was always doing every- 


and his newest lounge Nor- 

the 
right 
Most 
The living room was 


Tony. 


to Paris,” she smiled gayly. 


the old darling, 
thing on the spur of the moment, from 
taking six-foot gates to smashing a mean 
backhand “Audrey 
Lane’s cabled she’s having a perfectly 
hectic time and wants me to join her. 
So here | You'll find 
the hammer and nails over there, Tony. 
and 


down your alley. 


am on the way. 


Be a dear put the lids on thes« 
boxes.” 

“Audrey Lane?” I inquired reminis- 
cently while wieldit y the sle lore 


“Herbie Hetherington and I were just 


talkmg about her this morning. What 
Audrey ?” 
“She’s having just a 


French l 


news from 
real 
interesting 


> *,41 
circus with 


poets and the most 


people.” Whereupon Norrie cupped her 
chin in her hand and examined far 
too “Vou're friend, 


aren't vi Tell me, is he as 


me 
intent]; Herbie’s 
wild as 
( 

had recollection of out 
Herbie tooling a horrible hansom up ta 
the portal of the club two nights pre- 
l the 


viousl smoking a 
interior 


our Herbie 
Herbie had called the 
out and demanded a bag 
He had 


learning that there were 


y. with driver 
pipe in the 


should have been. 


where 


club steward 


of oats for his hors wept 
bitter tears on 
But we men stick 
together. I assured Norrie that Herbie’s 
conduct over a 


prolonged period. 


no oats in the club. 


had been exemplary 
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“I never saw a man take such a commenced to radiate. He expanded 
brace,’ I added for good measure. like a gardenia in the sun. He began to 
“He’s been the most settled chap in the _ believe the things he was saying himself, 
club,” He almost had me convinced that he 


“For how long?’ inquired Norrie. was a wonderful fellow. Half the 
“Would you say about a year?” women in the place were looking across 
“Yes, about a year.” [| would have’ at him with yearning eyes, and their es- 
| 


made it two or three just as willingly. corts were beginning to growl nastily. 


“Dear Herbie.” mused Norrie, nod- Milliken was relieved when we found 
ding her brown head. “Now that big ourselves out by the elevator. Some- 
black strap goes around the little ward- where since morning Herbie had 
robe trunk. You wind it twice and = quired a new white felt hat, which 


then you pull it tight. It s my orig- wore dashingly canted over one eye, 
inal impression that 1ad come to Nor- while he twirled his wanghee. stick. 
rie’s for a bit oi itty tete-a-tete, but Mine were the only dry orbs among the 
she was mistaking Milli f a steve three of us whet Pat into the 
dore. 
“You'll write me from Paris?” I be- ™ l-by, good-by, until to-morrow,” 
to her hand 
sleeve and a black-and-blue thumb, but “It'll si ages,’ consoled his twen- 
bearing both bravely. “We mustn't lose ty-year-old. “You're th st fiance. 
track of each oth ay \ 

Norrie smiled endliest, patting rupted at 
me on the arm th: iad the tear ai 

“Of course will, ny. cotta 

Milliken be 

‘ 


sought as I left with a rent in one’ gulped 


‘For twenty 
would follow y 
Sweetly but finally Norrie cl 1 the ‘Can’ ir to let the beauty 
door. A taxicab th tm rth at tl my sight an instant,”” he moaned. 
Hotel Regal. Ona divan in the corner fect brute of an All-American 
of the tea loung t ‘bie at a is camping on her trail. He's got 
charming twenty-year-old a daz for the rest of the evening. What d’ye 
zling combination of ash-b d hair and *spose she sees in a lot of thick shoul- 


on their table and the waiter had beet in the world?” 


brown eyes. They hada dim red lamp ders? Milliken, isn’t she the greatest 
1 Ee 
‘ 


1 


tipped to stay away heir happines > cheered rapt mn being assure 
was complete i ls would 
“Fit in and 
our Herbie bade me 
old Milliken. 

Miss Patricia Sw 
Nirtatic ee “anos 


1 $ oh.? ’ _ 
openly ana ] i 1} } 
sages. Gone was thi which had Herbie obser 


enwrapped our Herbie in the club. He and limbs with the bright eve of a 
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noisseur. When the purple spotlight 
played upon a delightful young thing 
immediately before us Herbie com- 
mene bounce about in his seat. 
“She's warbling at me, Milliken. My 
gad, what a face! What a figure! Got 
dimpl her knees just like Desirée 
Derode of the Yes, 
like Desirée. Most dashing girl I ever 


Folies Bergéres. 


Milliken. 


she a d | -” 


met, Last time I was in Paris 
At this critical point I was forced to 
hold our little ball of fire in his place. 
The charming lady who twinkled in the 
footlights was darting the sweetest of 
glances into his soul, trilling the while: 
“You’re my darling littul babee; 
You’re my littul sweetheart bo-oy.” 
cally as the curtain fell our 
egan to scribble on his visit- 
rd. It back to us in the 
fan usher in the middle of the 


} 


came 


1 


lamn,” burst out Herbie. “‘She 


‘’s married and in love with her 
Why isn’t she home washing 
t! Let’s get out of this 
Milliken.” 
rill room of the club was cool 
ng It We had 
ttled ourselves before one of 
ff handed letter that 
Milli- 
uuld have torn with avid fingers 
nvelope, recognizing the firm, 
handwriting of Norrie Post, but 
Herbie who dallied and perused. 
1's mouth remained open like 
\ carp posing for a motion pic- 
s ‘weekly. 


1 
ne ivens ! 


n? 


always is. 


Herbie a 
by special messenger. 


Milliken!” 

mething quick and stiff for Mr. 
ton,” I cried to Thomas, the 
erill room attendant. Thomas 
pride and resembles nothing so 
i bishop temporarily out of em- 
ployment. He knows our secrets and 
he brings us up cooling things in the 

morning. “He has had a shock.” 
“Shock!” groaned Herbie. “I’ve been 


7 


dynamited! Milk with ice in it, Thomas. 
Need to keep a cool head to-night.” His 
eye flitted haggardly about. “Listen, 
Milliken. It was at the Louisville Derby 
last year. The moon was out and Nor- 
rie and I were on the terrace at the 
country club. Always been crazy about 
her. Told her so. What else could I 
do? You always propose to .the girl 
you take in to dinner Derby Day. She 
said I was too wild. Told me if I'd 
settle down for a year she might con- 
sider me seriously. Nothing for me as a 
gentleman to do but take her up on 
it. Then I forgot all about it. Now she 
writes she has it on the best authority 
I’m a changed man and she’s proud of 
me.” 

At this juncture in the narrative Milli- 
ken commenced to kick his shin 
with great vigor. There are times when 
we men should not stick together quite 
so closely. 

“She’s 


own 


taken me, Milliken. That 
makes three of the most wonderful girls 
in the world I’m engaged to. No man 
living deserves my luck.” 

“Ah, yes,”’ I observed, watching the 


little Mormon attentively. “And Nor- 


rie is off to Paris next week to stay with 


Audrey and the charming Pat. 
agree, most thoughtless of her. 


It is, I 
Three 


fiancées of the same man in one apart- 
ment sounds to me a bit like overcrowd- 


Herbie spilled his milk all over 
himself. I draw a veil around his agony. 
“There’s only one thing to do,” he 
muttered hoarsely when he was more or 
less himself again. “‘You’ve got to come 
to Paris with me and pull me out of 
this. You owe it to me, you do. Guess 
it was you, wasn’t it, wished this last 
engagement on me? I'll pay all ex- 
penses. I'll make you my lawyer. You 
practiced once before that aunt of yours 
with the glass eye left you all her money. 
I’ll need a lawyer and a doctor and a 
chief of police in this business. Three 
of ’em—my gad—three of ’em all liv- 
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ing together for me to face. 
it happen before. Never want to have 
it happen again. Milliken, good old 
Milliken, you won’t go back on me?” 

No one could have resisted the plead- 
ing in the 
quivering palm. 

“Count on Milliken,” | 
my best manner. 
that 

upon features. 
Palpably he was about to give the demon 
care the gate. 


Never had 


race. | 


] 
i 
pressed his 


man’s 


told him in 
Something like the 


peace passes understanding de- 


scended our Herbie’s 


“T will,” he cried. “I'll leave it all 
to you.” 
The last I 
he had the 
1 


button of his 


saw of Herbie that night 
uthful TI 

jacket. 

“Thomas,” he was inquiring brightly, 
tell me, man 


lomas by the top 


‘ to man. What would you 


engaged to three differ- 


do if you were 
ent girls at one 

Thomas became hoarsely confidential. 
married to two on ‘em at the 


left Hengland.” 


“T was 
same time, sir. | 

Herbie caroled. Herbie sang. Joy- 
ously he reached for the pink piece of 
soap provided by the management of the 
Hotel Armand-Noyon for the 
use of opulent visitors. 


especial 
\bout him in the 
tub water was rising in which he sported 
like a trained seal, glee upon his bright 
face. It was morning three weeks later 
in Paris. 
“Tum-tiddly-ay, 


tiddle 


tum-tiddly-ay, tum- 
, tum-tiddle, hi-ho!” emerged from 
Paris, Milliken! 
D’you see that girl with the diamonds 
in her hair at the table next to us 
last night?” 

“In the capacity of your counsel,” I 
told him in my very best legal manner, 
“I would suggest that you keep your 
winkers closed around this village until 
a certain pressing matter having to do 
with the Hetherington affections has 
been wound up. Caveat, Herbie.” The 
man was too merry, too gay thus early 
in the day, and suspicions commenced 


him. “Young and in 


to roil around in the 
“What did you do last 
went to bed?” 


gray matter, 
night after I 


“You mean after they carried you 
upstairs ?”” inquired our Herbie blithely, 
“Ah, good old Milliken, that’s the ques- 
tion. What did I do? Went touring 
from to to fro. Always tour Paris from 
to to fro the first night. 
many beautiful 
of ’em. 

He commenced to burrow about in 
the flood. Presently he popped his head 
out of the water. 

“Called my fiancées up the first thing 
when | out of Talked 
the other—Audrey, 
Pat and Norrie, in the order of our en- 
gagement. | 


Never saw so 
women. Perfect haze 


God bless Paris.” 


bounced bed. 


to ’em one after 
guess that’s showing no 
Milliken, three of 


the finest girls in the world. I love ’em 


favoritism. they’ re 


all. I’m proud to call 
and every one 


‘em mine. Each 


sounded so sweet on the 
wire I know everything’s all right up 
They've all kept it dark, the 

bright 


Why fret the brow on a 
like this?” 


to now. 
dears. 
day 

He began to plash his cheeriest just 
as a knocking sounded on the door of 
the apartment. 

“What-ho the gate, Milliken. If it’s 
a waiter, order me a 
break fast.” 

It was, however, not the waiter. 
most flourishing bow 1 
ceived greeted me on our threshold from 
a gentleman of France. His silk hat 
slistened: his frock coat gloved his 
form; his lavender gloves shone. Some- 


real boulevard 
The 


have ever re- 


thing large in pasteboard came my way. 

“Be’old, my card. ’Ave I ze pleasaire 
of addressing Monsieur ’Erbert ’Ether- 
ington ?” 

“Monsieur Hetherington is impor- 
tantly engaged.” It did not seem 
necessary to mention that it was with a 
pink piece of soap. ‘“Won’t you walk 
in and wait?” 

There was a terrible twirling of 
moustaches. 
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“Zat I will,” said our morning vis- 
itor. am prepaire to wait ze long 
time for Monsieur ’Etherington. You 

took a peek at the billboard. 
that honor. His 
elf, Monsieur Napoleon Cheri- 


friend and, 
iwyer.” 
Monsieur 
m’s lawyaire, ’is avocat? Zen 
The 
like 
““Mon- 
re of waiting on 
of pr‘ ot 
lle Desirée Derode, 


is that you are 


business wizout delay.” 
nsieur Napoleon stiffened 
amed. 


ze breach mise sui 
\iademoise 
is beautee, agait Monsieur 
| ston.” 


covered palm thumpe d 


erin 


our 


‘ave Monsieur ‘Etherington 
of my client. ’E’ 
tendaire 
gO 


bon 


and ec ave 


“1 
she wee p, 
1: 


hls 


proceeded t 


\ when 

hose were 

Milliken, it 

ine to know how to love.” 
ie lawyer, interrupted this 


professional sternness. 


+} 
t 
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“Did you write any letters? 
thing she could produce in court ?” 
“Stacks of ‘em,’ chirped Herbie. 
“High as the Eiffel Tower. Five 
fairly burning with the 


little 


Any- 


old 


honey- 


six a day 

passion 

dew melon an uid-eyed gazelle 

tufi and 

\Wonderful read- 
i Now 
} 


hundred thou- 
| 


and Steam 


zip ‘em. 


ing they’d make she 


wants to sue me for five 


francs in funny French 


sand 
what I’m proud of het Phat 
shows she still | me.” 

The little Mormon 
had gone t 

re | oddle 
Milliken. 
dom yet.” 

Monsiet r 
the punctili 


breast pock produced a 


Ves 
beamed 


his head. 


Napole 


nastv-! 
, swident that 
it Was evident that 


f nder 


ing bat 
1 


by 


mmencemen 

“Tum 
tum-tiddle, 

vas. Our Herbie w 


ng room in 


1:1 
naeca Ilke 


_ Nap eon 


=“ 
M 


with poppin 


ynsiet 
eve balls. 

“Ze man—’e is crazee?” 

“All my nurse’s fault,” mourned 
Herbie. “She dropped me on my head 
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when I 
Claus?” 

Trust Milliken to say the right word 
at the right time. 


was young. Are you Santa 


“Quiet, absolutely quiet,” I warned 
Napoleon, the nervous. “He has been 
this way for a long time.” 

With a childlike 
curiosity Herbie watched the waiter bear 
in the breakfast tray. Then he leaped 
up, clapping his hands. 

“I'll show you a trick. 
splendid trick. 
tick and 

Shuddering 


charming and 


Oh, such a 
Hand Herbie your tick- 
your silk hat. Gimme.” 
slightly, Monsieur Na- 
Almost immediately he 
unloosed a despairing bleat. In the most 
innocent way Herbie had brought a 
down on Monsieur Napoleon’s 
reducing it to ruins which 
hat. Our 


his lips with a 


pole: mn obe ved. 


shoe-tree 
sold repeater, 
he trickled 
put his finger to 
of arch cunning. 


“S-sh, everybod 


hy 


trick.’ 


into the Herbie 


smile 


' Mustn’t spoil the 

. Whe reupon he dropped 
four eggs of the soft-boiled character 
from the breakfast the hat, 
and stirred triumphantly with the end of 
his cane. A slow \fter 
a minute of this he whipped a handker- 


pretty 


tray into 


sloshing arose. 


chief over the hat. 

“Hokis, change ! 
Brek-kek-koax-koax-koax—Yale !” 

The strangest, most perturbed sort of 
expression dawned on Herbie’s face as 
he looked again into the depths of Mon- 
sieur Napoleon's 
Abruptly he 

“Tt won't 
“Tt ought to 
an omelette. 


=e 
maiokts, 


pokis, 


1 1 ae 
siken neaapi1ece, 
} 1 


handed it back to him. 


work,” he said grievedly. 


turn out a new watch and 


] 
aoe 


1 


1 


itly berse1 
N ipoieon gazed 
hat the soft sloshing onc 
be heard in its 


cuished but slig] 
As Monsieur 
more was to 
interior. 

“He is 


ze madman! He is danger- 


Ainslee’s 


ous to be loose! 
is ze loon craze! 
son bleu, my ‘at! 


I s’all tell my client he 
Sacré nom d’un pois- 
Keep ’im away from 

me! Take him back to /’Amerique by ze 

next boat or I s’all do ‘im a damage! 

Ee-diot! Cochon! Cochon! Cochon!” 

“Coachman yourself,” chirped Herbie 
with rising spirit. 

Truck driver!” 

Through the door Monsieur 
leon Chericourt, avocat, 
flutter of co 
ing of the upper at 

“Herbie,” | 

“tell the truth to 

to be prepared. 

have you got 

“Not m 
puted Herbi 

“But they 

a bit of chance: 

Desirée. M 

Don't 

think of it.’ 


“Taxi chauffeur! 


plunged in a 
at tails amid a violent grat- 
d lower teeth. 
said to the man frankly, 
4 *1") : 
Milliken now 

How 


Europe 


many) 


11 


know 


along the 


panama to charming 


1 


peared to him to be worth while. 
apéritif hour he fe 
me under the 

de la 


into a 


lace 
Vermouth cassis,” he 1 cheerily 


to the garcon 


Paix, his 
Nothing like a vermouth 
cassis afte 

Milliken, 

and Norrt 
with 

from 


body iSs¢ it st ¢ en 

We'll find another spot just 
If we stay here, 
know are sure 


some more fiance 


to come along.” 
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They were three beautiful girls. 
Never had they looked more entranc- 
ing than when they descended upon us 
in the green-trellised court of the Hotel 
Armand-Noyon, a trio of divinities 
and hatted as only American 
Paris can frock and hat them- 
Our Herbie’s 


frock« 
girls 
selves bosom swelled 
He would have none other 
head waiter to minister to us. 

Deeply and the little 
Morn gazed into the romantic orbs 


\udrey as he her to 


with pride. 
than the 
languorously 


escorted her 


eyes are wells of midnight,” he 
d. “I adore you.” 

moment Norrie’s vanity case 
from her wrist and chivalrously 
ent to retrieve it. 

he said in a low, thrilling 

“You've made me a better man. 
u for it.” 
nt a cocktail,” announced Miss 
Swords. “They have the 
our happiness,” 


shell-like 


mur- 
in her ear. 
little pal.” 
Herbert, could have 
to send me that little volume of 
id Audrey, raising the wells 
ht soulfully to his. 
in vellum.” 


“Poetry 


ort scarf is just wonderful,” 
rrie trustfully. 

ring the violets little Herbie 
his morning,” put in the twen- 
with a charmingly proprie- 
“Aren’t to all of 


7 
l 
TOC Ye 


you 


1 


arted Herbie—that’s me,” an- 
| the little Mormon, basking hap- 
glow of his triple love. He 
order things off the deep end 
menu to back up this statement. 

time he was through the head- 

waiter was genuflecting himself off, per- 
haps seeking a motor truck to deliver 
all Herbie had ordered for us. The 
man was becoming intoxicated on af- 
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His love leaped to his eyes 
whenever the glances of Audrey or Pat 
or Norrie met his. The scene was one 
of gayety and pleasure. 

Presently it commenced to dawn on 
Milliken that an oddly assorted pair at a 


fection. 


table within hearing were regarding our 
merry party with undisguised interest. 
One of them wore a wild and rolling 
eye and a loosely looped tie, which he 
flapped while pouring conversational 
torrents into the ears of his companion, 
a monumental youth whose bright hat- 
band denoted a education. 
Right now he was taking a course in 
thin-stemmed glasses. 

“It’s Pierre Valvou and that 
boy,” whispered Norrie. 


. ] 
college 


Filbert 
“Pierre is the 
poet who wrote that dear little ode to 
Audrey in last week’s Journal des Arts. 
The Filbert boy has followed Pat all the 
from New York. the 
full back Harvard had. 
Isn’t it perfectly thrilling?” 
I agreed. What I had thought to 
y interested glances on their 
part were now turning out to be dag- 
gers and straight-arm jolts. But Milli 
ken filed them for future reference. 
“And who do you think is following 
you about over raging seas and high- 
1 continents?” I demanded on the 
The old heart 


way over He’s 


greatest ever 


1 
merety 


the moment. 
beat loudly, 

“Herbie Hetherington, of course,” 
Norrie rebuked me. ‘“‘Hasn’t he told 
you we're engaged? Herbie is a dear 
he’s braced up so. I’m the only 
girl he ever really loved.” 
ear I 


now 


By cocking an 
Herbie’s tones 
Audrey something neat about wishing 
his tongue could utter the thoughts that 
Pale hands he loved be- 
side the Shalimar followed next. 


could hear 
quoting to 


s 


passionate 


arose in him. 
Ina 
rapidly snatched moment he gazed long- 
ingly into Pat's f 
the light of 
moustache 


ace as though it were 
his life, his little spiked 
quivering with emotion. 
Milliken was reminded of a merry bee, 
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buzzing from flower to flower. And 
then from nowhere at all there drifted 
in the vision. 

She did not have much on but what 
there was of it was in perfect taste: a 
wide black hat with plumes and a bit of 
gauzy cloth, as I recall. 
deliciously 


Her eyes were 
undulated rather 
than walked down upon us.’ She was so 


blue; she 


French that it was positively appalling. 
I saw Herbie’s little jaw drop. 

“Ah, petit ’Erbert,” 
greeted the vision, languishing upon him, 
“you have ze bad head. I am so 
ree.” 

“Go away. 
Herbie. 

“Only zis morning Monsieur Cheri- 
court inform me. Is it 
zat have made ze head 
*Erbert, we have 
lime, glorious, not?” 

Mademoiselle Derode swept 
our small but congenial assembly with 


*Erbert, mon 
sor- 
G-go away,” bleated our 
for me 


go off? Ah, 
each other sub- 


ze lov e 


love 
have we 


Desirée 


her sweet glance and put her hand on 
Herbie’s brow. A long the 
one 
prone to act upon impulse in public. Or 
maybe she just had a heart of gold. 
“We are all ze 


course of 


Folies Bergéres, it renders 


seems, 


friends, n’est-ce past? 
My ’Erbie and I we have plight our 
troth so beautiful. Zen my ‘Erbie run 


away from me. 


Now he have ze head 


so bad ze law suit 


Mon dieu, but I 


’Erbie.” 


no more good. 
grieve for my poor 
Monsieur Napoleon himself, twisting 
a mean moustache, appeared beside her. 
He glared upon a wilting Herbie. 
“Lunatic! So #ou are yet on ze 
loose, hein?” The lavender semaphores 
began to wave. “Enjoy yourself mos’ 
magnifique while ze sun shines.” 
“How dare you say anything like 
that,” spoke up Audrey, her eyes darkly 
mournful, “when he is engaged to——” 
“Ee-diot !” 
“To me.” 
“To me!” 
“To me!” 


Three beautiful girls regarded each 
other in total amaze. Who shall blame 
them? Milliken with feverish hand rat- 
tled all the silver within reach, 
There are times when any sort of vul- 
gar clattering noise is a relief. But 
this noble effort seemed of no avail. 

“Herbie !” exclaimed in 
voice, their loving eyes wide. 

Our Herbie tottered to his feet. 

“T leave it all to Milliken,” 
plaintively. “He’s my 
old Milliken.” 

It was a moment for 


speech. 


table 


they one 


he said 
lawyer. Good 
sagacious 
Unfortunatey there was noth- 
ing to Say. 
l est parti,” lamented Desirée. “My 
’Erbie have gone in ze great hurree.” 
Which was quite true. White spats 
ly up a terrace and 
ading to the safe 


were twinkling brisk 
out a door lke streets 
motor 

taxicabs and apaches 
cords lay in wait. The 
sensing something agley, 
with the while 
| 


be some one lucid to 


of Paris, where only hooting 
busses, rocketing 
with strangle 
head 
came 
there should yet 
hand it to. I 
it. 

“Come girls,” I said with much dig- 
nity. “Follow Milliken.” 

We left the lovely She had, 
it appeared, further words to say about 
the and _ herself. 
The motor in which we departed from 
there had, as I recall, much of the blank, 
hushed atmosphere of a hearse. Such 
remarks as were made were not distin- 
guished for their light-hearted 
taneity. 

“Poor, poor Audrey,” I whispered to 
Norrie. “Her romance is_ blighted. 
Poor, poor Pat! She has lost her 
fiancé. Poor, poor Norrie!” Here ] 
pressed her hand, of course merely in a 
legal way. “It is a terrible blow to the 
affections.” 

“Perfectly terrible,” mourned Norrie, 
continuing to watch the crowds on the 
boulevards out of her window. 


waiter, 


hastening check 


forged Herbie’s name to 


Desirée. 


great love of ’Erbie 


S] ONn- 
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“My life is ruined,” murmured Aud- 
rey. “Who has my lipstick?” 

“It was a dumb bunny’s trick,” con- 
tributed Miss Patricia Swords. 

| parted them, suspiciously 
sweet to each other, at Audrey's door. 
Milliken has never inquired what went 
that door after he left. 

my motor rolled back to the 
vansary I 


from 


ehind 
old 
noted, advancing along 
pavement, a young man with a wild 
with the shoulders of an 
ll-American full back. They seemed in 

of some 


white 


and one 


in the crowd 


one 


spats and a wanghee 
Their young faces burned with 

high the crusader. It 
was well, I pondered, that our little 
M now safely 
ome dim and 
eht to fall. 


three 


resolve of 


rmon was ensconced in 


obscure café waiting 


hours later Herbie 


o the hotel, 


again the 
He had 


1 himself up with a chrysanthe- 


once 
young American. 
of an expensive new 
ed from his 
making his morale ever so much 
He patted 


ilk handkerchief loll 


me on the arm with 
old Milliken, what’s to 
rt? Just been to the greatest musi- 
matinée 


ell, good 


in Paris. Seemed a nice 
into till the storm 
My gad, but the legs 


to dive blew 


were Su- 
et them 
thed him. 


make you 
“Be 


you 


happy,” I 
about 
em while To-morrow at 
ur we shall pay a formal call on your 
neées in bulk. That is what your 
awyer has arranged for you, Herbie.” 
Herbie’s little jaw made odd motions. 
‘em all together, Milliken? 
crawl into a den of lions with 
tray of raw chops. Can’t they wait 
a couple of months or so?” 

“No,” I instructed the man firmly. 
“We shall strike while the iron is still 
hot. The best the cheapest in 

6—Ains. 


very happy 
may. 


“Face 
Rather 


way is 
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To-night I shall let you 

dictate will to me at no extra 

charge. Milliken is your friend.” 
None the 


countenance 


the long run. 
your 
less our Herbie’s bright 
steeped in doubt as 
we started out together the following 
day close to the appointed hour. He 
seemed to want to dally on the path, 
stopping to flick iotas of dust from his 
boot with his handkerchief and 
looking up at the sky as though he feared 
it might rain. 
better day 
morrow. 
“Tf I could get ‘em alone, now, 
I know I could fix it,” he pleaded. “But 
this three fiancées at once is bad, Milli- 


ke n, bad. 


Was 


toes 


Twice he 
our call 


suggested a 


for would be to- 


only 


Makes a fellow feel he may 
have overdone it a bit.” 


\ trim maid presently ushered us into 
Audrey’s living room. 

chic, that,’ muttered Herbie. 

‘you note the ankles? Milliken, old 

ugh lozenge or some- 

and 

nervous as a 


“Pretty 


pass me a 
Old 
quivering. 


1 


thing. throat’s all 


parched 
Fe i 8 as 
88 — 499 
pride vpeioved, 

did not 


fore Herbie’s 


room awaiting the 

it as well we 
fiancées accompanied by an 
ominous silence. Never have I seen such 
loveliness gathered beneath a single ceil- 
ing. All the perfumes of Araby seemed 


to drift into the room at ». and Her- 
bie instantly became restive like a little 
war horse. 

“Ladies,” I briefly, 


ing their entrance by a nod. 


once 


said acknowledg- 
“We shall 
unnecessary formal- 


Mr. 
this chair. 


waste no time on 


ities. Take the lounge, please. 
Hetherington 
The case 


over here on 
is now on trial.” 

Audrey was in something black and 
and her chin on 
hand soulful gaze in- 
spected Herbie. There was more of sor- 
Norrie, the old 
darling, sat, very powdery and com- 
posed, with her hands in her lap. Miss 
Patricia Swords curled herself up amid 


clinging was resting 


her while her 


row than anger in it. 
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the cushions, taking care plenty of silk 
stocking would show. My audience 
was ready. I paced the carpet, thinking 
my thoughts. 

I have always been informed that 
Milliken has in him the makings of a 
splendid trial lawyer. I have 
taken the trouble to deny it. 
my throat. 
was at stake. 

“This man’’—three beautiful pairs of 
eyes settled upon Herbie, who 
winced—“this man may seem to you a 
scoundrel of the deepest dye. He may 
seem to you, I say, a conscienceless 
philanderer, one who would with a laugh 
break the heart of an innocent girl and 
go upon his way. vest, 
you may well declare, beats a heart of 
stone—black, evil, and trebly deceitful.” 

“Here, here, Milliken,” gulped Herbie 
at this telling point. “Not that. 
I’m employing you.” 

Milliken had attention of 
his audience with his opening sentence. 
Already they were looking at me in 
amazement. 
words 


never 
I cleared 
A man’s whole happiness 


our 


Beneath his 


fair, 


S¢ ized the 


Firmly I waved Herbie’s 
aside. 

“The objection is incompetent 
vant, and immaterial. 


* 1 
, irreie- 


t 
Yes,” I proceeded 
on a more expansive note, “we 


have 
here a man who appears from all our 
evidence to be of the lowest type; a 
smug, rapacious Don Juan, a prowling 
Lothario seeking ; 
and of whose presence the world would 
well be rid by the guillotine of 


whom he may devour 
France, 
Like a snake, you may say, he has 
crawled into the affections of three of 
America’s fairest. Like a lizard he has 
looked up to them and fascinated them 
with his bright, beady gaze. Like an 
octopus he has wound his sleek tenta- 
cles about them and made them 
Here Milliken paused for a bit of breath, 

“Oh,” whispered 
accents. 

I could see wonder dawning in Nor- 
rie’s lovely eyes. 

Young Pat Swords began to clap. 


his.” 


Audrey in hushed 


Ainslee’s 


“Milliken, you're marvelous. 
on about Herbie.” 

The little Mormon looked as though 
I had bitten him on the hand or some- 
thing as Milliken bowed to the various 
tributes and became once more the in- 
tense orator. 

“Yes, we may say all that of him and 
more. Men have been hung for less. 
And—lI shall be frankness itseli—were 
I the attorney for the plaintiffs in this 
case of Lane, Swords and Post vs. 
Hetherington, that is what I should say. 
You see, I am fair, ladies; | 
your side of the case first. 
and here is the point” 


Do go 


present 
But—but 

I drove my fist 
into my palm with a stirring, original 
gesture—‘who are we to judge this 
fellow being on purely circumstantial 
evidence? Ladies, despite all signs to 
the contrary, despite all circumstances 
against him, there walks the earth to- 
day no finer, truer specimen of Amer- 
ican manhood 
ton! 

“What is love [ thrust my finger 
at Audrey, fascinating her. “It is th 
snapper on the end of the limerick called 
life. What is love?” I passed on to 
Norrie, the outdoor girl. “It is a blaz 


than Herbert Hethering- 


ing match cast into the gasoline tank of 
human emotion. What is 
Charming, twenty-year-old Pat 
[It is the shimmying of 
souls to the jazz band of the 
And this 
ington, is the great 
“Aha, Milliken,” 
your talking sense 
beam his approval. 
1 


love 7” 
came 


next. two 


angels. 
man, this Herbert Hether 
lover.” 

cried Herbie. 


“Now 


He commenced to 


Up until 
that viewed 
Nor until now as | 


now | 
cannot frankly sa he had 


me with pleasure. 
warmed 


had | 


was 


moment by moment to my work 


been conscious that my audienck 
enlarging. In some mysterious 
manner the minor poet, Pierre Val- 
vou, had appéared behind me as well as 
young Mr. Filbert, the All-American 
fullback.. Somebody must have left the 
door open. Even now around its edge 
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peeped a third acquaintance, Monsieur 
Napoleon Chericourt. 
Lut your really competent lawyer is 
by the rapidity with which he 
upon the unexpected and turns it 
nt. Here might have been cause 
uusness. But boldly I closed the 
Na- 
nd went over and took the minor 
of his tie. I 
yreathless audience. 
man be 
ne and 
! 


Fall) no? 


m the nose of Monsieur 


7 
ying ena 


} 
with 
time ? 


in love 


the same 
Ile may cover 
finest parchment with 
ehts, but he falls short 
The SC ed of 
not in him. 
specimen of Yan- 
placing 
shoulder of 


is 
lid 
exclaimed, a 
the 


| back. “Simple, direct, 


the 
character 
may bulge but 
is not Herbie Heth- 
lover.” 
ibt ata 


he 


see his 


ll about the 

shrewd lawyer, 
alvou snapped his 

me menacingly and young Mr. 

frowned. 

” he suggested ungraciously. 

ito the horns when you throw 


I achieved quite a 
I may say so. “Look 
vhom love is the 


\iar} 


very 
uppealing 
he innate 


| here 


Disregard the 
waxed mous- 
Herbert 


ota 


-w white spats. 
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Hetherington is a victim of his own great 
self!” 

The little appeared thor- 
oughly convinced by my passionate ap- 
peal. He preened | 


Mormon 


limself publicly on 
his chair, twisting his spiked moustache 
and putting forth his chest. 
moment he would 


In another 
undoubtedly go over 
and look at himself in the mirror. 
“And now,” concluded Milliken, over- 
come by honest emotion, “there is but 
one thing to be done. 
your hearts, ladies. 
frankly the question: ‘( 
own 


Kkxamine truly 

Ask yourself 
‘an | measure my 
tremendous, 
like 
Hetherington is a law- 
not Utah. He 
iged to but one 


ladies, 


the 
embracing love of a man 
For Herbert 
abiding man. is 
can and will remain eng 
of you. Two of 

you, I repeat, must give my client up. 
You must—ah, sublime word— 
him. He for 
dreary months to come he will not be the 
same; who knows but that his love for 
all of you will haunt him to the grave? 
Sut he will bear the with forti- 
tude. He will appreciate the greatness 
of the sacrifice that 

undergo. He will keep your memory 
fresh his throbbing 
Ladies, I have said enough. 
you to your thoughts. 


love against all- 


this ?’ 
This 


you, two of 
renounce 


will be broken-hearted; 


ble WwW 


two of you will 


forever in breast. 
We leave 
1 To-morrow we 
shall call again to be informed which 
of you it is to be that will make this 
inimitable | 
Sleep soundly 


lover happy. Sleep well. 


for joy cometh in 
morning.” 
*“C©)-oh.”’ m 
“A-ah,” trilled 
As for N 
never left my ¢ 
touched by Millik 
Le rbie ¢ T | bh 


some 


{ 


found our path blocked 


But 
threatening the 
More than ever 
vou rolled his eyes. 


we 


figure of ninor poet. 
frenziedly Pierre Val- 
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“Breaker of hearts!” he flung at our 
Herbie, “I challenge you to the duel. 
Name your weapons.” 

Our Herbie met the attack like a 
of courage. 

“Heads of lettuce at 
said spiritedly. 


man 


ten paces,” 

And then he observed advancing upon 
him the two-hundred-and-sixty-five- 
pound person of young Mr. Filbert, the 
All-American full back. His, as I had 
pointed out, was a character simple, di- 
rect, and straightforward. He had upon 
him shoulders like an ox and fists like 
cobblestones. 

“You little bum,” he stated, 
on Herbie’s jaw. 

“Quick, Milliken!’ Herbie, 
skipping lightly through the door. “We'll 
be late for l ; 


his eye 


— 
cried 


the ball 
Blithely he waved his 


gaine. 

ure } ro ™ 
wanghee stick 
in farewell to a i 
with emotion 
coat of Monsieur Napoleon Chericourt. 


In French law, 


room still brimming 


and caromed off the frock 
I believe, it is permis- 
« 1 ° 
a KeCY- 


Napol on 


sible to keep the ear applied to 

hole. Those of Monsieui 

were large. 
*R-rabbit !” 

zat at 


id you 


poleon fic rcely. 

ze ’otel zeyv ‘ave tell me all fi 
Now I know all 
Cochon!” 

“T am to be 
Herbie 
a-rosv with me 

The mouth of 
was still 


ere. weesh to 
know. 
queen of 


the May.” said 
“Will you play ring- 


brightly. 


1 
t 


onsieur poleon 


emitting gurgling sounds when 
we reached the lift 
his conversation c 
the corridor to us. 

“T will ze polis summon I will ze 
r-revenge ’ave for ze insults of ze crazee 
Monsieur ’Etherington! Hyena!” 

“Good old Milliken,” cried Herbie, out 
in the pulsing 
He twirled his magnificently. 
“Greatest speech I ever heard. D’you 
see how big their eves got while they 
looked at me? Fairly brimmed with 


once more 


wangh e 


the old affection. My gad, it breaks my 
heart to think I can only keep cne of 
‘em. Milliken, I swear I love ’em all.” 

[ retired 
pleased with 


early that night, 
Milliken. As 
bright-faced 


reached 


justly 
for Herbi ; 


the fellow, we had hard 


our apartment before he was o1 
the telephone calling up some low f1 

of his at the and finding out 
that in France, too, they have wrong 
numbers. The 


legation 


gation arrived shortly 
that he 
had two pea herinos waiting in the foyer 


dowrtstairs. 


before dinner with the news 


\ gendarme brought Herbie 
in about dawn. 
mad American,” he re- 


“Lie 1 
marked and tossed Herbie onto the 


zere, 


bed. “You cannot pick ze chapeau off 
ze head of ze genda in Paris. Non, 
non, non!” 


Lierbie still was making 


} 


uunds amid the covers when impor- 


tant business of my own took me out 


for luncheon at Ciro’s. A. nice 
Ciro’s I had 


plac 
tin 


+}, 


cheering 


and 


COs 


lendid leogal nner ear 
sprendid, iegat manner. a t 


Op 


tidings to you from your fiancées 
them, Herbie 
two out of 


Be aman. See which 


three have given you up, 
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that you may be happy with the lucky 
( ne.” 


XT 


\lilliken,” husked Herbie, his 
lips twisting pathetically, “I don’t 
‘My gad, think of 
of those marvelous girls 
Which one of ‘em d’you 

Audrey ?” 


our 


man, when I 


observed our Herbie. 
myself.” He 
to hand 
up,” 
‘There was a 
Milliken! 


Che 


for 


tore open 
and gulped. 
he got out 
wonderful 
Full of 


never forget 


given me 


soul 
. 1, " 

SaVs siie 
l st this way.” 
md letter fluttered. 
m Pat. Dear little 
1 wiles there.” 


Pat. 
His tone 


Pep 


“She renounces me, 
J her being 
in time. 
So it’s Norrie 
Good old 
hair on Herbie Hetherington’s 
. His bright eyes grew glassy 
His immaculate person wilted. 
ned the third letter. 
!. Milliken! Milliken! 
has given me up, too!” 
wreck 
Never be- 
known what it 


The 


el razed upon a broken 


I 

the table from him. 

had ur Herbie 
ot to be engaged to anybody. 

was terrific. 
handed the brown derby,” he 
“Can't believe it. 

eel 
] 


a desert island.” 


1 disjointedly. 


ife blasted. like a casta- 


Then 
he leaped to his feet, crumpling the 
li letters. \ look of infinite 


glance rose despairingly. 
lilac-tinted 
yearning appeared in his eye. 

“Herbie,” I cried. “Herbie, old man!” 


85 
“A sail!” 


“A sail!” gurgled Herbie. 

Artless and bewitching, Desirée 
Derode seated alone at a corner 
table. As one,who is drawn by a spell 
our Herbic toward and 
sat down, his tragic eyes upon her face. 
Words began to pour out of his mouth. 
Erbie, you love me:” [| heard her 


red, red 


Was 


her 


staggered 


“? 


lips say. 
“Passionately. Adoringly. Desirée! 
Within thirty 
our Herbie had her lovely hands in his. 
Milliken to do 
the fast 
togethe Ts Le Matin, 
next issue would carry 
their 


Sweetheart!” seconds 


There was nothing for 
but sit still 
workers getting 
doutbless, in its 
the 
trothal. 

It was then that a large black motor 
van with Lebceuf” letter on 
its side drew up at the terrace, and four 
gorilla-like individuals, in 

asm O48 


1d Diack, 


and watch two 


formal announcement of be- 
large 
“Maison 
gray uni- 
hy pped 


terrace, 


forms glazed caps, 


° 5 1 1 A. 
out of it and invaded look- 


ing about business- 


Monsieur 
had 
for almost a full day, « 

hiding place and put himself 
at their head. 


“Ah!” he cried, sighting 


them in a 
like way. Out 


Napoleon 


missing 


Chericourt, ho been 
from some 


and 
seal, 


me 
red 
I ‘ave ’ad 


waving a paper with a 
“T ’ave [ 


come for your fri 
"im comit to ze private sanitarium for ze 
crazeeness in ze ’ead. Ze 
Lebceuf will treat ’11 
tinguished kindness. 


good Doctor 
n wiz ze mos’ dis- 
Soon will ’e know 
bettaire zan to affiance ’imself to all ze 
} and in- 


Amerique and France 
sult Napoleon Chericourt !” 
the Maison Le- 


sniffing around, 


ladies in 
The keepers from 
boeuf, had 
came to a point. 
“Zere! Zere is ze lunatic!” exclaimed 
Monsieur Napoleon, pointing to Herbie. 
“Make him ze prisoner! 


who been 


Cochon!” 

3ut Milliken was slightly quicker. A 
good lawyer acts on the instant. I made 
Herbie’s table with a neat start on the 
uniforms. 
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“Herbie!” I shouted, seizing him by 
the collar of his morning suit. “Come 
with Milliken for a gallop.” 

Herbie came, piteously, reaching out 
his arms in farewell to and 
bringing the cloth off the table in one 
clutching hand. But I had the little 
Mormon in the unfaltering grasp of a 
true friend. We found ourselves sprint- 
ing down the street with an ominous 
black van lurching and pounding along 
in our rear. Between puffs I explained 
our dire peril. 

“Well,” objected our Herbie, legging 
it brightly along, 


Desiree 


“you might have given 
a chap a chance to say good-by to a girl. 
Milliken”’—he began to pant as the 
blocks reeled off—‘M-Milliken, there’s 
a guh-girl for you! One in a thuh- 
thousand! We were just guh-getting 
d again.” 

Behind us Monsieur Napoleon, still 
brandishing his document, gave tongue 
from the front seat of the black maria, 
Its running board bristled with gorillas 
in glazed caps 


engag 


Two of the same goril- 
las by violent leaps and bounds were 
gaining upon us through the sidewalk 
crowd. It not a moment for con- 
gratulations of any kind. We hopped 
through the f taxi- 
cab and commenced to wave fifty-franc 
notes. 

“Drive!” 
fax!” 

The eye of the pirate at the 
glistened as he visioned the crackling 
bills. 

“Ah, oui,” he cried. “To ’Alifax!” 
And stepped upon it. The taxi thought- 
fully left the ground with three of its 
wheels and started to fly through the air. 
Monsieur Napoleon and the black maria 
became pleasant specks in the distance. 


was 


headlong door of a 


[ shouted. “Drive like Hali- 


wheel 


‘Faster!’ commanded our Herbie and 
shoved a banknote down the chauffeur’s 
neck. “Vite! More vite le flivver!” 
Atrocious as was his mastery of the Gal- 
lic language, his meaning appeared to be 
understood. The fourth and last wheel 


Ainslee’s 


of the taxi left the asphalt, which we 
were now touching only at intervals. In 
Paris, as all American tourists know, 
that is their favorite way of driving. 

Out into a broad and shining boule- 
vard we came like a humming bird, our 
pilot caring nothing for man or devil. 
His thrifty Parisian brain was merely 
informing him that there fifty 
francs down the back of his neck for 
him to earn. 


were 


“Look!” cried Herbie as we clipped 
“Milli- 
It’s Audrey and Pat!” 

Two beautiful girls, indeed, were roll- 
ing down the boulevard alongside of us 


the skirt off a gendarme’s coat. 


ken, look, look ! 


in a taxicab whose roof was piled with 
trunks and other luggage. Audrey in- 
clined her head in our direction 
and Miss Patricia Swords blew us a kiss 
from the tips of her fingers, after 
which they i 


dark 


returned disinterestedly 
inspection of themselves in the mirrors 
of their vanity cases. 
“Going to Deauville. I heard so this 
told our Herbie sadly 
“Look in that taxicab behin 
It contained one 
temperamental tic 
full back 
brightly in the sun. 
Mr. t seemed happy fe 
lows as they bowled along behind the 
first taxicab. The roof of their veh 
cle also f 


morning,” | 
1 them.” 
minor poet with a 

\ll-Ameri- 
hatband glistened 
Pierre Valvou and 


and one 


can whose 


young Filber 


things 
Deauville, too 

“Blast ’em both, 
lizards! Sut Norrie isn't 
She isn’t going. She's the one I 
Good old Norrie! 
Driver, arretez le oil can! 
Norrie.” 

not,’ I beamed. 


was full of bags and 
“They’re 
shrieked 
the | 
there. 
really loved. 


or" ing to 
our Herbie. 


ounge 


Girl in 
a thousand! 
I’m going back to 

“You are 
and I became eng 


“Norri 
aged at luncheon right 
was that 


She said 


after she’d given you up. It 
t 


speech of mine did the trick. 
a man who could make a speech like 
that would be wonderful in the 
winter evenings. Congratulate us, old 
man,” 


long 
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“Traitor ! Backbiting shyster !” 
screamed our Herbie and flung himself 
at my throat. In another moment, bat- 
tli g each other intensively, we rolled 

r the front of the taxicab and added 
The taxi, with 

rgling somewhere in the wel- 
d promptly, abruptly, and de- 
nd came up against something 


o the party. 


was the loud, shattering 


id glass meeting stone. 
1 


\rc de Triomphe. Any 
tide to-day for a franc will 
dent we made in it. 
i [ said to him as the shad- 
evening were falling in the ac- 
rd and they stopped the 
at my request by side of 
“they say they have to take a 
out of my neck. 
Is with old Milliken before 


ler the ether 
| 


the 


ie bas relief 


le of Herbie was 

the tip of 

from scien- 

amid the 
I heard a tooth grate. 

said Herbie. ‘“‘Black-hearted 

[ hope you never come out 

He turned what was left of 

to the wall and prepared to die. 


t wa Visi 
f a moustache and 
forth 
iges. Somewhere 


se peeking 


» last evening on shipboard. 

, rising out of the west, Lib- 
her torch would welcome us 
Milliken will always have a good 
say for the medical surgery of 
n, which was returning 

to the land of ther 


uldering her 


during all that time not 

between Herbie and 
vas nurturing the 
nd unjust hatred, caus- 
little moustache to curl 
fully whenever I crossed his vision. 
ccupied staterooms far apart. We 


were worse than strangers. 


spiked 
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Yet none the less Milliken felt con- 
tent. In the face of blame and calumny 
he was bringing the little Mormon home 
a free, unfettered man and, in so doing, 
through sheer worth of character, he had 
won the heart of a beautiful girl. I 
went up on the boat deck, from where 
the moon looks larger, to think some 
more about it. Twice | paced its length, 
listening to the low, tender murmurings 
from the paired steamer chairs. Finally 
I rested my arms on the rail, watching 
the countless gallons of the Atlantic 
rushing by. Of whom was Norrie, the 
thinking at this moment? 
The chest expanded. 


old darling, 


“Milliken,” I heard a familiar voice in 
my rear. “Good old Milliken!” 

I turned. It was Herbie and the old 
winning smile of friendship brightened 
his face. Beside him was a slim, attrac- 


tive young person with roguish eyes, 
whom I had noted casually at his table 
Two empty steamer chairs in a sheltered 
nook behind them told from 
they had just arisen. 


“Let bygones be by gones,” 


whence 


cried our 
He wrung me 
by the hand and clapped me on the back. 
The fellow seemed bubbling over with 
the joyful emotion of our affection re- 
newed within sight of the native land. 
“Can’t hold a grudge with that moon 
up above there. Been bringing out all 
the best in me for a week. You did me 
a good turn in Paris. Honor bright, you 
did. If it hadn’t been for you I might 
still be hooked up with any one of 
those three. Then I’d have missed this 
boat and the greatest adventure in life. 
My gad, Milliken, I’m the happiest man 
in the world!” 


Herbie magnanimously. 


that 
pressing forward the 
with roguish eyes and 


Here Milliken became conscious 
uur Herbie was 
petite young lady 
smile. 

“She’s a girl in a thousand! Milli- 
ken, good old Milliken, I want you to 
meet my fiancée. She’s from South 
Fork, Indiana. We're engaged.” 





A Cafe in Cairo 
¥ 


By Izola Forrester 


Author of “The White Moth,” 
“The Temperamental Zone,” ete. 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 

3arry Braxton, attaché at the American embassy in Constantinople, was sent to Cairo to 
deliver to Lord Raversham, British commissioner, important secret dispatches. While wait 
ing for Raversham Barry went, on a tip from Henri Mantzon, whom’ he had met in Con 
stantinople, to the café of Zaradi in the Street of the Pomegranates. There he met and fell 
in love with Naida, a dancing girl of unusual beauty and brilliant mind, a protégé 
Zaradi. 

On his return to his hotel he found an invitation from the Countess 
her to the Café l’Orient. There he met Lady Edenham, Raversham’s sister, and also a 
of old friends from the States: Tom Hayes, his wife Peggie, and his sister Rosam 
They treated him with marked coldness, and he discovered that they had seen Naid 
his suite at the hotel, and misunderstood the situation 

On returning to his rooms, however, Barry found that Naida had indeed 
She had left a note to tell him that Zaradi was sending her down the ri 
of Stars and temporary confinement until the talk about the dead monk, 
found murdered in the garden of Zaradi’s café, had 

That afternoon Barry went with Rosamond and her part 
Marigny on the house boat of André Fromelin, French representative in 
Caselli, the tunfrocked priest, Naida’s teacher, who warned him that, 
see Naida at the House of Stars, he would probably never return alive 
remained unshaken 

That evening he recovered the dispatches for Lord Raversham 
where he had deposited them before going to the house boat, 1 
the reception Lady Edenham was giving for her brother. e delivered them t 
British commissioner with a feeling of tremendous relief that free to f 
Naida, only to discover wh¢ he packet was opened that it taines nk paper 
one had lifted the seals, removed the dispatch resealed 1 ive ¢ He 
bered Naida’s visit to his rooms. Well, now at least he I 
about her. Determining to wring from her t destination 
as arranged, to the ul of Stars, bearing in mind 
old reservoir, dry ; his time of year, might furnish 
the ancient, fortified palac . ined admittance 
searching through | 
the presence of a 


yuntered a tall, 


CHAPTER XII. Hardly a movement 
- ae 2 hat ‘ ; lry fF ton e, 
N the shifting amber radiance from ‘t taut rivalry en mu 


. sarry’s desperate eff 0 loo 
the narrow, cylindrical lantern Barr) desperate effort to lo 


above their heads, the two figures old of the Agha. A slight 


seemed to pose motionless as statues of bare, planted feet, a sudden advan 


in their first strained hold on each tage as he was able to twist the oth 
other. er’s ankle forward, and he found he 
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was free to use old familiar college 
tactics. 

The yellow silk robe of the negro 
ed in his clutching fingers he 
surface. 
wild boar, 
into his hold 
caught Barry’s 
from behind in a deadly clinch. 


vaulted, shadowy room, with its 


as 


Ip] 
if 


to grip the slippery 
erunted like a 
strength 
ie | feinted 


man 
more 
and 


tinted frescoes, swayed in a mist 
Larry's eyes as he was forced 
kward It instead 
old gym 
with their 
rreen shades, and Barlow steady- 


seemed as if 
him the 
the huge oil lamps 


ame before 


m for the final clinch in practice. 
houlders and back had always 
s best in wrestling. There 
be some trick, some of the good 
hifts that would him 
man had no science. It was sheer 
h opposed to him. 
lips parted in a slow, 
n as he strained forward and 
ith all his might against that 
arm. He felt the weight of 
from the black-and-white 
He seemed to stretch 
length like hideous, 
form, his eyeballs pro- 
realized his 
llis left arm shot upward sud- 
the dim light in vaulted 
lows gleaming a second along the 
f a knife before it 
side. Yet the 


was raised higher on the power- 


assets 


save now. 
trengt 


's dry 


rise 
loor, 
some 
¢< nie 
terror as he 
the 
reached Bar- 
brown, gleaming 
tung shoulders, 
md on the swollen, tense muscles 
it crashed the American’s 
to the marble floor and lay still, a 
shapeless mass 
iadow 
The fall with dull violence 
hrough the upper rooms of the palace, 
breaking the far-distant 
Built in the Oriental period 
of a hundred years ago, the palace was 
a mingling of Egyptian and Turkish 


seemed to poise 
over 
like a distorted 
sounded 


silence like a 


( xplosion. 
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architecture. Octagon-shaped outside, 
its massive eighteen-foot walls of stone 
surrounded gardens of luxurious beauty. 
Zaradi’s wealth had restored much of 
its splendor. He had used it as a 
citadel against the menace of the fu- 
ture. Here, if Islam failed to hold 
her own, he might still retire in peace, 
surrounded by the literature and art 
treasures that he preferred. Again, it 
had proved a convenient receptacle for 
many otherwise embarrassing personali- 
ties, detained at 
the House of Stars under orders from 
the High Council. 

The women’s quarters occupied the 
southern side of the palace, into which 
had unwittingly blundered in 
choosing a convenient escape from the 
lower court. Here, when the place had 
been at the fullness of its splendor, the 
spacious, vaulted rooms had been filled 
with beauty and its inlaid 
wall cabinets priceless 


as unwilling 


guests 


Barry 


slaves, 
crowded with 
jewels and garments, the silk rugs 
walls and divans looted from the 
hidden treasures of 


its 


on 
most 
the Mamelukes’ 
Turkish masters. 

Batooka had chosen for her girl mis- 
tress the most luxurious suite overlook- 
ing an enclosed garden. It was here that 
Naida had her childhood from 
the day when Kali had brought her from 
the Marar with the old 
slave woman, and had delivered her to 
Zaradi Here Caselli had her 
three times teaching her with 
pleasure subjects usually reserved ‘for 
those born to rule. Here Zélie de 
Marigny had come with gay assurance, 
delighting in the child’s aptitude, in her 
responsive cleverness in assimilating all 
she had to convey to her. 

Zélie had never felt jealousy toward 
her then. Possibly she had not guessed 
at the promise of Naida’s beauty and 
elusive gift for selecting what she pre- 
ferred from the mass of teaching and 
discarding the balance. The latent 
Orientalism in the Frenchwoman’s own 


spent 
Daid-el 


oasis 


visited 
weekly, 
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nature responded to the luxurious lure 
to indolence in the daily life of the old 
palace, where Naida had spent hours in 
gazing out of the oriel-latticed windows 
at the distant minarets and towers vis- 
ible in’ the violet haze toward Cairo. 
Across the Nile itself she could see the 
Pyramids standing like shrouded Titanic 
sibyls in the golden desert glow beyond 
Gizeh. Restlessly, during those years 
of seclusion and study, she had awaited 
the hour when Zaradi should take her 
to the café and initiate her in her mis- 
sion thereafter, to attract and allure and 
betray those whom Islam wished to de- 
stroy. 

To-night she sat on the edge of her 
couch, reading the book which lay open 
on her knees, while Batooka gave her 
hair its nightly rose bath. Her night 
robe of finest white silk.and lace em- 
broidery was the final word in Parisian 
daintiness. she had flung a 
heavy burnoose of gold-threaded satin, 
tangerine hued, a challenge to her mood. 
Beside her on the 
random to glance at before 
she fell asleep, Loti’s letters from the 
Sahara, a thin volume of Verlaine, one 
of Grammont’s “Memoirs of the Court 
of Charles the Second,” all gifts of 
Zélie’s in the past. Beside them lay a 
guidebook to America, an English testa- 
ment, new, bound in mission black. 
one on her 
tionary. 

“Lean lower, little sun ray,” 
urged, dipping her wrinkled 
deeply into the baskets of rose petals 
beside her, and rubbing them gently into 
the heavy curling masses of dark, soft 
hair tumbled over slim white shoulders. 
“Blessed am I to be chosen to tend 
thy loveliness; blessed am I that I may 
add one jot to its riches. The rose bath 
of Ayesha gladden thy dreams.” 

Her fingers paused, convulsed, rigid, 
at the smothered, reverberating crash 
coming from their own side of the pal- 
ace. 


Over it 


couch were books 


chosen at 


The 


lap was an English dic- 


Batooka 


hngers 


Ainslee’s 


“What was that?’ Naida listened 
alertly, rising, thrusting her bare feet 
into velvet slippers. “‘Batooka, did you 
hear where it came from—down below 
or in the galleries?” 

The old woman drew her brown burka 
around her and hobbled to the outer 
vestibule to listen at the barred door. 

“Ibn M’zab without,” she said 
stolidly. “I will ask him, the lazy, black 
pig, why he allows clamor to disturb my 
flower.” 

She opened the door with Naida be 
hind her carrying a candle, set 
brass upcurled lotus bud. 
where the Agha was accustomed to lie 
at night. was. stretched the 
threshold, empty. Naida pointed down 
the high-vaulted 


lies 


into a 


The pallet 
before 


where a 
long oblong of luminous yellow showed 
in the mother-of-pearl gloom. 

“It came from there,” 
peratively. 

“T go, I murmured 
sentfully, hastening along 
until she stopped short, listening cau 
tiously outside the heavily draped arch 
way, reaching with stealthy fingers to 


corridor to 


she said im- 


gO, satooka re 


° P , 
no1seiessiy 


draw back the silken rug which hung 
halfway across it so that she might peer 
beyond. Naida 


straining to catch any 


Behind her, 
lightly, her ears 
within 
but 


stepped 


sound 


“Oh, you are stupid!” she ex- 


claimed, thrusting aside the stooping, 


hesitant figure, and standing 


the threshold of the room revealed be- 
yond them. She stared with quick, puz 
zled eyes at the crumpled, indistinguish 
able forms upon the black- 
and-white marble floor, one flung across 
the other. 

“Squabbling 
grumbled 
them not, my 
may be dead, Allah willing.” 

“Call not,” Naida briefly. 
She knelt beside the upper figure, star- 
ing intently at the stark young throat, 
the deathlike face of Braxton. 


herself on 


which lay 


Batcoka 
Touch 


They 


monkeys, 
“T will call the slaves. 
orange blossom. 


ordered 


Barry 
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For a moment the garb of the Syrian 
boatman had deceived her as it had the 
Agha, but now she knew him. Her 
eyes widened in horror, softened again 
to the first hot rush of tears as she 
bent over him in agony, striving to lift 
him from the other body. “And so 
you she whispered with 
pitiful tenderness, smoothing back the 
tangled blond hair with lingering touch 
from his damp forehead. “Beloved, 
that you have come to find me?” 
tooka, disregarding her, had closed 
ereat, narrow doors, barring them 
t intrusion f the 


have come, ‘ 


from servants’ 


quarters. Hobbling back, she tore open 


the remnants of shirt and exposed the 
Ameri 


an’s breast, laying her ear to it 

“Na, na, he lives, praise be to Allah,” 

said. Vait Her shriveled 
their dark swollen 

d with experience over his body, 

what she sought. She drew 

his side the narrow, native blade 


now.” 


with veins 


. grunt of satisfaction. holding one 
against the wound to the 
of blood. Guessing her need, 
Naida ripped to long strips the delicate 
white 


check 


silk of her nightrobe, aiding her 
to bind it tightly about his body under 
the armpits. Batooka viewed the result 
with satisfaction, slipped her hands un- 
his arms, and dragged him from 
\gha’s body. 

Ibn M’zab dead?” Naida whis- 

ise be to Allah if he is,” said 
woman fervently “A bloated 
‘rocodile of black misery, Kali’s 
og. Lift the man’s and 
him wine See now, he cannot 
w. Moisten the end of thy 
queeze the wine 


head 


scarf 
drops in his 


wet his lips with it. 


ome one should come, Batooka 
she said fearfully. She who had 
dread for herself felt a 
thousand fears now for the man whom 
she loved. 


never known 
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“Who might come? Only Ibn. M’zab 
serves us here. The women slaves are 
all sleeping, and he is mercifully dead. 
May he wander six thousand years in 
darkness.” Batooka squatted with in- 
tense satisfaction beside the prostrate 
form. Her eyes, the only sign about 
her of former beauty, glanced shrewdly 
about for a safe hiding-place. Beneath 
a heap of silken cushions, within the 
deep wall cabinets, behind the fourfold 
screen of meshrabiyeh work, swiftly her 
mind, weighed and discarded each in 
turn. 

The 
that 
hall caught her eye, but they were too 
high up for two think of 
lifting the heavy body between them and 
pitching it through the window into the 
flowing river. 


slits in the stone wall 
windows in this living 


narrow 
served as 


women to 


She gave it a contemp- 
tous shove with her foot, and threw a 
couple of rugs over it. 

“Let lay for now. 
be served. 


The living must 
\ man may break his neck 
alone with no other help than from 
a wine bottle and his own folly. Let 
go your hold, my breath of the south; 
we will carry him inside and tend him.” 
“He is not dead, you are sure, Ba- 
tooka?” Naida begged as she obeyed 
the old woman’s directions, lifting Bar- 
ry’s feet, while Batooka raised him like 
a sleeping child on her broad back, her 
strong old arms linked under his shoul- 
ders. 
The stars 
Shall love be robbed by 
death before fulfillment when they fore- 
told he is the one? 
The wound 
to hurry 
might, 
have killed 
They 
back 


Save 


“Have I said he was not? 
have said. 
Move slowly now. 
will weep to 
And so 
but he is light of 
Ibn M’zab.” 
moved, it 
along the 
for the faint throtigh 
archway, until the sleeping chambers 
were gained. the ante- 
room where the Agha’s pallet lay, into 


beg you not 
\llah’s 


weight to 


and so. 


seemed, by inches, 
darkness 
the 


corridor in 


light 


First crossing 
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the inner blind room where Batooka 
slept. beyond was Naida’s own room, 
of a peculiar half circle in shape, its 
diameter bordered by a long balcony 
used as a lounging room in the day- 
time. From this a 


wound circularly 


stairway 
’ garden 
space below, a terraced expanse open 
to the sky, with perfumed fountains 
rising among its flowering shrubs, and 
palm trees lifting feathery fronds above 
the palace roof. 


stone 
down to the 


Batooka chose her own bed, a couple 
of soft pads laid on a raised dais, cov- 
ered over with dyed cotton coverlids, 
Naida pleaded to place him in the lux- 
urious chamber beyond. 

“Well 


tooka as 


enough here,” grunted Ba- 
Barry down 
“You shall 
now while 
from his wound, It 


gazelle, | 


lowered 
among the many cushions. 


she 


lips 


drop wine between his 
I stanch the flow 
it not little 
you it is not deep. 


deep, promise 
\gainst the second 
rib the knife struck, guided by Allah’s 
pity to save him for you. What is a 
rib or so to a first 


eas- 


young man in his 


strength? See now, he breathes 


” 


1eT 


As she talked on soothingly, she 
brown 
cedar 
the 
she 


wound with 
taken 
wall. 


over the 
had 
against the 
edges of the clean cut 
thickly 


worked 
ointment 
chest 


she from a 

Holding 
together, 
with’ the 


smeared it mixture, 


rebinding it with experienced hands 
while Naida watched her with agonized 
eyes, suppressed 
wound tightly 


“Speak 


pain, her fingers 
each other. 


will 


about 
hear your 
voice or no,” | urged. “He 
dreams, and knows it well through all 
his dreaming. Not 
Close to his ears 
your 
turns about from the shadows.” 
Obediently Naida beside the 
low couch, her the one 
which lay so terrifying still among the 
gay silken pillows. 


now, if he 


atooka 
loudly, beloved. 
breathe it with all 
love until his spirit hears and 
knelt 


face close to 


Ainslee’s 


“Bar-ree,” she whispered, her voice 
thrillingly tender and insistent. “ 
hear me, I 


dar- 
ree, beg of you!’ she 
pleaded. 

The old woman rose, watched her in 
nodding for a delighted 
ment, and stole out of the 
watch the outer door. With broken 
sobs, the girl wound her arms about 
him, gathering him close on her shoul- 
der, her pressed to his chilled 
cheek with almost maternal yearning, 

“Why should you,” 
longingly, “oh, how 
leave me, beloved? Answer me! You 
shall not die! I could not let you go! 
Open your eyes to mine. Ah, love 
Was | 


selfish 


silence mo- 


room to 


tace 
she breathed 


dare you seek to 


forgive me. 

Wait for me, 

path of tears! 
Her face sank over his, 


unkind to you? 
one, along the 
Go not alone!” 
blinded with 
hot tears. li Batooka’s hand that 
roused her presently. 
“Not so loudly,” she 
has moved his 


is quieter. 


was 


whispe red. 
“ 


See, he His 


breathing 


arm 
Raise from his 
breast; you smother him, foolish one. 
him Gkk!” 


the roof 


Give wine. 


cli ked her 


more 
tongue a Linst 


her palate with approval as she 


the lifted him 
against her “He is a 

I say. His back is as strong as 
young leopard of the desert And 
has heard you, bloom of 


girl’s and 


place, 
shoulder. 


dawn. 
how the blood has stopped flowing 
is not fresh on the bandage 

Give me the cup.’ 

With a steady hand she set the sil 
ver cup against Barry’s half-parted lips 
found that he gulped 
tilted it \ deep-drawn 

h, and hi 
He st ired 


unfamiliar 


1 


and and swal- 
lowed as she 
breath that 

evelids lifted 


ahead of 


was more a sig 
reluctantly. 
him at the 
as if through a 
the silk the 
toothless face nodding to him encour- 
agingly, and closed his eyes 


“Behold, he 


wall 


gray film, back from 
grinning, 


rugs to brown, 


will have none of me, 
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the splendid one, the choice of all 
chuckled Batooka. “Speak 
thou to him, and his heart will leap with 
joy. 

Eagerly Naida leaned over the couch, 
her beautiful eyes brooding with ten- 
over him. 


dreams,” 


derness 

» ” ° 
now, Bar-ree,” she 
“So you did come to me 
beloved owl r 


“You are safe 


aid softly. 
after all, 

He 
rowed 


eyed her fixedly between nar- 
lids, his mouth side- 
the pitiful of a 


twisting 
ays in semblance 
“You know that was—a rotten trick 
ut played on me.” The words came 
between set teeth. “Give me 
letter.” 
ie drew back with startled eyes. Ba- 
1 had again retired tactfully. Naida 
ve for control. 
No trick was played upon you,” 
said with grave, sweet dignity. “I 
vour letter. No but 
one knows 


this to you 


mine 
that I 
faith- 


eyes 
seen it. No 
I swear 
grin lingered on his parched 
from before his 
saw her now in the amber 
the lan- 
overhead. 
found your 
a he said slowly. 


the film cleared 
s he 
from swinging copper 
invitation in my 
“You stole the 
didn’t you, broke into my trunk 
portfolio, robbed me, discredited 
to Raversham? How did you 

t? Where did you get hold of 

kevs ?” 

He tried to raise himself on his 
lbow. 

“Lie still,” she said calmly. “The 
wound will open. Zaradi ordered Had- 
dad to go to your room while you were 
away. All Cairo swarms with Zaradi’s 
The way is open to any place 
he seeks to reach through Islam’s secret 
power. Haddad was given replicas 
which had been made of your keys 


before you left Constantinople. He 


spit Ss. 
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came and told me because I had made 
him promise to do so. The killing of 
the monk was true, but the second 
knife was thrown by Kali himself to 
blind you, to give me a chance to 
search your inner pockets while you 
held me in your arms, for your keys. 
When I failed Zaradi suspected me. 
That is why he said he would banish 
me here for nine days until you had 
returned. Haddad, told 
gether slipped out of the house 
through another down under- 
ground through the wine cellars to the 
cellar of Desha Abbas, the copper- 
smith. I thought to warn you and have 
you save me from them, the Moslems. 
to you I speak the truth.” 
This at the flicker of contemptuous dis- 
belief in Barry’s eyes. 


“ 


me, and to- 
we 


way, 


I swear 


But why did you do it?” he per- 
sisted. “Because you’ve been trained 
to that sort of thing, haven’t you? 
You’re the bait for them, the decoy 
to attract men whom they mark for 
quarry. You told me so yourself. You 
want to be that sort of woman, the be- 
loved of the ages.’ He laughed, a 
choked sort of chuckle. “The damned 
of the ages, the damned, cursed breed 
that hobbles the heels of the swift and 
brings them down in one glorious, dis- 
honorable smash. But you've never 
fooled me, not for one instant.” He 
blurted out his words with blazing, ac- 
cusing eyes, the rage of a maddened 
boy. “You needn’t think that you 
did. You and Zaradi, staging all that 
bunk melodrama for my benefit, your 
dead monk and flying daggers, and that 
stuff. You tricked me behind my back, 
but I found you out! That razor blade 


with the red sealing wax on its edge 
—where did you learn that one, from 


Caselli or Zélie de Marigny? Fine 
teachers, aren’t they! You give me 
that letter, do you hear ?” 

She drew away from him in silence, 
her eyes full of the torture he had ap- 
plied to her inmost soul. She passed 
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beyond the heavy hangings into her 
own chamber, and knelt in the corner 
behind her own dais. The colored tiles 
of the mosaic dado resisted her touch 
at first until she found and pressed 
the key tile. It moved readily, slipping 
from its place, bringing with it 
others in star shape. 


six 
In the wall recess 
disclosed there lay the Raversham letter. 
She drew it out and returned to where 
Barry waited for her impatiently, in- 
credulously, the brilliant, taunting look 
in his eyes, the cynical unbelieving smile 
on his lips. His nerveless fingers fum- 
bled over the folded papers eagerly. 
“You've read it all?’ he accused. 
“Yes.” She the avowal sim- 
ply. “Over and over again. I know 
it by heart.” 
“And _ spread 
every damned you could 
reach.” He frowned with pain. “Where 
did you get that paper you left in place 
of this?” 
“From Zaradi’s own desk. It 
native rice paper. I had no 
One hand traveled in perplexity over 


made 


the glad tidings to 


Mussulman 


is the 
” 


other. 


his bandaged body, found moisture, and 
brought back to reddened 
fingertips. He eyed them curiously. 
“T’yve got to get out of Where 
are my clothes?” 

“Tt is impossible to-night. \ 
bleed to death from your 
Naida said with quick alarm 
Agha is already dead.” 

“Agha?” he repeated, puzzled. “I 
know, the big black that lurched over 
me. I’ve got to get out of here He 
repeated it with boyish obstinacy. 

From somewhere down along 
river below the outer walls of 
palace, there came a quavering, 
drawn-out cry of a 
tive, questioning. 

Barry’s face set in tense, hard lines 
as he caught it. It the signal 
agreed upon between the boy, Haddad, 
and himself. His hand crushed the 
letter convulsively as he strove to rise 


his sight 


here 
ou might 


wound 


“The 


the 
the 
long 


water fowl, plain 


was 


Ainslee’s 


from the low couch. At Naida’s call, 
Batook hurried in, seized him fron? be- 
hind, held him fast. With a sudden 
spasm of weakness from struggling, he 
collapsed, slipping back unconscious on 
her shoulder. 

“Better, Batooka mur 
mured, placing him on the cushions. 
“Let him rest there, fairest of the 
oases, and watch by him. It is the 
hour after midnight. I must see to 
Ibn M’zab, Allah curse him and set a 
seal on his lips.” 

Naida knelt on a cushion beside the 
couch, staring with wide, rebellious eyes 
at the man who had 
trickery, of treachery. 
hand as it lay 
Raversham 
hesitant 


better so,” 


accused her of 
Clenched in one 
beside him she saw the 
letter, and 
fingers, she 


with 
his hold 
folds of 


slowly, 
loosened 
within the 
own breast 
the 


river 


on it, slipping 
silk across her 
The 


again along the 


cry of water fowl rose 


margin. She 
heard it without suspicion, 
own heart-searching 

Haddad, 


lucca under 


lost in her 
reverie. 

waiting in 
the 


the narrow 

icacia shadows, listen¢ 

for an answering call an 
I 


drowsily 


d wondered 


what detained the American. 


the moon was low, 
Doubtless he had found 
Naida, after all. He 


sighed and 
stretched himself along the cushions to 


Lovers lagged when 
he mused. 


sleep a while. 
Ratooka stumbled over a tabouret as 


rossed the wide hall, cursing soul 


under her breath by all the ser- 
of Abu-el-Dubara, 
had left 


rugs thrown down besi 


and found the 

it, the crumpled 
le it. 

she raised and 

\oha 


memory 


one end 
The body of the 
Doubting 


Cautiously 
peered beneath. 
her own 
where she had 


dimly 


was gone 
hidden it, 
lighted 


™ yssible 


the spot 


she scurried about the 
room, 


place of 


searching under every 
Suddenly 
stopped short, her eyes blinking warily 


Before the windows which she had her- 


concealment. she 
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self considered as a way of disposing 
of the body, she discovered a velvet 
piled high with cushions. 
the latticed casement swung 
night. The knife she had 
laid low table after drawing it 
from Barry’s side had vanished, 


ottoman 
Above it, 
wide to the 
n the 
leav- 
hind on the inlaid surface a crim- 
nH. 
the narrow ob- 
uminous midnight sky visible 
the open space, the full menace 
\gha’s upon 
lle had belonged to Kali, brought 


blinked up at 


escape dawning 


‘n desert borders as 
but holding still to his 


along the corridor, she 
pallet outside the door, 
devout 


ierself curses on 


I’zab wherever he might 


gO, 
re, water, or air, 
toward Cairo, the 
Agha 
) taking 
warned by the throbbing mus 
back, 
landing 
, 


Oo tne 
Kali. 


lownstream 
ialf-nude 


I figure of th 
long, easy strokes, 
his strained but making 

hn 
that would 


Street of 


. 1 
ror tiie 
the 


ranates and 


XIII. 
room at Zaradi’s 
to its customary frequenters be- 


CHAPTER 
The upper 


clos d 


was 


fore eleven that night. Batooka’s daugh- 
large, Arab 
i¢ ress doors leading to the 

prepared for the 

di’s expected 


mild-eved woman, 


cy 
1 


| 
] 


an recep- 


personal 


ivS necessary nor CxX- 


the café through the 


iates, if 
iobser 
church, a sto 
igh terrace wz 
ers, a hired taxi drew 
distance, and Zélie de 
ny stepped from it, ordering the 
driver not to wait. 


a discreet 


native 
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She was clad in the severest black, 
a slender, distinguishable type among 
the other women in their enshrouding 
burkas. The petal-pointed collar rose 
closely about her throat. From her 
close black turban, a veil of black 
Chantilly fell far below her shoulders, 
concealing her features and adding 
startlingly to her mysterious attractive- 
She entered the enclosed court- 
yard with other female devotees, knelt 
in silent while in the per- 
fumed, dimly lighted interior, and rose 
to leave unobserved by the side 
trance. 


ness. 
prayer a 
en- 
Fig trees and palms grew here and 


there in the enclosed garden. 
its hedges of prickly 


Beyond 
pears, one caught 
a glimpse of Zaradi’s high walls, the 
terraces above leading to the upper ¢gar- 
\pparently Zélie » interest 
She followed the 


den had n 
concern in these. 
beneath the 
to a door set deeply in 
and passing through, 
narrow, blind court 


nor 
path shadow of the palms 
the masonry, 
emerged into a 
where the copper- 
smith, Demas Abakopis, kept his family 
and shop under one small roof. 

Faded orange-hued awnings 
the court. A crowded 
three sided, was jammed and 
stuffed with Demas’ offerings of an 
ancient craft. One stumbled over nests 
of pots and water jars. 


hung 
stall, 
over- 


across 


Caskets of 
pierced copper were thrown in corners 
with hammered trays 
green and dulled by 


ind coffeepots, 
igris. Pendant 

ng chains, innumerable cop 
per lamps, Aladdin-shaped, hung from 
the ceiling, 


g verd 
from swingit 


21 


all size new milch 
reluctantly 


way 


her veil, 
Desha’s oli inned, indolent 
child and 


the outer shop, curious and reticent at 


entered 


laid aside a nursing 
sight of a strange woman there unat- 
tended. 
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“Have you jars for new wine?” asked 
the Frenchwoman in a low tone. 

“Allah be praised for the vintage,” 
responded the instantly, her 
sloe-black eyes alert now and watchful. 

She led the of the shop 
into the common living 
and raised a trap 
neath a heavy chest. Her 
old boy held a candle high for Zélie 
to descend the narrow, rickety flight of 
wooden steps into the cellar. She took 
it from his hand without a word of 
thanks, held her gown closely about 
her, and passed down into the musty 
depths. 

The way was familiar to her, 
unused for months. Only at certain 
momentous had she ever 
been summoned secretly to Zaradi’s up- 
per room But the summons 
had come she had obeyed without ques- 


woman 


back 
family 


do« ir 


way 
room, 
cK mcealed be - 


nine-year- 


though 
conferences 
when 


tion. 

Bats fluttered awkwardly away from 
the flickering candle flame as she fol- 
lowed the cellar the 
Three steps led up from its first turn- 
ing into a vaulted pas 
wide enough for two to pass in. 


wall to right. 
sageway, barely 
Along 
this she went for fifty yards or more 
and came at length to a heavy cypress 
door thick with funnel-shaped meshes 
of cobwebs. Dreading even to touch 
her hand to its visible filth, she kicked 
against it with the toe of her Parisian 
kid slipper, resentfully, impatiently, as 
if the ancient, dusty barrier typified in 
some way Zaradi’s hold her to 
bring tl against will, 


upon 
her there her 
The door opened inward, disclosing a 
dimly lighted room, its walls faced with 
broad shelves filled 
cobwebbed bottle 


niece, stood aside 


with wine casks and 
Fahtooma, Batook’s 
to let pass, her 
gaze following with grave discernment 
the slim black-clad 
up the narrow circular stone stairway to 
the kitchen of Zaradi’s household. 
“You have a vile penchant for mys- 
tery,” she exclaimed petulantly when 


her 


firure as it hurried 
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she emerged at last into the upper room 
where Zaradi awaited her coming. He 
turned from the reports he had been 
perusing, smiled at with 
weighing eyes. “A rat hole, a 
I hate myself: after I have been dow: 


her calmly 


sewer. 
there. Give me some perfume.” She 
seized a small crystal carafe of rose 
water from a shelf and sprinkled it 
her hands. 

“You would then prefer to enter by 
the street door with the domino players 
Where any loll- 
ing dog might carry the news to André 
Fromelin that his ‘eyes of 
I‘rance’ had found it expedient to 
the questionable precinct of Zaradi's 
café?” 


lavishly over 


and arrack drinkers? 


exquisite 


isit 


Zélie shrugged slim, eloquent shoul- 
ders by way of a noncommittal reply, 
took the most comfortable corner of 
the pillowed divan, and drew her feet 
up under her as she lighted a cigarette 
With a 
tuched the 
izing behind him on a scarlet 
th 


her own case. metal- 


stick Zaradi t 


from 
headed 
cymbal | 
silk 


brass 
I 


ha 
cord, 


{ 
moved noiselessly into the room 


slightest note, and Fah- 
tooma i 
from the curtained doorway 

“House slippers for madame,” he or 
de red if ynically. Zclie 


grimace, took 


made a dry 
and removed 
her street geal 
The woman het 
feet flat-soled embroidered slippers f 
black and gold Zaradi 
his attention to his reports. 
“André 
said present] 


the re pre of, 
high-heeled 


returned to place on 


narrow 


while returned 


has not returned vet,” she 
smoking in long inhala- 

imnored her. “So—lI ha 

no news for you.” 

“Whom have you news for to-night?” 


He smiled at 


tions as he 


her inscrutably es 
were about to leave when 
you | favored 


( mdesce nded 


ny mess 
that 


. ymptl 


reached 


Were you to be a guest 
sham reception to-night?” 
“T do not. traffic the English, 


Achmed,” she answered with the slow 


with 
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nasal drawl which Barry had disliked. 
“You insinuate that I. might have an 
object in attending, yes?” 

“Why not? First love is ever strong- 
est.” 

She flashed a look of 
tempt at him. 

“] despise you when you talk like 
other men, Zaradi, to taunt and deal in 
innuendo. We know each other fairly 
well, non? Out with it direct, then. 
Say to me that you know what a fool 
I was once upon a time, and therefore 
you believe me capable of being a fool 
When all my life has been one 
harrage of hate against the Eng- 


intense con- 


again 
long 
lish!" 
“\What did Braxton tell you to-day?” 
he inquired blandly, overlooking her 
mood completely. 
narrated the events at the tea 
envoy’s dahabeah, of Barry’s ar- 
with the Hayses, of his long 
with Caselli, of 
nexpected guest, Mantzon. 
followed Countess Tavarin.” 
She blew contemptuous spirals into the 
perfumed air, laid turban and veil upon 
the tabouret beside her with deliberate 
disdain for Oriental custom, and settled 
luxuriously among the piled-up 
cushions. “You will any 
man trustworthy who is some woman’s 


excited 


rsation Fabian 


herself 
never find 
slave i 


He 


men say of Fromelin,”  re- 
marked Zaradi. — 

“You compliment me as your pupil, 
Achmed,” she retorted. “Do you then 
place this woman in the same class as 
myself She has no diplomacy, no 
strategic power. She is strong by rea- 

her wealth and Mosul holdings. 
If it were not for these, do you think 
for one instant you and others of the 
high councils would consider 
anything but a pretty woman? 
bade me interest 
came to Egypt. 
because I have 


son of 


her as 

You 
André when he first 
Are you envious now, 
more influence with 


France than you?” 
ere 
‘—Ains, 
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“The countess is also French,” he 
answered suavely. 

“Ah, and do you then threaten me 
with her?” She lowered her cigarette, 
regarding him suspiciously for the first 
time. “I hate her, I warn you of that. 
I hate her absolutely. I would injure 
her in any way possible. She treats 
me like windfall fruit beneath a ,road- 
side ttee. She is Parisian. I am part 
Algerian, and proud of it. She is a 
law to herself because she is rich, yes? 
What she may or may not do would 
be poison to another woman, but no 
one may speak evil against the Count- 
ess Tavarin. I tell you this, Zaradi.” 
She rose suddenly from the couch, 
pacing restlessly back and forth over 
the silk rugs on the inlaid floor, one 
hand upon her supple hip. “I have 
proof that she offered herself to the 
American like any Ouled Nail of the 
desert. She told him she would go 
into the desert with him, give up her 
life to him if he would renounce this 
mission from Drake. And he refused 
her.” 

“What 
evenly. 

“IT have a Berber boy who spies for 
me within the hotel where she stays 
with Lady Edenham—Sadek Naroomh.” 

“Sadek?” Zaradi’s eyebrows lifted 
ever so slightly. “A good boy. You 
choose well and wisely, Zélie.”’ 

“He listened after serving her break- 
fast, heard her plead with this Ameri- 
can, and be repulsed by him.” 

“Even so? The love preferences of 
women, of what importance are they? 
No more than the caprices of the moon 
—variable, changeable. The countess 
is a true Frenchwoman from her heart. 
When you have said that of her, the 
rest is immaterial. She is faithful to 
the France of her ideal. She will hold 
her spirit under martial law, lay down 
her own life, if need be, to serve that 
ideal. You do not know the France 
she worships, Zélie.” 


proof?” Zaradi inquired 
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“You grow romantic.” Zélie’s tone 
was harshly guttural. “Who comes to 
you must needs serve only Islam. Have 
I ever failed you?” 

“There comes to all the hour of re- 
tirement from service,” Zaradi told her 
quietly. She wheeled about to face him 
with blanching face and wide, startled 
eyes of accusation, 

“So this is why you have sent for 
me to-night! You have trained another 
to do your bidding. The dancing girl 
Naida is ready to act her rdle, yes? 
You are afraid of me, that I outplay 
you at your own game, Zaradi! You 
are afraid that my memory it is too 
good. You think that I grow old, and 
you must have the beautiful, the desir- 
able, woman to betray and intrigue for 
you, yes? And you dare to imagine 
that I, Zélie de Marigny, will accept my 
dismissal easily, tamely, from you, with 
all that I know! I have not been a 
fool for years. I can go to-night from 
here to Raversham and smash your 
whole scheme of things, you and your 
pack of fanatics, your desert wolves 
calling to Allah, Allah!” 

About her velvet-swathed throat there 
closed suddenly tightening fingers which 
choked the words on her lips. Somber, 
stately, imperturbable, Kali stood be- 
hind her, his dark face serene and ques- 
tioning as he met Zaradi’s eyes beyond 
the Frenchwoman. The Egyptian made 
a gesture for release, and Zélie sank 
shuddering among the divan’s cushions, 
her dark eyes gleaming like twin sparks 
of smoldering fire in the semidarkness. 

The two men faced each other now, 
as Zaradi rose expectantly. 

“T did not trust Sadek, but went my- 
self. While he the dahabeah 
between four and six we searched his 
rooms and found nothing.” 

Zaradi’s lips appeared to roll under 
tightly in compression. Slowly the dark 
color rose under his olive skin as he 
sought to penetrate the mind ~f the 
Arab for truth. 


Was on 


Ainslee’s 


“Between four and six, and you come 
here to report to me at ten. You dined 
with Mantzon.” The words came sharp- 
ly now, like staccato reports. “You 
follow your own road, Kali. You walk 
on hidden knives. What bargain have 
you made with those who carry torches? 
Mantzon is Russia’s spy.” 

“T bargain not.” Kali’s black eyes 
seemed to set in their deep sockets, 
the muscles of his lean, narrow face 
working in repression. 

“You are a desert trader. You would 
sell your father’s dead body for enough 
gold to fill a goat hide. What did you 
find out ?” 

Kali’s fierce gaze shifted to the cower- 
ing woman on the: divan. 

“Fromelin has fled across the desert 
to Algeria,” he said with deliberate in- 
tent. “He will be killed before he 
reaches the edge of the sunrise.” 

“Ah, but you lie, you lie,” she flung 
back at him. 

“T do not lie,” he said quietly. “Le- 
moine is in his place to-night, here in 
Cairo. Your palace is occupied, ma- 
dame.” 


Zélie rose, her fingers pressed tight- 
ly to her temples, bravado gone from 
her manner, her face aging under its 
enamel. 


“ 


I did not believe you, Zaradi,” she 
said slowly. “I did not think you would 
dare to act so soon. You have betrayed 
me for this other woman, Jacqueline 
Tavarin, because you hope to fool her 
into handing over to Islam her Mosul 
interests. Do I not know you all, you 
desert jackals! Was I not right when 
I guessed that she had gone herself 
into the desert to ruin André? You 
could not deceive me. You gave her 
the proofs against him yourself to win 
her support. Oh, I have been here in 
Cairo too many years not to know your 
methods! I tell you now, she has fooled 
you both. She stole the Drake letter 
herself from Braxton’s room.” 

She threw the accusation out with 
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triumph and waited. Zaradi did 
ince at her. 
letter. was 
Lord, Raversham at 
nine to-night,” he 
“When he left the hotel to 
dahabeah he placed the en- 


the 


not 
even #1 

“The 
the 
twenty 


Drake delivered by 
\merican to 

minutes of 
said slowly. 
go t he 
hotel safe. 
We 
When he returned 
went down to the 
received the letter intact from 
He gave it himself into Lord 
hands the 


with enclosures in 
h clerk was on duty. 
t reach it. 


velop 
An E 
could 
he dressed for dinner, 
office, at d 
m’'s before recep- 
unbelief. 
himself. 


stared at him in 
first to recover 
the folds of his robe 
satin mule, and set it 


ewood desk with subtle satis- 


the 
from 
vellow 


to Zaradi the Just there must 
ments of enlightenment,” he 


kly. “This was found by me 


.e trunk of Braxton.” 


eized it exultantly in her two 


ling it high in the air as she 


Your 
cent lotus blossom of the Nile, 
been trained to obey, to take 

Why was she in the Ameri- 
By your orders, Zaradi? 
you, 


it to Naida myself. 
] 
i 


' 

ms 

of 3 Kali, to break 
our old friend here, in the 

hild he has trained 

leverly. It appears she acts 

like any other 

the interest of 

she loves at heart.” 

was silent for a minute’s time, 


ently in 
] 


kind 


SO care- 
lf sometimes, 


when she has 


leep contemplation. 
of the terrace 
back and forth 

deep sapphire sky, smoking 
lis eyes half closed. The two 
waited for him in silence, but with 
clashing gaze of mutual hatred. When 
he returned his tone was low and de- 
liberat 


to the edge 


he upper room 
der th 


quietly, | 
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“The folly of man or woman must 
not be confused with the hour’s needs. 
You will remain here, Zélie, until the 
night is past and this report of 
Fromelin’s flight confirmed. If it is 
true, they will seek to arrest you. He 
has sold out France for his own gain, 
sold secrets of state to me, to England, 
to Russia, to whoever would buy from 
him, and turned again to betray those 
who paid him. Your intimacy with him 
will involve you.” 

“Tlas Lord Raversham the Drake let- 
ter?” asked Kali. 

“I have already sent for it,” 
answered. ; 


Zaradi 


“You do not trust me?” 

“Tf will not pay you your price.” 

The two men looked deep into each 
other’s eyes, checking words before the 
woman, who listened eagerly. Kali sud- 
denly swept the end of his burnoose over 
one shoulder. 

“Since I can be of no further service 
to Achmed Zaradi,” he said haughtily, 
“T shall depart from for the 
desert to-morrow.” 


Cairo 


“Not to-morrow, nor to-morrow, nor 
to-morrow,” Zaradi returned with heavy 
finality. “And you will that the 
American passes, safely where he 
came from.” 


see 
to 


“May one check Kismet?” 
his 


Kali made 
farewell gravely to 
both—to Zaradi with hidden challenge 
of power, to Zélie with sardonic grace. 


salutation of 


He left the upper room, passed down 
the café, out 


\s he 


deserted 
through the moonlit courtvard. 
started the final flight of stone 
feet encountered a_ form, 
rolled in a rug, sleeping across the en- 
trance. He kicked it with a muttered 
curse, thinking it was Haddad. The 
bundle stirred. 

The Agha to his knees, 
seizing the flowing ends of the burnoose 
fast in his hands, pouring out a flood 
of words about the man who had 
nearly killed him at the House of Stars 


staircase to the 


down 


steps his 


scrambled 


sO 
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when he strove to prevent his entering 
the quarters of the women. 

Kali struck him across the mouth to 
silence him, fearing his voice might 
penetrate to the upper room, Continuing 
on his way, he emerged from the café 
and strolled down the Street of Pome- 
granates, west toward the Nile, through 
old Cairo, the bulk of the slave stagger- 
ing heavily after him, still muttering 
of the man with the strength of an 
elephant who had flung him over his 
shoulder. 

Kali showed no sign of listening. 
Zaradi had discounted his services, had 
insulted him before the Frenchwoman. 
The answer was plain to him, simple to 
follow out. He himself had brought 
the girl Naida from Daid-el-Marar nine 
years before, and had delivered her to 
Zaradi. He had made no secret of his 
love for her. He had served Zaradi 
faithfully, on the unspoken assumption 
that Naida was to be his ultimate re- 
ward. 

Now that he had failed to secure the 
Raversham letter, he felt that Zaradi 
intended throwing him aside as he had 
Zélie, his usefulness gone, his pledge 
on the girl broken. To Zaradi the wel- 
fare of Islam was the one paramount 
issue in life. All huntan interests were 
to be sacrificed to it. But in Kali ran 
Bedouin blood, lawless, desert born. 
The ancient primal law was all he knew, 
to take what he wanted from life, to 
fight to the death for it. He would 
go to the House of Stars and kill the 
American, then carry off Naida to the 
hidden fastnesses of the mountains be- 
yond the desert, where even Zaradi’s 
power could never reach. 

“TI cannot go faster,” cried the Agha 
with moans of pain. “My back is broken 


in a thousand pieces, my veins are on 
fire.” 


“ 


You shall throw 
well of swords 
assured him. 


” 


your enemy down 
before daybreak,” 
“Faster, to the 


the 
Kali 


river 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

After the reception Raversham had 
retired to his own suite with a certain 
definite intent ahead 6f him. His mind 
had pondered on the Drake letter dur- 
ing the entire evening. The secret-ink 
theory seemed possible. If not that, then 
a tracing of where the writing paper 
had been procured. It had been of a 
fine rice quality, he had noticed in hold- 
ing it, not the heavy linen bond used 
by foreign offices. 

Of the sincerity of Barry Braxton 
he held opinion in abeyance. Americans 
were emotional where their sympathies 
were aroused, he had observed, They 
acted as individuals rather than as rep- 
resentatives of a nation, once their emo- 
tions were involved It complicated 
one’s fixed estimates at crucial mo- 
ments, like attempting to play chess 
with frogs. 

He smiled in appreciation of his own 
simile, Exactly. 
Ridiculous, but unfortunately peculiarly 
fitting. They refused to be classified, 
Americans, to be standardized, to use 
one of their own favorite expressions. 
Drake was doing fairly well, acting as a 
stabilizing influence at the ~Porte, yet 
why had he entrusted so important a 
letter to a young man with the quixotic 
reactions of this Braxton, liable to be- 
come diverted at the precise moment 
when he should keep his eye on the 
ball, as it were? 


Frogs for chessmen. 


He dismissed his man for the night 
after disrobing and donning a dressing 
gown. Lady Edenham stepped to his 
with her latest mail from home, 
and on the plea of weariness he asked 
her to defer its reading until morning. 
She had hesitated, had watched him 
with perplexed solicitude as he relaxed 
into an easy lounging posture in the 
deep leather chair beside the table. 

“You shouldn’t be all alone here, 
Jack. It makes me terribly nervous. 
There’s a queer tension in the air, es- 


door 
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against us. 


for years, 


I've been coming 
back and forth, and 
first time I have encountered 

even 1n of the 


peciall \ 
to \ 
this 


antagonism 


the 
the manner 
of the bazaars.” 
ense, Hattie He smiled 
heerfully. “Run along 


lis, 


up 
there’s 
Id girl. 1 want to be by my- 
a while.” 

you shouldn’t 
“Why don’t 


sleep mm the couch ? 


be,” she per- 
Morton 
I've been hearing 
t abominable things—about their 
I mean, the way they have for 
1¢ whom they object to. 
le murder, that’s what it is, Jack. 
member Forbes—and Demorest ?” 
indigestion,” he 
glancing up. “Served 
tht for not taking proper pre 
hit this climate.” 
er.” She her 
compelling him 


siste you have 
ne mo 
met! 


rem)' gy any oO! 


er and acute 


| without 


they 
leaned 
table, 
“They were poisoned 
It’s known everywhere 
few moments, 

raised. 
he asked pleas 
“We 
ins 


expect 


l 
retaliation. Eng 


to an end here in the past 
have not been exactly cal- 

» make the Egyptians love us, 
Give and take, you know, 
I think the whole mess 
up they'll 
medicine This 
their way of getting even 
‘t vou Good 


now, if 
and behave. 


see? 


t sure. It all depends.” 
tarry Braxton getting back b: 
Ww i! ight r 
ked up at her in mock despair. 

ir Harriet, Would 
ee 


telling me what there is about 


even you? 


xton that is particularly interest- 
ippealing to your sympathies ?” 
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“I don’t know.” She considered the 
question musingly. 
sort of a boy to begin with, seems clean 
and decent and all that. 
Tavarin’s 


“He’s a very nice 


And Jacqueline 


rather keen on his 


good for | brake - 


making 


“How does Jacqueline know of it? 
Read it, | presume, in her little crystal 
ball.” 

“She seems to know everything that 
goes on out here. And you needn't 
make a joke of it, Jack. I’m deadly 
She told me that his life is in 
great danger here, and she’s 


His tone was laconic 


serious. 


“A very interesting and unsettled state 
of mind,” he “Good 
dear.” 


teased nigl £, 
“But where do you 

gone? It’s the 

will demand to 


first icqueline 


know < 1 as 
gets back.” 
“There's 
placidly. 
“But there is 
this from het 
morning.” 


He t 


, 
and 


plenty. of time,” he = said 


[’ve just received 


and she'll be here bef re 


0k the folce d sheet of 10te] aper 
rlancit y al the 


the countes 


opened it out few 


lines written i1 flow 


Ss large 
ing handwriting She was quite well, 
and would be at the time to 
breakfast with Lady Edenham. He 
the sheet of paper musingly, 
holding it up between himself and the 
lamplight 

“What d u think of 
asked 


“<“ 


hotel in 


fingered 


if Jack?” she 
urious,” he granted. 

us at 
this to- 


Curious, ver 
with 


4 1¢ 
» Dreaktast 


Do \ 


ur mind if I keep 


detest declared. 
Don't 
Jack.” 
He rose with 
toward the 
dismissal. 
After she had gone he locked the door 
and returned to the examination of the 
two letters. Certainly the paper 


mystery,” she 


lo you want her letter? 


beastly secretive with m«¢ 


=" ood night, Harriet = 


led 


with an air of 


a smile and her door 


himself final 


was 
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the same in both communications. And 
rice paper was used by the Egyptians 
in preference to the English bond. He 
decided to use an extracting fluid on 
the one Barry had brought, to see what 
might be disclosed. 


At the same moment, twenty-two min- 
utes after twelve, the Countess Tavarin 
reached the west terminus of the lower 
Nile bridge after seven hours’ journey 
from the desert beyond Gizeh. She 
took leave of the old Arab dragoman 
who had:accompanied her. Her face 
held a light of confidence and success. 
As the car which awaited her turned 
from the Cairo end up the long thor- 
oughfare toward the foreign quarter 
she smiled to herself, leaning back for 
the first time in utter relaxation, vision- 
ing what lay just ahead of her, the 
guaranteed safety of Barry Braxton. 

She would wait until morning, she 
thought. Or no, it was the night of 
the Raversham reception. She would 
arrive late to attend, but Barry 
would be surely there. He would not 
have gone to his own rooms before one 
at least. She would merely send him 
word that she had returned. He would 
surely understand and come to her. 

She gave orders for the car to drive 
around to the private entrance on the 
palm-shadowed side street, where she 
might go ‘n the hotel unobserved. 
Harriet know 
that she was safe, just a line on a card 
sent up to her by a page. She scribbled 
one in the lift, and had it sent after 
she had gone to her own suite. 

It seemed amazing to her as she 
stood there, her silk cloak on the floor, 
still in her riding suit, dusty and travel- 
stained, amazing that she alone could 
have accomplished all that she had set 
out to do, that she had even possessed 
the influence which had carried her 
through this crisis safely and securely. 

She called Barry through the office, 
and received word back that Mr. Brax- 


too 


Possibly she would let 


Ainslee’s 


ton had left the hotel shortly before ten 
and had not returned. Had Lord Raver- 
sham arrived she asked? The affirmative 
answer was prompt. She hesitated at 
calling the Hays’ suite; yet it seemed 
the only thing to do if she was to lo- 
cate Barry immediately. She did it 
daringly, hoping that Rosamond was 
not there. If any one would know 
where Barry had gone, it would be 
Hays, she thought. 

Peggie paused to reply, as she stood 
brushing out her long brown hair before 
the mirror, thrilled when the countess 
gave her name. Yes, Mr. Hays was 
in the grill, she believed, with friends, 
Perhaps Mr. Braxton was with them. 
She would call and ask her husband 
to let the countess know in turn. 

When the message reached Tom he 
grinned across the table at Henri Mant- 
zon. 

“You'll excuse me while I see what 
she wants?” 

Mantzon’s face flushed. He detained 
Tom with a grip on his sleeve. 

“Pardon, you are too abrupt. Tell 
her I am here, I must see her at once. 
I am in her confidence.” 

“Like hell you are!” responded Tom 
affably. “Then why have you been try- 
ing to pump me for the past half hour, 
to find out where she had gone?” 

“Tf you will but tell her that I am 
here in Cairo——” 

“Tell her yourself. Call her up when 
I get through talking to her. My dear 
fellow, you won’t get me mixed up in 
any of these doings. You'll all play 
your own game without any advice or 
assistance from T. Hays. I’ve never 
met the lady that I know of, but if she 
wants to speak to me, I’m at the end of 
the wire.” 

He sauntered to the lift and went up 
to the third landing, turning toward the 
countess’ suite next to Lady Eden- 
ham’s. It was on the inner side of the 
hotel overlooking the tea garden. Lord 
Raversham’s suite faced the front, over- 
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looking the street, and occupied the west 
corner. 
\s Tom passed the intersecting cor- 
he encourtered a young, olive- 
d boy carrying a ‘tray with one 
empty glass on it, and a reed-bound 
bottle of He was dressed in white 
other room waiters, but there 
mething furtive in his glance as 
which caught 
He looked back as the boy 
ut of 


wine. 


h ssed, Tom’s  sus- 
pici ‘ 
slipp sight down the servants’ 
speculating on what lay be- 
evident desire to avoid him. 
looked about alike, he 
mself, passing on. Reticent, 
mysteries, all of 
Swathed in cotton or silk, it was 


they irritated and mysti- 


staircase, 
hind his 
Still, they all 
assured | 
meet ium-tinted 
same ; 
him. 
suntess responded to his ring 
opening the outer door of the 
eption vestibule, greeting him 
assurance of the queen who can 
wrong. 
suit for 
pale-green 
avily embroidered in gold 


id changed her riding 


rown of loose 


belted low with a Persian girdle 
jade and tourmaline set in gold. 
conclusion was that she 
thoroughbred. She did not ask 
seated, but stood beside him 
open windows, her lovely eves 
with suppressed excitement 
e sent for you, Mr. Hays, be- 
ui happen to be Mr. Braxton’s 
and I cannot find him to-night. 


ery imperative f 


] 
menta 


or his own safety 
{ have news for him.” 
find 
flatly 

round 


ee him 
myself,” an- 
I’m 
the grill, expecting him 
any minute. He only showed 
to-night for about 


can’t him 


Tom “That’s why 


reception 
nutes. 


see Lord Raversham?” Her 


low and eager. 
he told her significantly. 


“He 


He had dinner with him. 
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I haven’t talked to Barry myself since 
I met him at 
Madame de Marigny’s house-boat tea.” 

“He shouldn’t have gone there!’’ she 
“Oh, but he is no inex- 


yesterday around five. 


exclaimed. 
perienced !” 

“Yes,” Tom said appreciatively. “I 
agree with you. I didn’t care much 
for the lady myself. She seems to be a 
picturesque detail one would hardly mis, 
from the general effect.” 

“She is the worst influence we Frencl 
have to contend with here in Egypt. She 
has betrayed France ruthlessly as she 
has England, for vears, whenever it has 
suited her purpose. She became the 
favorite of Fromelin deliberately to learn 
his and them. Later on, 
she taught him to traffic in state affairs. 
I have to-night come straight from the 
desert council of the highest authorities 
in Egyptian politics at this hour, the 
men who are making history here, build- 


secrets sell 


ing up a nation out of a fomenting mass 
of tribal And I have seen 
the Fromelin’s influence repudiated and 
Fromelin himself is a fugi- 
this moment, making for the 
north coast over the desert.” 


entities. 


denounced. 
tive at 
Tom’s gray eves gleamed in admira- 
tion 
“Some marksmanship!” he 
man to man 


said as 
“How did you wing him?” 

“How?” She with a little 
laugh. “TI went to their coun- 
cil as a hostage from France. I gave 
myself up to them with all the interests 
that I control, as surety that my words 
were true. And T had some help, too, 
from Achmed Zaradi. T may tell you 
this in confidence as Barry’s friend. 
Fromelin before He 
had lied to them as usual, led them to 
believe they were being tricked on this 
new agreement, that England would not 
keep her 


relaxed 
mvself 


was there me. 


assurances and pledges, and 
that France was too weak to interfere.” 

“Well, that’s about it, isn’t it?’ Tom 
asked simply. “That’s the way I get 
it, on the lowdown here from men I 
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deal with in a business way. Supposing 
that England does clear out of here, 
what difference does it make, if she 
hangs on to the Soudan and Suez? She 


can squeeze the daylights out of Egypt 
any time she likes with that nutcracker.” 
The countess’ white arms flashed up- 
ward suddenly, widely, 
“Look beyond,” she said eagerly, “al- 


What is to- 
day or even to-morrow? If we gain 
this much, we our breath 
and temporize. France loves this land. 
She knows the East. She has nurtured 
it like a mother, and she treats 
ple as brothers. To the English they 
were inferiors. I may not talk freely.” 
She checked herself abruptly, 


rays beyond the present. 


may catch 


its peo 


crossing 
a locked 
drawer, she drew out a narrow folded 
paper, the same as that on 
message to Lady 
written. 

“That is for Barry 
wherever he may go in Egypt,” she said, 


to a small, inlaid desk. From 


which her 


Edenham had been 


safe conduct 
the color rising delicately to her pale 
face. the Said 
himself. I begged it from them, 
gaining with them to get it, so 


“Signed as vou see by 
bar- 
that 
his life shall be spared no matter how 
he blunders.” 

Tom stared at the sheet of paper, at 
the small, irregular Arabic characters 
covering so small a space, unintelligible 
to his but all 
follower of Islam 

“Tt’s fig 
what’s 
boy has already 


eves, powerful to any 


1 “ep 


Vv ut 
sure the 


great,’ he said simp 


I’m 
I’ve hunted 
for him for three hours. and he’s gone.” 


we FOC d of it ? 


skipped 


“Not so soon.” She looked up at him 
blankly. “He could not have left Cairo. 
Have you been to the Café l’Orient, to 
Zaradi’s That is 
probably, at Zaradi’s 
know the place ?” 

“No, but Mantzon does,” 
thoughtfully. 

“Mantzon!” she repeated. 
here.” 


where he is, 
café. Do you 


even? 


said Tom 


“He is 


She smiled slowly, a beautiful 


Ainslee’s 


smile of perfect assurance and triumph, 
“He will find the way to the desert a 
hazardous one, | fear. Still, he pretends 
to be Barry’s friend, apd would go with 
you to the café if 1 ask him.” 

She moved toward the telephone on 
the desk, when there suddenly came the 
beating of two palms against the outer 
panels of the corridor door. Lady Eden- 
ham’s voice called her name frantically, 
The countess hurried to open the door 
widely, in time to catch the half-faint- 
ing Englishwoman in her arms. Sup- 
porting her with Tom’s assistance to the 
couch, they 
brandy, and 


gave her a_ swallow of 
she murmured _ brokenly, 
shuddering: 

“They’ve murdered Jack! 1 
not sleep. I 
just went to his rooms, and he is dead!” 
she moaned. “Oh, my God! I warned 
him it would come! And there’s noth- 
not a how they did it! 
He sits there just as I left him, read- 
ing. The light is on beside his chair, 
the cigarette has just fallen from his 
fingers. I thought he 
I touched his hand. It was ice cold, and 
he was dead!” 

s wait just a minute,” 
“Tell me where he is. 
disturbance. Don’t let 
think you’ve found out vet.” 

“T will her,” the 
countess said quietly. “Go to the corner 
suite to the left, Mr. Hays.” 

And by an twist in the 
line of chance, against his will or in- 
tention, Tom found himself 
caught in Cairo’s golden web of tragic 
mystery. As he turned the corridor 
leading to the rooms of the British spe- 
cial commissioner, he 
Berber boy the 
he had coming 
twenty minutes before. Rigor mortis 
would not set in in twenty minutes, he 
thought grimly. There was a kink in 
the affair somewhere. 

He found the double 


could 
felt he was in danger. | 


ing, sign of 


was asleep, and 


Tom 
Don’t 
them 


Please 
begged 
make a 
with 


stay here 


unforeseen 


Hays 


remembered the 
tray whom 
there not 


wine 


with 


seen trom 


doors to the 
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suite unlocked. In the large, winged, 
English armchair, turned to face the 
flat-topped desk, sat Lord Raversham. 
He seemed to be engrossed in what lay 
before him, two small dark-green bot- 
tles with white rubber corks, each with 
a glass-pointed stylus. This was all 
except for the red blotter on the desk 
itself which bore no imprint. 

There was a_ pecatliat the 
room, like perfumed gas. Tom placed 
his hand beneath the other’s chin, and 
found it cold and rigid as he tried to 
lift the head. Yet the neck muscles had 
not set. Lifting the waxen eyelids, he 
found the pupils staring and set, but 
unfilmed by death. There was no pulse 


odor in 


in Cairo 


beat to be detected; neither could he 
feel the slightest flutter of the heart. 
But the color remained in the thin, well- 
shaped lips. 

With a quick suspicion, he bent his 
head lower and smelled of the half- 
opened mouth. The same sweet, gaseous 
odor was perceptible. Searching, he 
found a hand mirror on the dressing 
table of the inner and held it 
above the stricken man’s lips. A faint 
mist formed. Tom grunted with re- 
lief 

“Not so bad, old man,” he muttered 
quietly. And, lifting the heavy body in 
his arms, he carried it into the bed- 
room and laid it on the couch, 


room, 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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A. PTIAN women have dropped the veil. 


Will the reputation of Egyptian 


beauty persist, or was elusiveness its chief charm? 


3 


a series of silhouettes made of her profile, with her hair variously 


] 


|‘ rder to determine the most becoming coiffure for her, a recent débutante 
hat 
bictl 


al Pali vce 


dre 


ser’s art in such an unusual way 


It is seldom that an artist has an opportunity to influence the hair- 


% 


W! DDING rings as well as clothes are subject to the changes of fashion. 
| 


‘ormerly the ring weighed nine pennyweights, was broad, flat, smooth, and 


was made of bright gold. 

f platinum or white gold. 
for a well-known 
it is now a standard design. 
rings 


ch, designed 


Now it is one third that weight, narrow, 


carved, and 


The favorite carving is the arbutus pattern 
New ‘ 
Individuals often give strange orders for wed- 
Gypsies sometimes wish to put all the gold they possess into the ring, 


York society girl, proved so popular 


and the result is a cylinder three or four inches in depth. 


TH 

I 
carving must follow 
specimen. 
and 
approved, he is richly rewarded. 
patiently. : 


piece of carving. 


s 
present vogue for jade ornaments directs attention to their creation. 
n China when an unusually large piece of jade is found, a 
artists 1s called to determine into what shape it should be carved, since 
the outline indicated by the natural 
The artist chosen for the delicate task is thereby highly honored, 
if, after being subjected to public criticism for a whole year, his work is 
With a thin piece of brass wire the artist works 
Twenty years of patient labor is not regarded as too long for a single 


of 
the 
the 


council 


formation of 
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By Barker Shelton 


E couldn't Lying on his 
right side was as bad as lying 
on his left side, and lying on 

his back was worse than either. Three 
long hours of counting clock ticks and 
vizualizing sheep hopping over a fence 
had brought no better results than a 
steadily growing ‘Jesire to flop about 
wildly like a man in a fit and to howl 
childishly at the top of his voice. 

So Mitch Holcomb got up and 
switched on ail the lights, and, although 
the night was fairly warm, touched off 
the gas log for what poor comfort it 
might lend to the dismal occasion. It 
did not lend any comfort at all because 
it began to make the room stuffy and an- 
noyed him with its squeaky simmering. 
But he let it flicker away. and drew up 
a chair in front of it. ana sat down 
the chair and lighted a pipe. On the 
whole he was more miserable thar he 
had been tossing sleepless!y in 
bed. The little self-reproach 
would not jet up on him for a minute 
He shrugged his shoulders as if he were 
saying: “Well, then, go to ‘t 
worst!” Little imps of 
need no second invitatior 

He smoked away. Tie pipe would 
not draw well at times. It developed a 
wheeze that tried a duet with the asth- 
matic whistling of the gas log. A soul- 
yless clock im the darkness outside 
boomed another hour on a >ell that made 
him jump when it sounded. It had 
been an amazingly siov, aour in passing. 
And his troubled thought had taken him 


sleep. 


about 
imps ot 


Vo your 
selt-reproach 
of that kind 


around a circle to the exact place he had 
been an hour ago. He was getting no- 
where. 

He straightened his 
ders and s2* up with e great air of de- 
termination. He was like a man who, 
after evading the issue uselessly for 
hours, had finally seen the wisdom of 
facing it. He couldn’t get away from 
it longer. There it was, presenting it- 
self in cold accusation at every mental 
corner zround which he tried to dodge. 
Thereiore, he’d meet it squarely, and 
do something about it, instead of trying 
to run away from it when he had proved 
conclusively to himself it could outfoot 
him every time. 

He laid aside the pipe. It had gone 
out, anyway. He took a long breath 
which turned itself into a sigh of resig- 
nation. Anc there, before the gas log 
at the abysmal hour of three in the 
morning, Mitch Holcomb called into 
session ‘ourt wherein he had ap- 
pointed himself judge, jury, and coun- 
sei for poth the prosecution and the 
Jefense. Incidentally he was also the 
feion in the dock. Then he proceeded 
to try himself. The charge was ineffi- 
ciency with intent to get rich. It wasa 
conclusion that the verdict 
would be “guilty.” One can prove al- 
most anything against oneself at three 
‘clock in the morning. 

The verdict in, he sat with bent head 
awaiting sentence. There had been no 
plea for clemency. There seemed to 
he no valid argument for it. Mitch 


iunched shoul- 


roregone 
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Holcomb, the judge, looked upon Mitch 
Holcomb, the prisoner at the bar. To- 
gether tl went oyer. to a window and 
pulled aside the, dmapertes. 


hard 


they 
Stars tried 
) show themselves in a hazy sky, 
y the sturdier ones succeeded in 
ng effectively the glow of light that 
ved itself upon the heavens. 
lhouetted roofs the dust-gray 

on the tops of trees in a little 
lazily in the wisp of 
lseyond them a shadowy tower 


moved 


illuminated clock dial near its 
it over the upper darkness. 
he court pronounced _ sentence. 
Mitch Holcomb accepted it with a feel- 
ing relief. That was it! 
Exile from this place that had done so 
many things to him, given him a 
plethora of emotions, tempted him, 
him. Exile to a new start, a 
outlook. Exile without 
ar in his pocket to begin all over 
int so humble there would be 
d rest and quiet 


1 


eau 


of 


Exile! 


bea 


ciearer surel 


peace 


unto 


; days sufficient 
and to-morrows to be 
came and not heart- 
in orgies of al- 


themselves, 


lived when they 


breakingly in advance 
ternate hopes and fears. 
l'vom the bottom of his heart he 
thanked the court for the justice of that 
sentence. He turned from the 
He shut off the gas log. He 

now proceed at once to wind up 


away 


ngled affairs, which were on the 

f winding themselves up of their 

cord unless he did something of 

ort immediately. In the exile 

which had just been pronounced upon 

him he would find at least a semblance 

f peace he had not known for months 
onths, 

bed. fell 

well the 

ng The sentence passed upon 


went back to 


until 


He 


He slept into 


hin 11 
the 


SeTIS¢ 


that earlier morning hour was 
st thought to assail his half-awake 
He began to frown, came into 
ikefulness, and grinned. He came 
{ bed as if the day looked good 
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to him and he was eager to get after 
it. He whistled as he dressed. He 
couldn’t remember when he had last 
whistled as he dressed. 

Winding up his affairs was no very 
difficult nor lengthy The sim- 
plicity of the proceeding told all too 
plainly the present condition of the 
affairs. By four o’clock that afternoon 
the Holcomb Publicity had 
passed to the realm of those things 
which are only unpleasant memories. 
The superintendent of the building 
where its late offices had been located 
was showing the same to a gentleman 
who dealt in securities. 


task. 
said 


Bureau 


A bank account 
that looked quite comfortable until it 
had suffered from the inroads of out- 
standing bills was withdrawn to its last 
cent. The extent of the financial bul- 
wark between Mitch and a world ready 
to take advantage of him was seventy- 
eight dollars and sixty-two cents. 

That there ~should happen be 
enough left out of the wreck for one 
last evening with Anne Warren was 
most gratifying. He had afraid 
there might not remain sufficient 
even that sorry valedictory. But now 
the bills were paid, the affairs brought 
to a finish, and the seventy-eight dol 
lars and sixty-two cents were his be- 
yond any possible doubt or any stretch- 


to 


been 
for 


ing of his conscience. 

So Mitch stepped into the nearest 
hotel and called up Bruce 
Bruce Duncan and Mrs, 


Duncan. 
Duncan were 
the necessary evils of the prospective 
party. Anne Warren Mrs. 
can’s sister. 

If it hadn’t been for Anne Warren 
would not have found himself ia his 
present predicament. 


was Dun. 


he 
He cordially de 
tested a man who shifted the responsi- 
bility of his own failure on to anybody 
else’s shoulders, particularly on to the 
shoulders of a The tortures 
of the Inquisition could not have 
dragged a hint of anything of that sort 
from him. He tried his best to stop 


woman. 















such admissions even to himself. But 
a small, insistent ,voice kept chirping 
away at him despite all his good inten- 
tions. 

But for Anne he would have kept 
right on with the sure thing he had in 
the publicity department of the concern 
in which Bruce Duncan was such a con- 
spicuous success. There wasn’t any 
very bright and immediate future in the 
publicity department of that concern. 
But there was a very comfortable salary 
in it for Mitch and a splendid chance for 
sound training in publicity of the right 
kind. Mitch had taken to the publicity 
game as a mouse takes to cheese. He 
had eaten it up and howled for more. 
He felt he was in the job he fitted. He 
was satisfied—before he and Bruce 
were thrown so much together and each 
found so much in the other to like. 

Bruce had taken Mitch home to din- 
ner with him, and Mitch had beheld 
Anne. To behold Anne was to be lost. 
Mitch felt very much lost. He felt 
more so after he had run about a great 
deal with the Duncans, with Anne al- 
ways one of the party. He felt beyond 
the pale in his present state, an outsider, 
because it had taken him no very great 
time to make two highly important and 
highly disturbing discoveries: that Anne 
Warren was a very warm-hearted and 
lovely and understanding little lady, and 
that Anne Warren was destined for 
some man as successful as Bruce, if not 
by Anne’s own volition, which seemed 
at times quite pointedly the case, at least 
by Mrs. Duncan’s. She had learned the 
value of a rising and successful husband 
and would tolerate nothing less for her 
sister. 

The more these fundamental truths 
sank into his understanding, the more 
dissatisfied Mitch became. He thought 
things over with a thoroughness which 
was almost painful. No chance for him 
to go up the line fast and make money 
hand over fist in his present job as 
Bruce had done at another end of the 
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game. But he did fancy, not without 
justification, that he knew the publicity 
game from A to Z. Now if he was 
worth what he was to,the concern he 
worked for, he surely must be worth 
much more to himself. You got along 
in this world by grabbing a chance when 
you saw it. Sure things were very com- 
fortable, but fatal in time to one’s in- 
itiative. Bruce did not let anything kill 
his initiative, did he? He did not. 

And so Mitch looked into Anne War- 
ren’s eyes one night when they were 
particularly lovely and understanding, 
and thought he found a little pity for 
himself in them, a hint of that “now-if- 
you-were-only-a-little - more - energetic- 
and-successful-man” stuff that has over- 
turned empires many times in history. 
Immediately thereafter he gathered to- 
gether all his available funds and 
launched out for himself. If one looked 
into Anne Warren’s eyes and saw what 
he had seen in them that night, it was 
a case of sink or swim. There couldn't 
be any halfway measures about it. 

His available funds were in the main 
the remnant of the Holcomb family for- 
tune—much depleted, it is true—to 
which he had fallen heir on his twenty- 
first birthday. They weren’t anywhere 
near what he could have wished them to 
be for his purpose, but with courage 
and a good front he thought he could 
keep afloat until things came to him in 
a satisfyingly large fashion. 

To the world he had put up a brave 
front. He had done it so well that he 
found Bruce changing his attitude 
toward him from that of merely one 
good fellow to another to that deeper 
intimacy which offers confidences and 
seeks advice. Mrs. Duncan, too, began 
to look upon him with decidedly more 
favor. With the mantle of success en- 
veloping him as it enveloped Bruce, he 
found himself by Mrs. Duncan’s clever 
machinations much more alone with 
Anne. 

Anne herself was much the same as 
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ever. She did not make any outward 
show of rejoicing over what he was 
doing. Sometimes he found her looking 
at him quéerly, not wholly with ap- 
fancied. He wondered if 
she, the only one of the three to do so, 
read through his sham to the unpleasant 
verities beneath it, and realized that this 
brave front of his was only a brave 
front after all; that the none too ample 
funds he had been able to throw into the 
venture were dwindling alarmingly ; that 
he was making heavy weather of it with 
still worse conditions looming unhap- 
pily in the 
tle was straining every nerve to keep 
up outward appearances. It was a com- 
mon enough procedure in the touch-and- 
go world in which he found himself. 
You threw the front for all you were 
worth, and sat tight, and worked hard 
and hoped harder, and by and by you 
me through. He saw samples of it 
him every day. The front seemed 
than the work the 
Mitch continued to work it 
and to how much 
Warren knew the truth. He 
In’t help being afraid at times that 
knew too much yet he re- 
spected her insight vastly more than he 
did that of Bruce and Mrs, Duncan, 
who took it for granted things were as 
they looked from the outside, and 
patted him on the back, and said they 
had always known he'd get there big, 
and let it go at that. 
hus he had gone right on up to the 
last moment,and practically his last cent, 
ng for the big break to come to him, 
ch was the way you had to do, as he 
learned. But the big break hadn’t 
He had 
failure, and admitted its presence 
bailiwick. One thing about it, 
ouldn’t have to stand the strain of 
loping against such fearful odds again. 
he hardest part of being a fizzle is to 
ng yourself to the point of confessing 
) yourself you are such, 


pro\ al, he 


too immediate future. 


unt more 


SO 


or 


-rtime, 


wonder 
of 


she of it; 


lat 


It was all over now. 


He had done 
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his confessing. He experienced a queer 
sort of relief which he felt should have 
been shame but just wouldn't be. This 
one last evening with Anne and this 
particular chapter of his life would be 
closed. 

His reasons for wanting that last 
evening with Anne were somewhat jum- 
bled. He threw chivalry and decency 
to the winds and listened to the disturb- 
ing and insistent voice which he had 
long ago pretended to ignore. He told 
himself he wanted to see her and real- 
ized that but for her he would never 
have taken the first disastrous step away 
from his sure-thing position, and then 
depart into outer darkness with a better 
resignation because of this. This he 
promptly discarded as wholly unfair to 
her and to himself and unworthy of 
them both as well. Then he tried to 
make himself believe he was going to 
tell her the whole bitter truth about the 
bust-up. But he knew, even as he con- 
sidered it, he wouldn't do it. He decided 
to let it go that he wanted a last fling 
which would send him into exile with- 
out a copper in his pocket. 
the best explanation of all. Perhaps it 
was the best because it was the most 
colorless and the farthest from the truth. 
Anyway, he wanted that evening with 
her. 

He got the wire. 
No, Bruce didn’t know of anything par- 
ticular on for that evening. He’d call 
up the house and see what the girls had 
Where was Mitch? All right, 
stick around there for a minute or two 
until he got the house and then he’d call 
Mitch up. , 

Mitch arranged himself in a comfort- 
able leather chair near the telephone 
booths. In five minutes Bruce was call- 
ing him. 


That seemed 


Bruce Duncan on 


to say. 


Nothing on, Bruce announced. 
They were open for any sort of jam- 
boree he might have in mind. 
at Terrelli’s and a little dancing? Fine! 
Couldn't better! The missus and 
Anne would be tickled to death, he was 


Dinner 


be 
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sure. Yep! Eight thirty would be 
agreeable to all hands. They’d meet 
Mitch at Terrelli’s, then, at half past 
eight. 

At the appointed hour Mitch was 
waiting for them at Terrelli’s. He had 
never been so keenly eager for anything 
in his life as he was for this evening’s 
fun. A we-about-to-die feeling gave 
zest to the occasion. A man he knew 
once told him of how good the last piece 
of pilot bread had tasted to him when 
he was with a party lost in the Cana- 
dian woods. Mitch appreciated the 
taste of that last piece of pilot bread 
now. 

He had reserved one of the most de- 
sirable tables next the dancing space. 
He had decided, since this was the last 
evening of the old life, his last occasion 
to throw the front, to wind up in a blaze 
of glory, forget everything else save that 
he was here, alive, and that before him 
was the very sort of evening he could 
most desire, if he had his pick of all 
the evenings that ever had been or ever 
would be. To-night, the last of such 
nights, he’d cut loose and do his best 
to make things go big. 

It was in such a spirit that Mitch 
Holcomb greeted his guests as they 
rolled up in the limousine that 
Bruce had bought Mrs. Duncan for her 
birthday present. 


new 


At one of the queer, 
Oriental windows by the main entrance 
he was watching for them. 
the sidewalk to the car. Bruce hajled 
him in that breezy, half-blustering, 
wholly affectionate manner in which 
Mrs. 
Duncan was frankly eager for the eve- 
ning’s fun. Anne was even quieter than 
usual. But, as he might have expected 
of a girl like her whom he would see to- 
night probably for the last time, much 
lovelier than usual, too. 

He walked back to the Moorish en- 
trance with Mrs. Duncan. 

“Another killing, Mitch?” she asked. 

“That’s it,” he told her “te 


He cre yssed 


Bruce always greeted his friends. 


couldn’t 


Ainslee’s 


help wondering what would happen if 
he went into details as to just what sort 
of a killing it was. 

“And this is the celebration, of 
course ?” 

“The libation to the gods. Yes.” 

“I’m glad of that. It’s always heaps 
of fun to go to dinner with you, Mitch; 
but the dinners that celebrate another 
step upward are somehow always best. 
I’m awfully glad this is one of that kind. 
I’m just in the mood for a real evening.” 

“So am I,” he told her. He smoth- 
ered what started out to be a sigh. 
“And therefore, we'll just have one.” 

He was as good as his promise, 
Mitch Holcomb, ready for a lively eve- 
ning, knew how to keep things from 
stagnating for even a moment. And 
Bruce and his wife were no mean sec- 
onds to such efforts. Anne’s mood was 
the only thing he would have changed 
if he could. 

He would have liked her a little 
gayer, a little nearer, a trifle more pret- 
tily intimate, as he had seen her on a 
few, all-too-rare occasions. He wanted 
everything perfect this last night. At 
times he had experienced a strange feel- 
ing that Anne was on another planet, 
even when she was close beside him. 
Ever since he had known her that odd 
sense of her aloofness, her remoteness, 
had come to him now and again. It 
was there to-night ; something about her 
was detached, unapproachable. True, 
she was laughing and talking like the 
others at the table; to all outward ap- 
pearances Mitch was very near and very 
dear to her. Whatever conversational 
cue was presented she followed with a 
fairly dazzling mental alacrity. There 
were little sidelong glances now and 
then which apparently were for Mitch, 
and for Mitch alone. He knew they 
meant nothing at all; not when he had 
the uncomfortable knowledge that she 
was looking at him and talking to him 
from the very ends of the earth. This 
was the same Anne Warren who could 
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be wonderfully sympathetic and close 
and understanding when she chose, who 
could let yo Know in a thousand un- 
obtrusive ways that no one in the vicin- 
lattered Why 

she that way to-night? Well, 
urse she didn’t know he was sing- 


save ‘you alone. 


swan song 
ittle later, when Bruce and Anne 
dancing and he and Mrs. Duncan 
tripping a pre-entrée measure, she 
| up at him with a funny little 
smile of anxiety. Mrs. Duncan was the 
sort of person who could ask the most 
frankly personal questions and get away 
with She asked him such a question 
me, how are you making out 
\nne ?” 
think you can tell me that better 
| can tell you,” he replied. 
frowned ever so slightly, but it 
escape his eyes. 
sh I might,” she said in a way 
nade the words very much like 


rhe music came to an end in one of 

e overgrown uproars shot through 
catcalls that make jazz what it is. 

“T really wish I might, Mitch,” she 
repeated, and there was an added and 
friendly pressure of the hand on his 
ey went back to their table. Some- 
very funny, which at the same 
asn’t funny at all, struck Mitch. 
ing he had been all wrong from 
itt! Supposing he had been en- 
ng the that it was 
y a matter of money and success 
at sort of thing that was neces- 
» win him a way to Anne War- 


ieart, 


suspicion 


and that even with money 
that with it, 
could never really consider him 
usly! Supposing he had plunged 
ried desperately to swim and even- 
had succeeded only in sinking 
ibly, all for an end which never 
have been, anyway! That 


cess and all went 


miser 
could 
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wouldn’t be without a certain stinging 
humor to it, and tragedy as well, and 
a general messiness all round. 

He looked at Anne with a sudden 
new interest. Whatever inklings of 
deeper affection she had given him were 
the vaguest sort of inklings, he reflected. 
Perhaps he had fed himself on crumbs 
and mistaken those crumbs for the loaf. 
Perhaps, all in all, it ‘was better this 
way than the other. It was bad enough 
to be the fizzle he was, but the fact that 
it never could have been, anyway, might 
prove a counterirritant to his wounds. 
He felt the vague darkness of his com- 
ing exile. Whatever it might hold in 
store for him would be more bearable 
under such circumstances. The bitter- 
ness of losing out in the game he had 
tried to play would be softened by the 
thought that he never could have won 
the prize he was playing for. Queer 
logic, no doubt. But Mitch was in that 
frame of mind when anything savoring 
of logic that would help him, queer or 
otherwise, looked fearfully good to him. 

The thought persisted until it became 
an obsession. He was supposed to have 
succeeded. Bruce thought he was going 
strong and Mrs. Duncan. Did 
Anne see through him? Did she know 
the truth about him? Or was it that 
she thought his venture as much a howl- 
ing success as her sister and her brother- 
in-law considered it, and still just 
couldn’t see Mitch as a possibility? It 
occurred to him that somehow or other 
the answers to those 
He just couldn’t drop out 
forever with no definite answer to them. 

They finished thé salad. 


so did 


he’d got to know 
questions. 


Bruce and 
Mrs. Duncan sailed away in a fox-trot. 
Anne gave the little pats to her hair 
with which she always favored it before 
she danced. But Mitch Holcomb made 
no move to rise. Instead he leaned 
across the table. 

He began to speak earnestly, in low- 
ered tones. His idea was to find out, 
adroitly, with the greatest caution, the 
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correct answers to those questions which 
were haunting him. That was what he 
intended to do. But somehow things 
got out of hand. He was neither adroit 
nor cautious. Before he realized the 
enormity of what he was doing, he was 
asking her to marry him. He started 
suddenly, aghast at what he was saying. 
He tried to pull up. He had gone too 
far already to pull up. He was making 
matters worse. So he stumbled through 
with it. Then he sat there, decidedly ill 
at ease, waiting for her answer. 

The only thing about Anne that had 
changed were her eyes. They bright- 
ened, widened, looked at him for one 
brief moment with infinite tenderness. 
He felt all the sap of life oozing out of 
his fingers and toes. For one horrible 
minute he could see himself trying to 
make it clear to her that he was not 
what she thought him, nor what Bruce 
and Mrs. Duncan and every one else 
thought him; that he was a four-flusher, 


a fizzle, a failure, penniless or nearly so 
when he had settled the score for this 


eyening. He could see himself stam- 
mering out some such explanation, red- 
faced, feeling in every fiber of his body 
what an unutterable mess he had made 
of everything; those eyes of hers grow- 
ing distant and frightened and finally 
accusing as she listened to him. 

But nothing of the sort was necessary. 
She bowed her head. The light of in- 
finite tenderness went out of her eyes. 
She said, very softly, yet very distinctly : 

“Mitch, I’m quite fond of you in a 
way. I’m tremendously proud of you 
and of what you've done. Who 
wouldn’t be? But that—that is wholly 
impossible.” 

When the average man proposes to 
the average girl of his choice he is not 
inclined to turndown. Mitch 
Holcomb, however, seemed at that mo- 
ment to have felt a great weight lifted 
from him. He looked like a man who 
had been pardoned as he started to 
mount the scaffold. 


tavor a 


“Thank you!” he said. 
with great fervor. He hadn’t meant to 
say it at all. It slipped’ out in the gen- 
eral relief of the moment. The girl 
stared at him as if she must be mis- 
taken in what she had heard. 

“What a funny thing to say under 
the circumstances!’ she said. “What 
a fearfully queer thing to say!” 

“IT was thinking wholly of you.” He 
tried to explain that misplaced grati- 
tude of his. “I was merely thanking 
you for your eminent good sense. [| 
don’t quite know how to make it clear 
to you, but what I’m trying to bring out 


He said it 


is that your happiness is far more to me 
than my own. And because that is so, 
I want to congratulate you for what 
you just had the good sense to say.” 

She seemed puzzled for a moment. 
Then her face cleared. Her lips curled 
the slightest bit. 

“T think perhaps I am to be congratu- 
lated,”’ she said very slowly. 

“You are,” he agreed. “To 2 greater 
extent than you realize,” he added. 

When the evening was over, when 
Mitch was saying good night to them, 
when he had refused their offer to set 
him down at his own apartments, Anne 
managed to steal'a word alone with 
him, while the others were climbing ‘nto 
the car. 

“You won't let what happened to- 
night make with you 
about coming to the house, will you? 


any difference 
You won’t avoid me?” she asked. 

“T think I'd better keep away,’ he 
said. 

She looked as if she were about to 
protest, but before she could speak he 
had made the statement stronger. 

“T shall just have to keep away,” he 
told her. 

He knew she thought she understood 
his position quite thoroughly. But he 
knew also she did not understand it at 


all. 


He stood quite stil the curb edge 
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for some minutes after Mrs. Duncan’s 
birthday-present car had rolled away. 
The last thing he had seen or did see 
for the next few clock ticks was Anne’s 
face, flushed, pitying, a trifle accusing, 
looking at him from one of the win- 
dows. The car was out of sight when 
he pulled himself together sharply. 
Just up the Avenue was a string of 
taxis; their were 
dozing or reading or swapping weird 
according to their respective 
Mitch pulled out the bills and 
the handful of change which repre- 
sented his worldly assets after the bill at 
Terrelli’s was settled and counted them. 
He stepped to the nearest taxi and 
opened the door. The pilot of that par- 
ticular craft, who happened to be of the 


waiting chauffeurs 
stories 


tastes. 


dozing variety, roused himself. 
to, sir?’ 
Mitel 
‘North what? 


“\Where ne inquired. 


‘North, ‘nstructed him, 


I 


“Pole, if you've got the time and the 


Pa 


“Huh?” 

“Start aorth., 
goes li 

Keep going until 


take any thorough- 
that general direction. 
tell you to stop.” 
chauffeur blinked and grinned 
started the car. They went up the 


in¢ 


\venue, north. They crossed a bridge, 
Granite and brick and asphalt 
vay tc wood and shade trees and 
Mitch kept his eye on the meter. 
paused at a little outlying garage 
1 depleted tank. 
net he loor. 
“Much tarther?” he sought informa- 
n 


The chauffeur 


lollars 


and seventy-six cents’ 
said Mitch. 
aximeter began clicking’ up 
It was rapidly approach- 
Mitch had taken from 
and counted three times to 
of it. Presently he must, 
call a halt. The car took the 
in this matter, however. It 
slowed down, gave a few hectic coughs, 
8—Ains. 


the amount 
pocke 
nake sure 
perforce 
initiative 
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and died in a village square. There was 
a flagstaff shooting up from a plot of 
grass in the center of that square, and 
blocks of small shops on either side of 
it. The chauffeur got out to hold the 
usual inquest. He lifted the hood. 
Mitch, too, alighted. It was the first 
infant hour of a summer Sunday morn- 
ing. 


“ ” 


Busted?” Mitch inquired, stepping 
to the chauffeur’s side. 

“Uh-huh!” 

“Queer coincident. So am I.” 

The chauffeur was a small man, but 
a wiry individual. He didn’t look like 
the sort who would avoid either trouble 
or odds against him. 

“Busted, hey? 
to these 
fella—— 

“Calm yourself!” Mitch interrupted 
him. “I shall be busted after I settle 
with you. There’s enough left for that. 
Here you are. 


After chasin’ me out 


jungles! See here now, 


” 


What’s over is yours.” 
The money in his pocket, to the last 

copper of it, was thrust into the other 

man’s grimy paw. He ran it over. 

he said in a different 

tone as he touched his cap. 


“Thankee, sir!’ 


He watched his late fare impersonally 
for a moment and with a perfunctory 
sort of interest as Mitch poked across 
Then he went back to his 
defunct engine. (Queer fish fell not in- 
frequently into his net. 


the square. 


Their business 
was their own. It was ngne of his, save 
to furnish the cops with a general de- 
He was 
taking out a spark plug, when Mitch, 
coming back, touched his arm, 


scription in case it was needed. 


, 


“Happen to know what town this is” 

“Chester Village,” 
lightened him. 

“Thanks. You'll be able to get her 
going again before long, won’t you?” 

“Leave it to me.” 

“T intend to. Good night.” 

He started across the square again. 
Penniless he was beginning that sen- 
tence of exile he had passed upon him- 


the chauffeur en- 
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self. Knowing what he now did about 
Anne, and the futility of the whole affair 
from the very beginning of it, he was 
entering his exile with a better grace, 
a greater peace, than he had imagined 
would be the case. He plodded down 
the street which led from one end of 
the square in Chester Village. The joy 
of the uncertain was upon him. He 
wondered where, paraphrasing little 
Tommy Tucker's celebrated stunt, he 
would sing for his breakfast. There 
was a about such 
speculation from the present angle when 
he was not yet hungry. 


certain fascination 


The Three Foxes, just beyond the 
square in Chester Village, is not what 
it was once. Its sounds of revelry by 
night are wan ghosts of the past which 
stalk only in the shadow land of mem- 
ory. Its zenith has been passed. A 
certain Federal edict got i 
plexus wallop on the 


n a_ solar- 
Three Foxes. Its 
proprietors, wise in their day and gen- 
eration, perceiving what 
even 


was coming 
them, promptly put 
their property on the market. An as- 
tute real-estate broker had recently man- 
aged to wish it on to a hopeful party 
of much girth, named Quinn, Mr. 
Quinn saw only the cheapness of an 
inn that had little 
money gleaner and the bargain at which 
the Three Foxes was offered to any one 


before it hit 


been once a rare 


willing to take a chance on dispensing 


filet mignon minus sauce 
and purveying extra-dry chicken din- 


ners. 


champagne 


Mr. 
Quinn, its bulbous propensities, and the 
blotchy patches of red on either side of 
it would have suggested to the 


The color of the large nose of 


casual 
observer more sense on Mr. Quinn’s 
part. 

Mr. Quinn had encountered rough 
weather at the Foxes. He 
showed it and the inn showed it. But, 
blessed, with an abnormal 
pig-headedness, he was fully convinced 


“hree 


or cursed, 
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that if he could hang on somehow 
through the rough weather, smoother 
sailing lay ahead of him. He was one 
of the few individuals with bulbous 
noses flanked by blotchy, red patches 
who still remained optimists in a period 
of general gloom. 

Mitch 
street from the square, stumbled upon 
Mr. Quinn’s The 
swinging sign on a light pole in front 
of it, with the supposed likenesses of 
three members of the vulpes 
daubed upon it—two decently couchant 
and rampant—needed 
paint. So did the inn itself. 
running riot all over it, cried aloud for 
a hair cut. A front gutter lopped down 
at an unpicturesque angle and more 


Holcomb, poking down that 


white elephant. 


genus 


one impossibly 


The vines, 


than one shutter wobbled on its hinges. 

An old building to begin with, the 
Three continued 
attention Mr. Quinn could not give it 


Foxes demanded the 
personally and his finances would not 
permit him to delegate to any one else 
with the price of 


labor as it was at 


present However, he had come to that 
point in his difficulties where he must 
needs make stab at 
freshening things. The freshly painted 
piazza posts proclaimed this. So did 
flower beds of rather irregular design 
cut in the lawn. 


some sort of a 


\pparently the pre 
ent proprietor of the place was doing 
what he could. But that he was finding 
the task beyond him was made more or 
less clear by a sign nailed to one of 
those newly-painted piazza posts, which 
read or begged or pleaded or prayed, or 
all these things together: 


MAN WANTED 


Mitch read that and looked at 
he Three urned up his 
nose, and felt thoughtfully through his 
pockets, and turned his 
again, and grinned. Who was he to 
think of defying the gods? To-morrow 
morning he must think of finding suste- 
nance, and, according to that sign on 


sign 
Foxes, and 


nose down 
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the piazza post, the Three Foxes was 
anxious to solve that problem for him. 

He marched up to the piazza. The 
inn showed no light. A tomblike still- 
ness lay upon it. The hour was unpro- 
pitious for routing out a prospective 
employer and dickering about a job, so 
he settled himself comfortably in a 
flag-seated rocker, to await the morning 
evidences of activity within this house 
of hospitality. 

He took off his hat and elevated his 
feet to the piazza railing. One of those 
soft night breezes of early summer 
rustled the leaves of the unkempt vines 
his head. It was a_ soothing 
Mitch yawned drowsily. And 
under the sign, as if it had drawn 
him thither to answer its plea, he fell 


asleep. 


above 
rhythm. 


1 
there, 


lle was awakened by a man standing 
over him, or he realized sleepily the 
man had been standing over him. Just 
now, as Mitch opened his eyes, the man 
stood beside him. He was quite sure, 
however, that he had been gently shaken 
into wakefulness. The man who had 
performed that unobtrusive service was 
large, thick-set, with a telltale nose and 
telltale red blotches on either side of it; 
a good-humored face. 

“Good morning, sir!” said the large 
party, half hopefully, half suspiciously. 

“Good morning!” Mitch replied. 

The other man looked him over. 
hope seemed 


His 
to get the better of his 
suspicion, 

“Is there anything I can do for you, 

?” he inquired. 

“Do you run this place?” 

“Heaven help me, I’m trying to.” 

“Well, I notice you have a sign on 
this post, Mr.—ah——” 

“Quinn’s my name.” 

“You have a sign on the post saying 
aman is wanted, Mr. Quinn. I’m him.” 

The suspicion was resurrected. Mr. 
Quinn looked doubtfully at the man 
in the flag-bottomed rocker. This was 
not the sort of applicant he had pic- 
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tured. He was altogether too trim, too 
well set up, too prosperous looking. 

“It'll be rough work, some of it.” 

“What of that?’ 

“You look like a man that has seen 
better days.” 

“T never saw a better one than this, 
Mr. Quinn. Did you?” Mitch bobbed 
his head toward the elm-arched street 
of Chester Village with the lights and 
shadows of early morning doing their 
best for it. 

“T mean you don’t look like the sort 
that’s had any hack at hard work with 
your hands.” 

“Well, I’m young 
willing and busted.” 

Mr. Quinn nodded his heavy head as 
if now he began to get a better grasp 
on the situation. 

“And hungry,” Mitch added, sud- 
denly realizing that such was indeed the 
case. 

This statement seemed to awaken a 
very human response in Mr. Quinn. 

“So am I,” said he. “Always hungry 
in the morning. It’s foolish to try to 
do business on an empty stomach, 
Come with me!” 

He ushered Mitch into the house, 
through the office and a long hall to the 
rear of the place. The kitchen was 
clean but cluttered. It did not seem 
to be the one-man kitchen Mr. Quinn 
was evidently trying hard to convince 
himself it could be. A coffeepot bub- 
Mr. 
Quinn gave sundry prods to the fire in 
the grate and then proceeded to concoct 
an omelet and set a pan of bacon sput- 
tering beside the coffeepot. He did it 
all very deftly, as one with much expe- 
rience. He put the breakfast on a big, 
bare table in the center of the room and 
nodded to Mitch to pull up a chair. He 
himself made a chair creak with his 
bulk at the opposite side of the table. 

Mr. Quinn’s omelet was excellent 
The bacon was crisp and brown, t!2 
coffee all that coffee should be. 


and strong and 


bled away on an overgrown range. 
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“Now then, my friend, do you really 
mean business about wanting a job 
here?” said Mr. Quinn after they had 
both paid an excellent compliment to 
the meal by leaving the table as bare as 
when they had come in. 

“IT never was in more deadly earnest 
in my life,’”’ said Mitch. 

“I can’t pay no exorbitant wages.” 

“Well, how much can you pay?” 

“What can you do?” 

“What's expected?” 

“You'll have to paint a little and trim 
vines a little and mow lawns a little and 
carpenter a little and weed out the 
flower beds when the flowers in ’em 
begin to come up. Can you cook?” 

“Better steer me away from that job.” 

“Have you ever had experience as a 
waiter ?” 

Mitch shook his head. 

“You look like a man who might have 
had experience with waiters.” 

“T have,” Mitch admitted with a grin, 

“Enough, maybe, to get by at a job 
of that kind yourself?” 

“No doubt.” 

“You'll be a when there’s 
guests in the grillroom, which, if they 
don’t come thicker than they have lately, 
won't be no terrible strain on you. And 
‘ you'll have to beat carpets now and then 
and scrub floors every little while and 
wash dishes and be generally handy 
about the place.” 


waiter 


“You haven’t named the wages yet,” 
Mitch reminded him. 

Mr. Quinn seemed somewhat ashamed 
to designate those wages definitely. His 
tone in doing so was one of apology. 

“Thirty-five a month and keep,” he 
offered. 

He had not the slightest expectation 
that his offer would be taken up. 

“It’s a bargain. I’m car- 
penter a little and floor-scrub a little 
and dish-wash a little and——” 

“It'll take too much time to go over 
‘em all,” said Mr. Quinn with a wheezy 
chuckle. “I’m no slave driver and no 


yours to 
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man for rushing my help Sundays, if I 
can help it. But the run-down condi- 
tion of this place just now——”’ 

“What’s the first thing on the 
docket?” Mitch asked. “I’m not stick- 
ing absolutely to union schedules my- 
self.” 

“Tf this willingness in you holds out 
like it’s begun, God has sure been good 
to me by sending you along,” said Mr. 
Quinn. He seemed much pleased. Also 
he seemed a trifle perplexed. His eyes 
had been on Mitch every minute. Curi- 
osity was plainly not wholly foreign to 
Mr. Quinn’s nature. 

“Tt’s queer to find a man of your kind 
after this sort of a job,” he observed. 
“Surely the booze ain’t responsible, be- 
cause you like it ever got 
you, and besides you couldn’t get it now, 
anyway. So surely it warn’t that.” 

Mitch laughed 

“No, it wasn’t that. What’s the most 
necessary thing to tackle first?” 

But Mr. Quinn.seemed prone to let 
the Three Foxes go downhill for a few 
moments longer while he followed out 
his line of speculation. 

“Is there a lady in it 
now ?” asked Mr. Quinn. 

Something about him as he said it, 
some quaint and almost bashful reluc- 
tance that was at odds with his big bulk, 
made Mitch 
Mr. Quinn. 

“That’s the answer,” he heard himself 
saying. 

“Ah!” breathed Mr. Quinn, pleased 
with his “Ladies, God 
bless ’em! But don’t they raise the devil 
with us sometimes ?” 

Just how it happened Mitch could not 
have told afterward, but presently he 
was narrating to Mr. Quinn the story 
of his attempt to make a sudden splurge 
in the world, the cause of his desire to 
do so, his failure to accomplish it, and 
the futility of it all even if he had suc- 
ceeded. Mr. Quinn had lighted a very 
ancient brier pipe crammed full of to- 


look 


don’t 


somewhere 


Holcomb rather like this 


own insight. 
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bacco which was dark and not particu- 
larly aromatic as to the that 
fogged from its burning. He was fol- 
lowing closely every word of that nar- 
Curiously enough Mitch dis- 
covered he was finding this confession 
was as if Mr. 
Quinn, sitting there across the table, 
nodding in understanding while the an- 
cient brier sent out its reek, could and 
would give him absolution from the sin 
of unutterable folly and criminal short- 
sig 


smoke 


rative. 


good for his soul. it 


ghtedness. 
“Tough!” comgnented 
Mitch But you were 
wise to pull up stakes and get away 
from it all and start fresh.” 

“The harder I 


Mr. Quinn 


when finished. ‘“ 


for 
“So set me 


work the better 


» just now,” said Mitch. 


“The 


front of the house looks like 
lump,” sighed Mr. Quinn. “Suppose 
1 start in cutting back some of the 
vines We'll look like a rubbish pile if 
those vines ain’t stopped.” 

So Mitch took off his coat and rolled 
up hi Mr. 
his 


leeves. Quinn brought 
forth a overalls in 


which many reefs had to be taken to get 


pair of own 
them down to anything like the proper 


s1ze 


Thus knighted with the insignia 
of toil and armed with lopping shears, 
Mitch fared forth and attacked the 
straggling at the front of the 
loxes all through a particularly 

He had a 
dinner with the host 
e house in the kitchen at noon, and 
hed the vines at the front 
them around the west side 


yines 


ful Sunday morning. 
satisfactory 


and 
, and 
Then, just 
light was fading and Mr. Quinn 

as regaling himself with a most sat- 
isfic 


| upon them at the rear. 


inspection of the improved ap- 
pearance of the place, a car pulled up at 
the Three Foxes and Mr. Quinn came 
wheezing out to Mitch to announce that 
guests were in the grillroom, and that, 
therefore, Mitch must shift his art at 
once. 


and Runs Away 
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Guests in the grillroom seemed to be a 
sufficiently infrequent occurrence to 
rouse Mr. Quinn out of his usual 
phlegmatic calm. He bustled about the 
kitchen, collecting pots and pans and 
broilers, and arranging them for imme- 
diate use. He opened the drafts of the 
big range and prodded away at the fire. 
Mitch’s apparel seemed to trouble him. 

“You've got to look like the real thing 
in the waiter line,” he announced. He 
waddled up the stairs to realms above 
the kitchen and presently was back with 
some rusty black garments of ancient 
cut and by no means guiltless of sundry 
moth holes. 

“T was a waiter myself once, long 
ago,” said he. “These are my old togs. 
Now let’s see!” 

Even in that long ago Mr. Quinn 
must have been of somewhat more than 
ample girth, if the rusty black clothes 
he now held up and shook out were to 
He scratched his 
head as he looked at Mitch’s substantial 


be taken as evidence. 


but far less ponderous framework. 
“Now maybe with pins we can do it,” 
Mr. Quinn proceeded to take hope. 
The waiter he finally contrived out of 
his own clothes of bygone days and the 
grinning young man who suffered Mr. 
Quinn’s miscues with the pins in heroic 
silence spoke volumes as to what the 
Three Foxes and its latest proprietor 
were up against financially. 
in due time, Mitch, with a napkin dan- 
gling and a presence 
which filled Mr. Quinn’s heart with sat- 


However, 


from his arm 
isfaction, made for the swinging doors 
between the kitchen and the grillroom. 
“You look fine,” he chuckled. White 
apron shrouding him, white cap perched 
jauntily on his head, Mr. Quinn paused 
in his task of inspecting the contents of 
a refrigerator in one corner to survey 
proudly his handiwork. “Now if them 
pins only hold! Don’t put any more 
strain on ’em than you can help,” he 
added. Z 


Mitch pushed open the door. He 
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stalked into the room with a beautifully 
impersonal air and a dignity which 
overcame even the handicap of Mr. 
Quinn’s clothes, tucked and pleated and 
ruffled around him. 

At a table by the front windows was 
the little party of guests Mr. Quinn had 
importantly ushered thither before he 
metamorphosed himself from smiling 
host to asthmatic chef. The glow of 
twilight came in through the windows. 
Little candle-shaded lights vied with it 
on the table. 

The evening breeze blew back the 
draperies. The twilight glow came in 
more strongly. Mitch Holcomb halted 
quite suddenly in his march across the 
room, then he resumed it with a drag- 
ging step as if his feet had become ton 
weights. He would have beaten a pan- 
icky retreat, if such a course had not 
been too late. 

There at that tabie sat Bruce Duncan 
and Mrs, Duncan and Anne Warren and 
another girl and two young chaps whom 
Mitch did not know. They had seen 
him, so there was no use going back. 
He knew they had seen him because of 
the very audible gasp from Anne, the 
startled speaking of his own name by 
Mrs. Duncan, the way Bruce put his 
hands on the table as if he wanted to 
get up but couldn’t from sheer paralysis 
of surprise. There being nothing else 
to do now, Mitch went straight to that 
table in that reluctant, hang-back 
of his. He was far too calm as he 


gait 
spread out the menu cards. 

“Mitch, for the love of Mike, what’s 
the joke?” Bruce sputtered, something 
seeming to tell him even as he spoke 
that it wasn’t going to be a joke at all. 

“T have it! It’s some sort of wager, 
isn’t it?” said Mrs, Duncan, clapping her 
hands in recognition of her own clever 
perspicacity. “Do tell us about it, 
Mitch.” 

He turned to her with a grave nod of 
assent. 

“Yes. It’s a wager. With myself. 


I lost. Now, if I can have your or- 
der———” 

Something in the way he uttered those 
few words brought a queer tense hush 
to the laughter which had rippled out 
when Mrs. Duncan had made _ her 
bright little surmise. 

“Lord, you look as if this fool stunt 
was deadly earnest!” said Bruce. 

“Tt is,” said Mitch. He looked stead- 
ily at Bruce as he spoke, but Anne War- 
ren knew the words were for her ears 
alone; that none of the others mattered 
in the least. “The Holcomb Publicity 
Bureau was a frost. It wasn’t a go. It 
never was a go from the very first. I 
bluffed it out to the limit, but the bluff 
had to be called some time, you see. Last 
night I spent my last dollar on a taxi 


to take me as far away from—from— 


oh, everything—as I could possibly get! 
The coin ran out here in Chester Village 
and the taxi cast its engine at the same 
time.” . 

And working—at this—here——’ 
Duncan said in the same choking sput- 
ter. 

“One is hungry at breakfast time. I 
happened to be in this vicinity at break- 
fast time.” 

“There isn’t any joke at all? 

“Do I look it? Do I act it?” Mitch 
asked rather sharply. His bearing be- 
came highly professional. “May I have 
your order? The purée of celery is 
excellent to-day, sir.” 

Bruce Duncan looked genuinely upset 

“Mitch, if things were that bad, why 


didn’t you let us know long ago? What 


’ 


> 


the devil are friends for, anyway? 
“Let’s reverse our positions for a 
minute,” Mitch suggested. “Would 


you have let me know, would you have 


come to me, under the circumstance 

Bruce looked fearfully uncomfort- 
able. 

“No, Mitch. No, honestly I hardly 
think I would.” He shot an anxious, 
pitying glance at Anne. “Maybe we'd 
better trot along and have dinner at 


dov 
ner 

: 
The 
aw! 
of ' 
anc 
\ 


ext 
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the 


some other place farther down 
road.” 

“T wouldn’t do that,” said Mitch qui- 
etly. “It seems a pity to scare away 
the first patrons I attempt to serve.” 

“T think”—it was Anne’s voice speak- 
ing now, very thin, very cold, more or 
less shaky—“I think we’d better run 
down the road a little farther for din- 
ner, as you suggest.” 

So they all got. up from the table. 
They seemed rather embarrassed and 
awkward about it. Mitch went ahead 
of them to the door, opened it for them, 
and bowed in approved style. 

Mr. Quinn heard the sounds of the 
exodus. He came in looking troubled. 

“\Vhat happened ?” he demanded. 

“I met some old friends,” said Mitch. 
He looked much more as if he had just 
seen a ghost. 

Mr. Quinn peeked out a window. All 
the rest of the party had climbed into 
the car waiting by the piazza steps ex- 
\nne. Mr. Quinn pulled back the 
draperies so Mitch, too, could look out. 

“Is that the lady you mentioned this 
morning?” he asked in a husky voice of 
great interest and great secrecy. 

Mitch nodded miserably. 

Mr. Quinn took another look. 


started. 


cept 


He 
He dropped the draperies back 
into place. 

“T’'ll beat it,” he said, making tracks 
for the door that led to the kitchen. 
“The lady,” he announced 


shoulder 


over his 
as if he was very happy to 
such an announcement, ‘ 


ing back.” 


make ‘is com- 


\nne came in. 
after her. 


She closed the door 
Mitch had dropped the nap- 
kin from his arm. It was winding itself 
his feet. Two of the 
come out of the coat, letting 
out a goodly tuck. It flapped from his 
shoulders in the draft. All in all, Mitch 
Holcomb at that moment was a most 
ridiculous figure. But not to Anne. 


unnoticed about 
pins had 


“Mitch, why didn’t you tell me every- 
thing last night ?” she said. 
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The reason he had not told her being, 
to his mind, too painfully obvious, he 
said nothing. 

“It would have made so much differ- 
ence, if I had known,” she went on. 

He seemed turning over in his mind 
what that difference would have been. 

“How ?” 

“I’d have said something entirely dif- 
ferent when you asked me to marry you, 
if I’d only known what I know now,” 
said she. 

He found he needed the support of a 
near-by table edge. 

“Mitch, I did care for you so much— 
so very much. 


and Runs Away 


But there was something 
between us, some impassable wall that 
kept us apart. It was something I felt 
rather than or reasoned out. | 
think I know now what it was. Mitch, 
did you think you had to have money— 
heaps of it, like Bruce?” 

“Yes,” he said without looking at her. 

“Did you think you could buy love, 
or at least some semblance of 
love?” 

“Yes,” he admitted. 

“Mitch, dear, you can’t buy even the 
smallest crumb of love. The thing that 
built the wall between us was what you 
thought you must do for me; what you 
thought I demanded of you. The reac- 
tion of that thought upon you was what 
made me so uncertain of both you and 
of myself at times. Instinctively you 
knew, despite all your arguments to 
yourself, that isn’t purchasable. 
Yet you forced yourself to believe it 
was. And it made you something dif- 
ferent from what you really are, and 
crushed you and beat you.” 

She paused, caught her breath, came 
closer to him, and put her hands on the 
shoulders of Mr. 


coat. 


Saw 


sorry 


love 


Quinn’s meal-bag 
“Mitch, ask me again to marry you. 
Ask me now!” 
“Ask you again? 
in the world, Anne.” 
“You have this work, here.” 


I haven’t a penny 
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“It’s hardly sufficient for two of us.” 

“Then ask the man who owns this 
place to give me some kind of work, too; 
washing dishes, or keeping the place in 
order; anything so long as it’s enough 
to keep me here with you. Let me 
prove I mean what I say. Let me fight 
up with you as you fight your way up. 
You will do things now, Mitch. You'll 
be starting on the right footing. Let me 
prove to you that love doesn’t demand; 
it gives. Ask the man who keeps this 
inn for something like that for me, or 
bring him here and let me ask him my- 
self.” 

The swinging door into the kitchen 
creaked on its hinges. Mr. Quinn, for- 
getful for the moment of the heinous- 
ness of eavesdropping or of disclosing 
the fact that he had been indulging in 
that gentle pastime, came in again. 
When Mr. Quinn’s face lit up it did so 
literally. The bulbous nose glowed and 
the red patches which flanked it were 
young bonfires. Mr. Quinn’s face was 
thus illuminated as he came toward 
them, doffing grandly his cook’s cap. 

“There'll be no need of either of you 
asking for anything like that, marm. A 
place of the kind is open 
Thirty a month and found.” 

“Thank you,” said she flushing beau- 
tifully. “So it’s all settled, Mitch. 
Pil—I'll just run along with the other 
people in the car now, and tell them— 
and then come back.” 


for you, 


Ainslee’s 


She was gone before Mitch could say 
anything. The car sped away. Mr, 
Quinn stepped to a window to watch it 
go. He put on the cap again. Mitch at 
last was aware the stout party at the 
window was speaking. 

“And ices froze in all sorts of funny 
shapes, and little cut out in 
hearts.” Mitch picked up the gist of 
those remarks. 

“What are you talking about?” he 
asked, seeming to come out of some 
sort of not unpleasant trance. 

“The wedding: breakfast,” said Mr. 
Quinn. “I’m strong on that stuff. I 
was four years with a caterer at one 
time.” 

“The wedding breakfast for whom?” 

“Well, it ain’t for the Czar of Be- 
loochistan. I was thinking of a wed- 
ding breakfast for and the little 
lady.” 

“What sort of an unmitigated fool do 
you think I am?” 

“T don’t think you're any sort of a 
fool at all. 
that’s too wise to bea fool. That’s why 
I’m planning the feed. And a whale of 
a cake, iced by the best lad to do a job 
of that kind. I know him. A bell on 
top of it that natural it looks like it’s 
going to tinkle right off. We'll make it 
a real time. Are you listening? I see 
you're not. And that proves I’m right 
about your having no intentions of being 
a fool.” 


salads 


you 


I think you’re a young man 


@aA, 


AYS David Belasco, anent his search 


for beautiful actresses: “If an actress 


has ideals, whimsical fancies, loyalty, and enthusiasm, they reflect in her 


face and I know I have found beauty. 
human form and features through a lifetime.” 
is a sculptor, molding his beauty or deforming his soul in his features. 


he has picked good sculptors. 


en 


or 


THE cycle of fashion inevitably turns, and once more wigs are in vogue. 

purpose of this twentieth-century revival of periwigs is to enable the woman 
with bobbed hair to look more like a gentlewoman in the evening, 
her ready-made coiffure. 
beauties, and doubtless these will be followed by perukes of every possible hue 
and shade. 


Beauty is spiritual and fashions the 
He considers that every person 
And 
The 


when she does 


Wigs of white silk floss are being flaunted by Parisian 





By Louise Page 


\ULA and the doctor faced each 
P other at the narrow refectory 
table. The meager luncheon of 
cheese, honey, and whole-wheat 

ead seemed to David the kind of meal 
one should be eating in such a place. 
The bare, plastered walls, floor of black- 
the black-and-white 
even Paula herself 
white linen gown, belted in black, 
CC med 


nd-white _ tiles, 


Tuscan tableware, 
in her 
all a fitting accompaniment to 
he amazing ensemble of the black villa, 
its peculiar character and_ bizarre 


adornment. 


1 


Excepting for the humming of bees 
1 
i 


the tall white cosmos outside the 
no sound broke the midday 
nee. He had intended asking her 
in questions about herself as soon 
He had felt com- 
nate to her when he had realized 
loneliness, too, the 
her a 


such 


] 


aows 


were alone. 
bitter, toward 
seemed to make of 


hate in the hands of 
as Lucia Sutcliffe. 
found himself disappointed, 
ch, at his first meeting with 
ting to find her as spiritual 
type as 


detached a Doré’s moon 

the vague forms that haunt 
Corot’s meadow mists. Instead, he 
found her shapely, healthy, tanned from 
working in the garden, and, above all, 
calm nerved and ahundantly optimistic. 
Her bobbed chestnut hair upcurled 
richly about her oval face, her lips had 
a trick of upturning at the corners, also, 


] 


maidens of 


as if in a perpetual, half-secretive smile 
of contentment. He found himself for- 
getting to listen to what she was say- 
ing, as he watched the ever-changing 
vivacity of her expression and _ the 
beauty of her dark eyes. 

“Take more of the honey. We have 
the Italian She gave the 
low dish a slight push toward him down 
the center of the table, and leaned her 
chin on her palm, watching him. “Why 
do you often, Doctor 
McClennon? Just to amuse Aunt Lucia? 
She’s not really ill, is she?” 

“Not really, perhaps,” he smiled back 
at her. “She has organic heart trouble, 
but may live for years, of course. I 
keep her happy by assuring her there’s 
nothing the matter with her, which is 
the province of doctors nowadays, you 
know. You help your patients far more 
that way than by telling them anything 
ails them.’ 


bees here.” 


come here so 


“She’s frightfully eccentric, isn’t she ?” 
Paula reached for an apricot and ate it 
with a leisurely enjoyment that reminded 
him of a child. “I knew, of course, that 
she was—well, rather out of tune with 
life, by the she wrote to me, 
and from things my father had said, 
but then, her marriage was so unhappy. 
Then last week I arrived and discovered 
this awful place that she likes to live 
in. It’s a symbol of hate, isn’t it, yet 
I find her rather a likable old thing, 
whimsical, cynical, capricious as her 
parrot. She encourages me to disagree 


letters 
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with her because it provides entertain- 
ment for us both. That is very good 
chartreuse, by the way. Won't you try 
another glass? It was my 
father’s stock, and I brought it in my- 
Sealed in an Egyptian urn as an 
archeological trophy.” 

“Do you think stand it to 
live here?” David shook his head at the 
slim, green bottle, and watched her eyes. 


some of 
self. 


you can 


“T feel I should warn you against bind- 
ing yourself to stay here for life.” 

“Her life, not 
Paula. “She’s nearly seventy And J 
like it, even the isolation. She's v 
well posted, the library is wonderful, 
and I have fifty of shore 
woods to ramble \nd I 
very 


mine,” corrected 


ry 


and 
don’t 
much; 
Father 


acres 
over. 
really mind the villa so 
I mean I don’t let it oppress me 
took Zanzibar 
black-and-white marble 
and it’s 
vivid blue of the sea and 
] I’m i 


SKY. 


me to one year. They 
use 
thing 
against the 
the 
sets 


“Marble, yes, 
place ; 


for every- 


there, very effective 


orange partial to 


” 


sun- 


sort of a 
timber painted black. It’s grue- 
some. “He lighted g cigarette, fe 
“Tt-cuts her 
off from all association with her neigh- 
is un- 


ling 


baffled by her nonchalance. 


bors, and makes people think she 
balanced mentally. 

“Probably she is 
taken me 
Paula’s eyes 
amusement, 
“Let’s smoke 


she’d never have 
finisl 


full of sparkling 


or 
touch.” 


Min 
ling 


here as a ig 
were 
as she observed his annoy- 
ance. the 
She always takes a nap after lunch. 
Tell me about the rest of our family. 
My father, Tom Reeves, was the black 
sheep of the fold. 
trouble and in debt. 
vou know how he shot 
ford when were in 
years ago?” 
“Something about it. 
cident, wasn’t it?” 
“No, he meant to, 
covered.” 


out on terrace, 


He was always in 
Finally, I suppose 
Brails- 


three 


Kinney 


we France 


but Kinney re- 
Her tone was cool and un- 


Ainslee’s 


concerned. They went out on the stone 

terrace that surrounded three sides of 

the villa As she ‘ad of him 

David could not help noticing the cop 
the 

the grace of every movement she made 

She 


walked ah 


per sheen to her hair in sunlight 


paused when they came to that 


facing the highway 
1 think I rather 


the bla 


side of the house 
oy 
in Aunt 
villa, as 


ul know, doctor 


Lucia’s mind, with 
a sort of challenge t 
k this is 


have the 


sensibilities I thin 

fully comical, if you 

angle on neighborly malice.” 
“T wish the place would burn 

David answered seriously. 

She 


of personal hate and rancor, yes 


} | 


enel is 


ies hate and retaliation, lives on 


death, I 


ger her rela- 


them in her own mind, spites 
sometimes belie) oO an 
If she 


Sutcliffe 


tives this estate after 


*s death, and forgotten 


hap- 


she stayed 


( 1e0!1 ve 
old feuds, she 
: ad 


would have been 


stronger. As it is 
ne ther hatt! 


1 j 


( es with relis 
nodded in a 


the 


sent. 
candor of her position,” 


<nNoOW she 


savs that 
me everything she has, if 
two things One is this: 
this house 


” 


in and leave 


as i+ is 


exactly it 


“And the other?” asked 


David 


world ovet 


wondered what inducement brought 4 
c 1 


half a here to be her fe 


prisoner 
can't tell 


nial | ' 
the first time her gaze waver 
\ “Are the r 
here sood for riding?” 

“Fine I'll send 
Tor you to-morrow 


h 


before his eves. 


1 good mount over 
He’s no 
decent in behavior; 


eavy, and ver 
m Kentucky.” 


Morgan breed f1 
“You’re awfully kind to me. 
McClennon,” turned 
the black leaning 
arms behind her against 


Gringo. 


too 


Doc tor 
back on 


crossed 


she her 


wall, with 
the stone pillar 
“Will Aunt Lu 


of the sleeping porch 
cia care, I wonder ?’ 


’ 
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“Don't 
cisively. 


humor her,” David said de- 
“You'll have to get some recre- 
ation. Just have Parney put the horse 
in’ the stables and insist upon riding. 
I'll speak to her about it myself.” 

She gave him her hand when they 
reached the broad, low 


“Thanks. 


sieps. 
I wanted a fighting chance 
to win your good opinion before any- 
thing happened, because you're prob- 
ably the only real person I'll ever meet 
out here, and it's going to be lonely.” 
“Nonsense, I'll have my mother call 
and you'll love her. It’s not 
right for you to be isolated here, just 
because your aunt doesn’t like her neigh- 
bors. Good-by, and let me stay for 
lunch again soon, please.” 


on you, 


She stayed out on the terrace long 
after the black runabout had disappeared 
the curving shore road. 


of Ze lie, 


startled her, low spoken as the girl was. 


] 
qaow! 


The voice 

her aunt's Martinique maid, 

“Miss Reeves, the madame says she 
like vou come to her right away.” 

didn’t did she, 

Paula turned to go indoors re- 


sleep 


long, 


She ain’t been asleep. I 


been amusing her ’most an hour, dress- 
ing | ‘y and letting her ob- 
the mirror. She got 

ranity days.” 
went upstairs to 


the large 


room overlooking the vista of the 


und between the hills. Sitting 
chair by the open 
ouched lunch tray be- 
Lucia Sutcliffe surveyed her 
She 


igh. winged 

her unt 
lick scrutiny. vas in her 
sixties, but prematurely old, despite 
1a] aids Her 


‘lie’s 


skin had emerged 
treatment, pinkly 
as ivory. her fluffy. 
; curled and arranged 
She had been a short. 
Now the flesh seemed 
weigh down on her worn- 
She delighted in brilliant 
house robes and negligees that 


deft 
and clear 

nd hair wa 

tistry. 
woman. 

sag and 
out body. 
colors, ; 
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aecentuated the outward somberness of 
villa. To-day, she had chosen to 
wear a rose velvet, bordered in silver 
fox. Pink topaz earrings set in silver 
filigree hung from the thin lobes of her 
ears. Her hands rested on the chair 
arms, the white, bony fingers, laden 
with heavy, old-fashioned rings, tapping 
incessantly as she talked. 

“IT couldn't 
sharply in answer to 


at 
Lal€ 


she _ retorted 
Paula’s query. 
“\WWhy didn’t you come up here as soon 
as he had gone? 


sleep,” 


I was waiting to hear 
what he said to you. Did he make love 
to you?” 
“Not yet.” 
even the brought a 
curious, answering thrill to her own 
heart. “Did you expect him to the first 
time he met me?” 
“Humph! What do 
him? Handsome, 
nair, magnetic, eh?” 
“Men irritate me. I’d rather not 
think of them. He seems fairly decent, 


” 


Paula spoke tranquilly, 


while suggestion 


think of 


interesting, 


you 
debo- 


as they go. 
Lucia Sutcliffe chuckled, 
her fingers delightedly. 
“Talk like that to David, and you'll 
never get rid of him. He’s disgusted 
with the admiration of women. As so- 
ciety’s pet physician, he’s liable to be 
called to bedside at any 
hour, to admire milady en dishabille. 
But he knows their tricks, 


clenching 


Récamier’s 


level-headed, 
ah, he’s a lad 
money. Got a fool for a 
Zélie savs he offered to lend 
you a riding horse. 


quiet nerved, humorous 
for your 
mother. 


” 


“Did you hide her somewhere to spy 
on us?” Paula asked carelessly, keeping 
her temper. “Yes, he did offer me one 
for to-morrow. I love to ride. 
you any objection?” 

“Not 


him, 
him up. 


Have 


one. Ride with him, attract 
fascinate him, wake 
That’s why I sent for you to 
come here. All the better if you’re not 
in love with him. Ride along the shore 


road toward the west until come 


worry him, 


you 
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to red gables above the trees. 
ter-in-law lives there, 
cliffe, another fool. I want her to see 
you with David. She wished me 
dead for years, gossiped about me, gone 


> 


My sis- 
Germaine Sut- 
has 


to law over George's will, tried to have 
me adjudged 
everything a 


insane, incompetent, 
woman could 
conjure up to torment another over. 
Finally, when I made a will leaving 
everything to David she tried 
into an affair 
Ten years older than he is, 
and she’d marry him to-day if she could. 
That’s why I sent for you. I hate her 
and | 


malicious 


deliber- 
ately to entangle the boy 
with her. 


hate his mother.” 
Paula’s long lashes quivered with con- 
tempt as she looked down at the 
shrunken, gaudilv gowned figure. 
“You know, Aunt Lucia, if I 
coddling such thoughts, I 


were 


you, should 


g 
be afraid of ingrowing hate consuming 


” 


me 

“Rot,” returned Mrs, Sutcliffe curtly 
“Are you parading a squeamish con- 
with Paula? Don’t strut 
altruism or morality 
The bargain is made. You 
get all I own, so long 
the 


science me, 
with self-conscious 
around here. 
as you give me 
and 
cumventing and shocking people who 
have bedeviled me: Germaine Sutcliffe, 
Alicia McClennon, Belle Yerrington, 
Frances Heron-Scott, and more, 
but these are women who hate me, and 
who know about your father and you. 
You would honor them with your hate, 
I tell you. Wave red flag of 
aggravation you can think of under their 
upturned noses, and I shall be 
Get talked about. Be 
creet. Make Germaine 
loss of David. Make 


agonize over the 1 


satisfaction of annoying cir- 


“4 


too, 


every 


satisfied. 
daringly indis- 
suffer for the 
\licia McClennon 
ossibility of 


t 


her son 


getting tangled into such a scandal as 


you had with Brailsford. Ride by their 
places dressed in scarlet and gold, if 
you like, and let them know you can 
whip their David to heel any time it 
pleases you.” 


Ainslee’s 


The 
I lotly 


words, 


color had risen in Paula’s face. 
as she resented the old lady’s 
she held herself in 
termined to ignore the 
behind them. 


dered, 


hand, de- 
vented rz 
Was she right, she 
David? It would have 
foolish to deny to herself how 
strongly she had felt attracted to him, 
His stalwart, powerful figure, keen. 
musing gray eyes that seemed to pene- 
trate her mind with comprehending jus- 
tice and his close-lipped, 
assenting smile that brought assurance, 
the thick, brown hair, 
from his she remembered 
every detail about him vividly. There 
seemed to be some magic gift of healing 


won- 
about 
been 


tenderness, 


upeurling crisply 
forehead ; 


in his tone and manner. She felt an 


odd sense of being silently championed 
by him, although 
whether or not he 


she in doubt 


knew the Brailsford 


was 


story. 

The 
he might be in 
cliff 
no special regret 


1 


aunt that 


love with Germaine Sut- 


suggestion from her 


was new to her, vet it brougl 


it 


She grown to 


had 
outlaw ed, like 


feel herself her fatl 
from 


She 


barred even the hopes of ( 


girls. assured herself that he 

not conveyed the slightest sign of un- 
usual interest in her, yet the following 
morning as she rode along the wooded 
Pembroke the thud of hoofs 
behind her brought a little smile to her 
lips, 


roads of 


and she turned to greet him with- 
out surprise. 

“T knew these roads were strange to 
you,” he said 
himself ? 
cliffe 


self, or you wouldn’t be here 


“How’s Gringo behaving 
Mrs. 
I know that she’s behaving 


I won't ask about 


Sut- 
her- 


Paula looked away from him at the 


opening vista of the Sound through a 
break in the trees ahead of them. 
“That way 
you come down from Avezzano to the 
sea,” she said musingly 
that road to the shore?” 
“Surely. 
the sand.” 


is exactly the it looks as 


“Could we take 


t’s low tide, good riding on 
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She let Gringo take his own gait down 
hill, following the lead of Davids 
mount. For more than a mile they gal- 
loped neck and neck along the smooth, 
curving beach, the gulls rising in swirl- 
ing flights from their early-morning 
councils, annoyed at the disturbance. 
When they halted David smiled at her 
flushed, joyous face and wind-blown 
hair. 

“You ride mighty well.” 

“My father taught me when I was 
little. down here, isn’t it?” 
She looked about her with a deep sense 
of relaxation and happiness. Above a 
peak of woodland down the shore she 
saw the sunlight throw into sharp re- 
lief against the dark pines four lifted, 
red gables of a hidden house. 

“Who lives there?” she asked, to see 
what answer he would make. 

“Your aunt by marriage, Mrs. Gerald 
Sutcliffe. She is only about thirty, a 
widow, and Lucia Sutcliffe’s special 
abhorrence. Hasn’t she warned you 
against her yet?” 


“T 4] 
I i 


Glorious 


she did mention her name. 


link 
Is she interesting ! 
David was looking away from her, 
his eyes half closed, at the red gables. 
It seemed to Paula as if she saw a thou- 
sand memories in his musing eyes. 
“You must 
shall 
and 


Te ” 
very, 
1 


rid every 


he said quietly. 
order a 
Mrs. Sut- 


morning. I 
constitutional] 


will let you go.” 


for you, 
I’m sure she will, if you ask her. 
villa is like a tomb, after you have 
shut in for days.” 
lo make sure that you obey orders, 
Their 
walked along side by side, old friends 
of the stable and pasture. Suddenly he 
laid one hand over hers, as it rested on 
the pommel. “I you would feel 
that | am your friend out here, Paula. 
You're going to need one, living in that 
morbid and unhealthy atmosphere. I 
resent keenly your aunt dragging you 
over here to be inflicted with her whims 


1 


ride with you.” horses 


wish 
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and uncertain disposition. She’s not 
mentally normal, of course, or she would 
never smother herself in this complex 
of hate toward people. Promise me you 
will always call upon me if you need 
help.” 

““Promise,” she answered gravely. 

Mrs. Sutcliffe was having her break- 
fast tray served on the sleeping porch, 
Zélie told her, watching for her return 
with the doctor. Paula joined her with 
an inward dread of having the bloom 
brushed off her memory of the ride. 

“Well?” The old lady’s eyes took 
in every detail of her gray linen riding 
costume. “Enjoy yourself? Did he 
make love to you yet?” 

Paula laughed in spite of her resent- 
ment at being quizzed, and dropped into 
the willow chair beside the couch. 

“Not yet. I’m starved from the ride. 
May I have breakfast up here with you? 
A glass of orange juice, please, Zélie, 
toast, nice grilled bacon, and coffee.” 
She shook her hair loosely from side to 
side, her chin lifted to the salt air with 
the incoming tide, a new expression in 
her eyes that did not escape Mrs. Sut- 
cliffe. 

“See 
cliffe ?” 

“T saw the red gables of her house.” 

“What did David say to you?” 

“Am I expected to report in detail 
our conversation? Because I won't. I 
remember what he said, in the 
first place, and I don’t think it’s worth 
repeating, anyway.” 

“Well, don’t. 
me which 
Hood’s barn,” 


anything of Germaine Sut- 


couldn't 


Makes no difference to 
you go around Robin 
chuckled her aunt. 


way 


“Either fool him and get him away from 
Germaine, or go at him in earnest and 


marry him. I'd like to see Alicia Mc- 
Clennon’s face when she found out he 
had married you. Where is Brailsford 
now ?” 
“T don’t know,” Paula replied quietly. 
“I do. The paper had an item in 
yesterday about him. He’s at Newport; 
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still limps, I suppose. Just like your 
father to shoot a man in the leg when 
he aimed at his heart. Drunk, | pre- 
sume.” 

Paula set her cup of coffee down with 
hands that trembled. After all, she 
tried to tell herself, what right had she 
to resent anything her aunt cared to 
say to her? There had been no ques- 
tion of sentiment in her coming to stay 
at the black villa. She was to render 
certain services in return for a home 
and surety for the future. She must 
face the terse whimsicality and sarcasm 
of Lucia Sutcliffe, or break the bargain 
She must force herself to look with pity 
and forgiveness on the crumpled, acrid 
old woman in _ the negligee. 
Prisoners of bodily pain usually took 
out their own rebellion at fate on those 
nearest to them. But she knew in her 
heart that she could never play the part 
planned for her, never be accessory to 
the her aunt had 
ceived would not see 
alone again, she told 
would not permit him to go 


~ 


costly 


revenge 


She 


con- 
| Yay id 
herself. She 
her 


op- 


with 
on the morning rides. Propinquity, 
portunity; one could not oppose either 
when one’s own heart cried out in lonely 
willingness for hip and sym- 
pathy. 

As for Kinney Brailsford, that chap- 
ter in her life was finished, so 
she herself was concerned. The 
of his arrival in America left her 
out interest or reaction. 
cur to her 
be revived and used against her. 
her father’s death, 
that, even in continental circles, 
the line one doe 
wings. 
the remainder of her stay in Italy. She 
loved her books and studies, and had 
been preparing herself for a course in 
archeology when the letter from her 
aunt had summoned her home. It 
seemed to her as if she had been in a 
drifting dream of unexpected happiness 


comrade 


far as 
news 
with- 
It did not oc- 
scandal might 
With 
she had discovered 
there is 
s not pass with singed 


how the old 


It had not troubled her during 


during the first days of her stay at the 
villa, until Mrs. Sutcliffe had ripped 
away the glamour from the situation, 
and exposed its crudities. 

For weeks, now, she avoided meeting 
David alone. By 
until late 
possible for him te 


postponing her rides 


afternoon, she made it im- 

» accompany her, as 
his office hours took him to the city at 
this time One morning, however, she 
unexpectedly in the 
lower hall as she entered from the gar- 


full of cut 


encountered him 


den, her arms flowers for 
the house. 

“Cosmos, This 
and grace,” he 
said. “I'll send you late roses from our 
garden. You're looking mighty well.” 

“Am I?” 
but he 
room delibet 

‘What is the trouble: Why 
you avoided seeing me*” 


“IT prefer sunsets,”’ she 


marigolds, 
place needs fragrance 


dahlias, 


she tried to 


barred her 


him, 
into the livi 


pass by 
way 


lo 
Ss 


have 


said car 
ly. “I ride around five or 
“You may as well tell me, 
“T know Mrs. Sutel 
What has she 


sisted 
for suggestior 
about me?” 
“Nothing at all. T like 
that is all.” 
him, to 
her 


glance. 


to ride alone, 
She tried again to pass by 
maintain 


composure and 


eves [fr 


“Paula You promised 


me be 
what 
change 


Her 


‘T don't 11] langer zones.” 
humor brought |} 
“Do vou know 
me from Italy, 


1e1 self-possession ba 
why my aunt 
Doctor 


; brought 
MecClennon ?” 


‘I don’t care, if you'll call me David,’ 


said doggedly “I’m going to ride 


ith you this afternoon.” 

“Oh, wait, Her hands 
pushed him back from her, as he tried 
to draw her into his embrace. 

Zélie’s low, cool tones came from the 
landing above them 


please 
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“The madame, she say she like to see 
the doctor before he goes.” 

When the roses arrived about an hour 
after he had gone Paula buried her 
face deep in their loose, fragrant masses 
of bloom. She carried a bow! of them 
up to Mrs. Sutcliffe, before leaving for 
her ride, her eyes dreamy with betrayal 
of her happiness. 

“From David, eh?” 
nodded with pleasure. ‘‘Waking up, 
isn’t he? Spell’s working, eh, Zélie?” 

“Miss Paula don’t need no magic to 
make any man crazy over her,” the 
West Indian back at her 
knowingly. 

Paula turned and left the room, all 
her soul into sudden, hot re- 
bellion against the silly, sickening plot 
she was expected to be a party to. Once 
out in the fresh air and sunlight, she 
looked back at the black villa with a 
shudder of dread. Its atmosphere of 
somber hatred had begun to oppress her, 
to get the better of her in spite of her- 
self. Gringo seemed to feel her nerv- 
ousness. She let him race unchecked 
along the ravine road that led to the 
shore where David had met her before. 
She would tell him the truth to-day, 
herself, she thought fiercely, before any 
one else had a chance to. Yet, when 
he joined her she fell into a mood of 
nonresistance, drifting into an hour of 
forbidden happiness with him beside 
her. 


The old lady 


girl smiled 


aroused 


Leaving the horses on the beach, they 
walked out on the rocks, stopping for 
the shells and sensitive periwinkles that 


amused her. When they had reached 
the table-shaped rock at the end she 
lingered, watching the hazy sunset, a 
glorified ruby slipping away in a gun- 
metal mist. The tide turned and 
started back with a slow, far-reaching 
murmur. 

“Are you warm enough?” asked David 
quietly. “Take this.” 

He laid his own coat around her 
shoulders, and his voice with its ring 


sea 
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of assurance and authority weakened 
her determination to tell him. After 
all, she argued, why should she spoil 
this one final hour with him? She 
would hold it in her heart as a last 
memory. When they finally returned to 
the beach and found the horses she felt 
a relaxed peace with him. He had not 
spoken to her of love, had not passed 
the border of friendship in his manner, 
yet there was an undefinable tenderness, 
an assumption of protection over her 
that left her satisfied. 

On the way back Gringo showed his 
uneasiness. Several times he swerved, 
shied at nothing, and danced restlessly 
ahead of David's bay. 

“It isn’t anything at all,” she laughed 
when David urged her to change with 
him. “He stepped on a coiled black 
snake in the road yesterday and has 
acted like this ever since. I’m not a bit 
afraid.” 

Almost as she spoke a car cut out 
from a private road directly in front of 
them, startling the horse into bolting. 
David followed at a dead gallop, striv- 
ing to reach her. The car had halted, 
its three occupants watching the runa- 
way. They saw David gain on Gringo, 
lean far over and seize the swaying 
figure of the girl from the saddle. It 
all happened. in less than one minute. 
When the car drew up alongside of 
him, David had dismounted and was 
kneeling, half supporting Paula in his 
arms. He glanced up quickly, recog- 
nizing the two women in the tonneau 
with relief. 

“Good you came along, Germaine. 
I'll take her home in the car. It is 
Paula Mrs. Sutcliffe’s niece.” 
He stood up, holding the unconscious 
form in his arms. “Open the door there, 
Carlson, will you?” 

“Just a moment, Carlson. Suppose 
you go back to the lodge and telephone 
up for another car to be sent down to 
Doctor McClennon. We will wait for 
you.” Germaine Sutcliffe’s tone was 


Reeves, 
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level and curt. She stared down with 
wide, blue eyes at the blanched face on 
David's shoulder. “Sorry, David. I 
don’t like complications.” 

“It’s hardly a moment for personal 
animus.” He said it between set teeth. 
“You saw the accident. Common cour- 
tesy and humanity demanded that you 
give what assistance you could. She’s 
suffering from shock,” 

“Yes, I see she is. Why don’t you 
take her home, Belle?” She turned with 
a little smile to her companion. “Any- 
thing to help dear old Lucia.” 

Belle Yerrington Jeaned forward with 
frank curiosity to look at the girl who 
had dared to live in the black villa with 
a woman like Lucia Sutcliffe, whose 
name was linked with Kinney Brails- 
ford and the shooting affair at Chevre- 
ment. 

“She is very unusual, isn’t she?” 
said. “You 

He turned away from them to carry 
Paula to the other car 
rived. On the 
regained consciousness. 
all hurt, she insisted; it 
make so much over a little 
dent. She was only worried about get- 
ting the horses back. 
not to tell Mrs. 
had happened. 

“You'd better take Gringo back now,” 
she added. “I don’t think I will ride 
again while I am here.” She closed her 
eyes as he kissed her unresponsive lips. 
“Good-by, David. I’m next 
week. Don’t scold and swear and say 
a lot of ridiculous things. I must go 
back. That Sutcliffe, 
wasn't it? I saw her as I went by on 
Gringo, just the flash of her yellow hair. 
And I want to tell you, before any of 
them have a chance, about myself, just 
why I belong here with Aunt Lucia. 
We're both rather think, 
and we hold the highest honors for 
family scandal.” 

“T won't let you say such things about 


she 
look romantic, Dave.” 


which had ar- 
the she 
She was not at 
was absurd to 

l acci- 


way to villa, 


fuss 


She begged him 
Sutcliffe anything that 


sailing 


was Germaine 


lawless, | 


Ainslee’s 


my future wife.” He tried to stop her 
with another kiss, but she pressed his 
face away with her hand. 

“No; please hear me. My father, 
Tom Reeves, had gone through several 
fortunes when my mother died, and we 
went to France. 
trouble here. That was why we had to 
live Kinney Brailsford made 
him manager of his racing stables in 
France. Do you know him?” 

“By reputation.” David’s tone con- 
veyed much, 

“He’s not so bad. He was very good 
to father, but when his wife brought 
suit for divorce, she—named_ me. 
Father shot him that same day the 
papers were served. It was all a frame- 
up lie,”’ Paula said quietly, her eyes clear 
and untroubled. 
rento afterwards. 


[ think he was in some 


abroad. 


“We went on to Sor- 

Brailsford recovered 
and refused to prefer any charges. He 
swore it was an accident, which I think 
rather decent of him, considering 
dad’s excellent marksmanship. He is 
still slightly lame.” 

David held her close, his face pressed 
against her hair. The car turned from 
the shore road up the winding drive to 
the black villa. She tried to put him 
away from her. 


was 


“You see it really is good-by. I am 
going back next week.” 

“Tf you do, I will follow you. 
already told my mother.” 

She smiled up at him as they stopped 
before the high black porte-cochére. 

“Don’t carry me. I am able to walk 
and I’d rather. Good-by, David.” 

He aided her up the low, broad steps. 
No farther, she begged him. 
glimpse he had of | 
setting of the black doorway. 
her 


I’ve 


The last 
from the 
It framed 
beauty like some antique painting, 


her was 


he thought, the gray sea mist and open 
1 
) 


sea her in the distance; the villa 


etore 
1 
il 


and al 


it symbolized as a background 

She waited until after dinner before 
telling Mrs. Sutcliffe of her final deci- 
sion, and avoided all mention of the 
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It would be an ordeal, she 
but what of that? She felt 
toward her aunt. She 
merely longed to escape from the com- 
pact she had made unwittingly. 

When Zélie had prepared her mistress 
for the night Paula lingered. Usually 
she read aloud until the old lady felt 
drowsy, or, going down to the music 
would sit in the darkness, 
playing favorite bits from the operas, 
old songs, fragments of melody from 
the masters. She lingered longer than 
was usual, to-night, playing last of all 
the “Shadow Dance” from “Dinorah.” 
The capricious, delicate air seemed to 
unweave from her fingers with irresist- 
ible charm. When she ceased and went 
upstairs, she found Mrs.. Sutcliffe sit- 
ting up in bed among her many lace- 
trimmed pillows, a peach-tinted silk 
shaw! folded around her shoulders, and 
‘ap of Flemish lave and peach- 
satin ribbon bows drawn low over her 

curled hair. Her finger tips 
still tapped the linen sheet in time to 
the melody. 

“Don’t read to me to-night. I hate 
that book you started,” she said crisply. 
“Can't bear modern novels: maple sap 
and skimmed milk, or climacteric colly- 
wobbles of middle-aged lovers. Idiotic 
twaddl Get out Suetonius’ ‘Lives of 


accident. 
thought, 
no bitterness 


room, she 


a rul 


carefully 


sars’ for to-morrow, with a dash 
t-Simon or Gautier. Hand me 
ets and open the window wide. 
a moon ae 
hides it.” Paula went 
routine of nightly duties 
assigned to her, setting the telephone on 
the low stand by the bed, the little night 
lamp the bottle of digitalis 
tablets within reach. ~The face under the 
l-satin cap looked oddly yellow 
and old, she thought, with a new sense 
of pity. The deep-set, brilliant old eyes 
squinted at the light disturbed 


n inist 
through the 


beside it, 


lace 


like a 
owl 


Goon. I shan’t want you any: more. 


I want to be alone.” 
9—Ains. 
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“Aunt Lucia,” Paula paused at the 
foot of the painted bed. It seemed as 
if she noticed more vividly than ever 
before the Watteau figures in its oval 
panels, the frivolous, rose-silk canopy 
overhead and rose-satin coverlid. There 
was a curious strain of imaginative ro- 
mance, she thought, lurking somewhere 
in the unsatisfied recesses of Lucia Sut- 
cliffe’s heart. “I am leaving for Italy 
on Monday.” 

“Well, you won’t do any such thing,’ 
retorted the old lady flatly. “If you 
think you’re in love with David, it’s 
nothing to me. Don’t let Alica McClen- 
non stop you. She doesn’t bother me 
one bit. Here, read that. It will make 
you feel better. You’ve got them wor- 
ried. 

Paula read the letter from David's 
mother, that was tossed to her. 

My Dear 


’ 


would not write this 
only for David’s sake, because I feel that 
he is in danger, and [ feel you are both 
being victimized by a clever woman. 

Possibly you are not aware of his tenta- 
tive engagement to Germaine Thev have 
been devoted to each other, and I have 
looked forward to their marriage with deep 
happiness. I was told just now by David 
that Germaine had broken their engagement 
because of his present affair with this girl 
whom you are harboring. Germaine has 
told me of the unfortunate case in which 
she was the leading figure. I refer to the 
Brailsford divorce, and the shooting of Kin- 
ney by her father, your brother, Tom 
Reeves. I consider it my duty to tell David 
of this, and warn you to watch your own 
safety. Sincerely, 


Lucia: I 


\ricta McCLennon 

“Well?” chuckled Mrs. Sutcliffe. 
“Stirred them up, didn’t we? And you 
want to quit just when I’m enjoying 
myself? I won't let you go, not until 
these women have been worried and 
harrassed as | have been.” 

“T know,” Paula said wearily. “You 
want to make people miserable, to stir 
up trouble, to get even, to make of me 
a cat’s-paw for your hate, and | won’t 
have it. I do love David. Why should 
I deny it? I love him so well that I 
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would never stand in his way or hurt 
him. I know perfectly well that it 
would be a great detriment to him to 
even have our names linked together. 
That is why I am going back.” 

“You can’t go, because I won’t give 
you a cent, do you hear?” Paula watched 
the bejeweled fingers beat the satin 
coverlid with lack of any emotion. 
“You're just like your father. You 
take things under false pretenses. 
You're just the same as a common thief, 
only cleverer. Maybe Alicia’s right. 
You see what she says. She warns me 
against you. Perhaps, after you’ve got- 
ten all you want out of me, you'll try 
to do away with me. But you shan’t 
get a cent of my money; not if I left 
it to David.” 

“Oh, Aunt Lucia,” 
with outstretched hands, 
friends. I don’t want your money. 
to understand. I am grateful to you, 
but I cannot stay on here and accept 
your hospitality when I have no inten- 
tion of doing what you want me to.” 

Her hand was struck aside by a feeble, 
misdirected blow. 

“Get out of here.” The old lady’s 
voice rose to a shrill treble. “I can’t 
bear the sight of you. Don’t speak an- 
other word to me. Get out. I hate 
you.” 

“You hate everything and everybody,” 
Paula answered serenely. “What is the 
use of it all; this petty warfare, this 
stored-up dynamo of hate that only re- 
acts upon yourself, this hideous house? 
I shall be glad to leave your black tomb 
forever.” 

“And you won’t find one door open 
to you, where you're going.” 

“T don’t need open doors,” said Paula. 
“T want sunlight and freedom. Good 
night. 


Paula 
“let’s be 
Try 


pleaded 


I’m sorry to have troubled you. 

I shall sail on Monday.” 
As she closed the door a 

sent hurtling against it with a gasping 


book was 


curse. Lucia Sutcliffe dropped back 
among her pillows with staring eyes, 
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breathing heavily. She lay still, her 
head shaking slightly, her lips pursed 
together fiercely, as she mentally re- 
hearsed the scene that had just trans- 
pired. Suddenly a sharp spasm of pain 
contracted her face. One hand was 
flung out from the lace-trimmed bed- 
clothes to grope blindly after the bottle 
of tablets. She managed to unscrew the 
top, and take one, dropping back ex- 
hausted and panting. The pain came 
again in a strange, relentless paroxysm. 
It gripped and held her like an electtic 
shock, releasing her as quickly as it 
came. With one final effort she flung 
out her hand to find the telephone, 
pulled it toward her, forced her lips 
to give Doctor number, 
As she waited grimly, between her and 
the wall there seemed to issue radia- 
tions of light that blurred and fasci- 
nated her vision. David’s voice called 
back and gave her hope. 

“You come at David. I’m— 
I’'m——”’ Her lips moved silently, striv- 
ing to form the words, stopped and stiff- 
ened in a tight line as the telephone 
fell from her hand to the stand, struck 
the small crystal-and-silver night lamp 
and overturned it. It rolled off the 
stand, caught in the lace valance and 
hung head down, its glass globe broken. 
The tiny tongue of flame flickered up- 
ward, nearly went out, then caught 
onto the lace, creeping along where the 
oil had spilled. 

Back among the pillows lay Lucia 
Sutcliffe, her profile a stark silhouette 
against the rising glow of fire. Her 
eyes looked ahead of her, as if in sur- 
prise at some final revelation; her teeth 
were set; her high nostrils sunken. The 
peach-colored silk shawl draped her 
about with a semblance of pitiful youth- 
fulness. One hand clutched the rib 
bons of her lace night robe, as if she 
would have torn it from her tortured 
heart. The fire seemed to hesitate as 
it reached the top of the bed and saw 
what lay there. It turned and followed 


McClennon’s 


once, 
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flounce back to the footboard, 
by the draught from the open 
and spread to the painted 


the lace 
drawn 
window, 
wood. 
Paula was undressed, a loose, velvet 
dressing robe around her as she packed 
rapidly. The odor of burning cloth 
drifted faintly through the closed door. 
When she opened it to find the cause 
she found the corridor filling with creep- 
ing wraiths of smoke from under her 
aunt’s door. Pausing one instant at the 
foot of the servants’ stairway, she called 
to Zélie to rouse the other maids, and the 
two men over the garage to give help. 
Running back to Mrs. Sutcliffe’s rooms, 
all thought of her bitterness against her 
was gone; only a great pity and love 
for one of her own blood. The door 
unlocked, as usual. When she 
opened it the smoke seemed to rise to 


was 


ier like a genie of vast, released 
taggered chokingly to the 

re 

it te 


+ 
Ss 


ll across it. 


Lucia,” she cried, “wake up. 


Aunt Lucia, do you 


ig to keep her senses clear, 

to lift the figure from the 

suddenly her hand came in 
vith the bared 
lifeless flesh 
the shock. 


h and 


and 
Her own blood 
Slowly she forced 


find the 


shoulder 


r face on 

stilled pulse in the frail 

over the overturned 

yne, and she caught her hands back 
of horror. 


eac 
Ws, the 


hat hung 


h. God.” she between set 
The 


in waves from the burning 


said 


teeth. “God help me!” smoke 


Trost wood- 
work 
he f 


sne t¢ 


and draperies, broke over her as 
l across the rose-pink, satin cover- 
lid, and poured into the halls. 

Far out in the night there rose the 
fire siren down in the vil- 
ahead of the alarm turned 
y Zelie came the low, underslung 
roadster that David used on his night 
calls. When he reached the hill road 


1 


call of the 
lage, but 
in by 
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the flames flared upward in long, writh- 
ing spirals against the darkness. On 
the lawn a terrified, half-clad group of 
colored servants gathered, staring in 
helpless fascination at the blazing house. 
Zélie’s long wails cut the stillness 
weirdly. David sprang from the car, 
and seized her by the shoulder as she 
knelt, swaying and praying, demanding 
to know where Paula and her aunt were. 

“Burning alive, burning 
moaned Zeélie. 

He released her with a feeling of 
grim rebellion against the fatalism be- 
hind her speech. The red light from 
the fire brought the blackness of the 
villa into amazing relief. He made for 
the open doorway and took the stairs 
three and four at a time. The location 
of each room was familiar to him. She 
would go to her aunt, he felt positive. 
He took off his coat as he ran, wrapped 
it around his face to keep from suffo- 
cating, and trusted to 
suide. Once within the burning room, 


2 ” 
ailve, 


memory as a 


he groped for the bed, and found two 
bodies there. Lucia Sutcliffe was past 
all aid, facing the end of all flesh with 
a curiously disdainful and incredulous 
smile, but Paula was alive. 

He lifted her in his arms, and opened 
the 
by the old lady as a sitting room. 


door into the adjoining room, used 
Long 
doors opened upon the sleeping porch. 
The wind carried the flames in the west- 
erly direction. There was comparative 
breathing space here. Heavy, Japanese 
kudzu vines clambered above the arches 
of the porch, knotted and twisted until 
they would sustain a double weight, he 
felt sure. Bearing the unconscious body 
of Paula over one arm, he lowered him- 
self down to the ground and carried 
her to the waiting car. 

Other cars had followed his from the 
adjoining estates. Along the shore road 
there came the distant clang of the fire 
engines. The side walls of the villa 
suddenly swayed and crashed in. He 
did not even turn to look at the pic- 
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ture it made against the night, but 
worked over her steadily, quietly, with 
restoratives. At the first sign of re- 
turning consciousness, he lifted her head 
on his shoulder. 

“You hear me, don’t you, dear?” he 
said imperatively. “Paula, can you hear 
. me? Paula, breathe deeply, dear, do you 
hear ?” 

Out of the crowd around the car, 
Alicia McClennon stepped to the run- 
ning board, and leaned over to touch 
his arm, her face white in the brilliant 
glow from the fire. 

“May I help, David?” she asked. “Let 
us take her home. Where is Lucia?” 


VILLANELLE OF QUEEN 


Ainslee’s 


“Died before the fire started,” he an- 
swered, drawing her hand over until 
it found Paula’s limp one. “Paula tried 
to save her. I found her lying across 
her bed. She’s all right now. [I'll 
drive, if you can hold her, mother.” 

As the crowd made way for the Mc- 
Clennon car, there came a final moment 
in the destruction of the villa. At one 
instant it stood, a declaration of de- 
fiance, and seemed to throw out its 
final challenge. Another moment, and 
the black smoke had swept over it. It 
fell like a monument to the futlity of 
hate, just as the village fire department 
raced with clanging bells up the drive. 


y 


DEIRDRE 


WE are not drowned so deep but we can sing 
In praise of Deirdre, the belovéd queen. 
Be faithful with me in remembering. 


We are not blinded so by tears that sting 
But we can see her hair’s immortal sheen. 
We are not drowned so deep but we can sing 


The feet of Deirdre passing in the spring 
Through orchards flushed by the first mist of green. 
Be faithful with me in remembering. 


Because we served her long ago, we fling 
Songs to her down the wind, for all to glean. 
We are not drowned so deep but we can sing. 


Because we loved her bitterly, we cling 
To all who have a little of Deirdre’s mien. 
Be faithful with me in remembering 


Our Celtic hills, where she died, sorrowing, 
Regal in beauty that was overkeen. 

We are not drowned so deep but we can sing. 

3e faithful with me in remembering. 


WALTER ADOLPHE ROBERTS. 





The Path of the 
Peacocks 
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ASCAL stepped from the flagged 
court of the small hotel which, 
with its oily proprietor whose 

black eyes belied his 

his fluent French, and 
it more than a trace of Indian 
formed the frail bulwark of Eu- 
d civilization against the menac- 
charted hills. 
nly a few days before the young 
American and his sister had arrived in 
this magical, toy-sized city of Lahlook, 
‘hold of an absurdly small prin- 
pality in a certain valley of 
the Himalayas. Three days of racking, 
ld-world travel had transported them, 
ied to Merle from this 
to another, a buried era that 


only exist in 


1 1 1 
almond-shaped 
gestures, 


remote 


Pascal, 
graven stone, in 
itic imagery—in India. 
slim-hipped brown woman, bal- 
water jar 
head, almost collided with him 
idventurously swung from the 
ghway into a_ cobbled, beckoning 


an earthenware 


overhung on either side by native 
dwellings that have been 
hewed from the which Lah- 
look had first thousands of 


seemed to 
stone of 
been built 





years before. Here were strange shops, 
blind walls, broken here and there with 
latticed through which the 
whispering of women as the white man 


openings, 


passed beneath suggested some rustling 
live thing. 
er! 
Queer! 


Pascal knit his fine, dark 
brows in puzzled wonder as the hiving 
people that had swarmed in the sunless 
passage a minute before dissipated be- 
fore him, merged into the shadows of 
doorways as snails into their 
shells. Even the naked children, whose 
shouts had outclamored the high-pitched 
chatter of 
his way. 


vanish 


their elders, scuttled out of 
There was something hostile 
in this sudden silence, this swift retreat. 
It portended some mysterious happen- 
ing, ‘he thought. For throughout In- 
dia the foreigner is waylaid, besieged by 
importunate beggars, by priests, and 
children, and wizened, brown merchants, 
whose wares are arrayed on a rug before 
them—all with outstretched palms. 
Had this hush, this emptying of the 
thoroughfare, something to do with the 
vague trouble at which the swarthy, 
sloe-eyed had hinted? The 
innkeeper had not seemed overanxious 


Bovary 
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to accommodate the Americans when 
they had arrived, he remembered. But 
Merle Pascal was not the man to be 
denied anything he set his heart upon 
having. And the heat had come sud- 
denly upon the plains, driving them to 
the hill country. 

Months before, in New York, Pascal 
had received a cable announcing the 
death of the Englishman who was his 
partner in a teakwood venture in Siam. 
He had been obliged to sail at once to 
straighten out the ensuing tangle of 
their concession, and his sister, with 
whom he lived in the conventional 
brownstone home of their inheritance, 
had begged to come with him. His 
business affairs reorganized, and the 
assistant manager of the Bangkok 
branch put in charge of the jungle ex- 
pedition, he trekked back slowly from 
the fastnesses of the Siamese interior, 
with its perils of snake bite and swamp 
fever. A touch of the latter kept him 


lingering some weeks in Bangkok and 
£ g : 


while he gathered back his well-knit, 
muscular strength Laura Lacey reveled 
in adventurous journeyings. Widowed 
at thirty, imposed upon and hedged in 
always by the Pascal traditions, she had 
never before tasted the sweet tang of 
travel, of discovering the secret places 
of the world. Now she was insatiate 
for more, 

“Tt would be too absurd to go back 
now,” she said beguilingly, “after we’ve 
come this far. Don’t talk to me about 
‘business’; you know very well that 
you only dabble in it, for the fillip of 
interest that you want out of life. 
Other men’s hobbies run to books or 
prints or horses; you fancy importing 
weird things from far-off places. That 
betrays your own suppressed desires, 
you know. I want to do India, Merle, 
and not by rote of Cook!” Guiltily he 
was aware that her frank definition of 
his amazingly lucrative trade fore- 
stalled any business reasons he might 
give to hasten their return to America. 


Ainslee’s 


He admitted to himself that, in spite of 
the slimy heat of the jungle, in spite of 
his discomfort and languor-—he had ac- 
quitted himself creditably enough in the 
mortally hard weeks he had put in in 
the interior—the call of the East was 
whispering in his blood, singing in his 
ears. There was something about these 
hot, blue skies, this sun-baked earth that 
yielded beauty and peril and death with 
the fertility of tropic places, that en- 
meshed both flesh and fancy. The full- 
throated summons of the temple bells 
bade him bend the knee to old gods. 

“Of course,” Laura had murmured 
indifferently, “I can go alone.” 

“And get yourself in Heaven only 
knows how awkward a predicament, 
You would go out of the European 
quarter, across the river, with only your 
ayah, remember !” 

He had reminded her crossly of a 
Bangkok excursion that had ended in 
an infamous little coffee house that was 
a resort of cutthroats. She had gotten 
away safely, but had left her purse, and 
the lavalliére and engagement ring that 
she always wore, in the none-too-clean 
hands of a light-opera brigand, with a 
knife in his sash. This reminiscence 
had only served to remind him of ugly 
legends he had theard. She couldn’t 
traverse India alone, of course. There 
was no real reason why he shouldn’t 
accompany her, for, in spite of his 
money, his position in the cliquey New 
York of the Knickerbocker which had 
shrunk so appallingly, Merle Pascal 
led a singularly detached life. It was 
a matter of indifference to him—and to 
most of those he called his intimates, 
he supposed—whether he was in his 
Murray Hill establishment or out of it. 

So he and Laura roamed through de- 
serted cities, peopled by shadows and 
jackals ; came upon temples to forgotten 
gods, where only lizards sunned them- 
selves by day, and strange, pale flowers 
bloomed by night; lingered in Bombay 
and Calcutta. But the glamorous se- 
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cret world he had dreamed of he did 
not find, save in temple ruins by moon- 
light, in underground cities of the dead. 
The India of living men had absorbed 
too much of the Occident. In all the 
big cities there were the devices of the 
twentieth century. Street cars and 
English shops annoyed him; he might 
| have been in an indifferent 
American hotel as in many of the places 
where they stayed, except for the lack 
of sanitation. 

He thought moodily that civilization 
had laid waste the barbaric splendor of 
the East, and left only its dirt and dis- 
ease and squalor. 

He had already engaged passage 
home when a grizzled army officer, with 
whom he played polo, smiled grimly at 
his regret. 


as well 


“My dear fellow, if we veterans had 
your assurance of India’s inert pas- 
! QOutwardly, certainly, she ac- 
cepts the yoke of civilization. We take 
her enforce in return certain 
improvements, official regula- 


sivits 


riches, 


sanitar\ 


tions, military service, and all the rest 


of it. 
the well to 
carry off the excess population, to my 
mind—but as to any real impression!” 
He laughed. “The heart of India, un- 
der her passive exterior, beats unseen, 
unheard a very few, with lust 
and vengeance and _ passion. Go up 
beyond the foothills; you'll find there 
an order unchangeable; a life of primi- 
tive power, servile slavery. 


We've broken the plague, abated 
which 


fevers- serve very 


save by 


Damn it, 
the rulers of those tiny principalities, 
with the power of life and death in 
their beastly, jeweled hands, are the 
real masters of India! If they ever 
banded together, struck—but there’s too 
much interior trouble. Take Kahmur, 
whose sovereign, by the way, is an 
Oxonian. There’s old India for you; 
the white man’s foot has left no im- 
print on the stones of Lahlook, which, 
some odd thousand years ago, was cut 
out of the rock!” 


the Peacocks 
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“I'd like to go up there,” Pascal had 
pondered, “if we hadn’t already taken 
passage.” 

“Afraid you'd run into trouble if you 
did,” shrugged the major. “It’s brew- 
ing, I’m told. How about another rub- 
ber ?” 

But it was not destined that they 
should sail on the next packet. In the 
native quarter of Bombay two cases of 
fever were reported. March, drawing 
to a close, brought an early rainy season 
upon the plains. The next humid day 
found the entire native quarter, as well 
as the port, quarantined. The official 
with whom they conferred shrugged. 
Those who could leave the city would 
do well to hasten their departure, make 
for the hills. It would not be wise for 
the fragile Mrs. Lacey to linger the 
necessary weeks before sailing in the 
devastating heat of the city. 

That same day they had begun the 
journey whose last part was of the most 
primitive description as they struck off 
from the beaten trail. 

Now, in the age-old city whose mas- 
sive, curiously wrought gates, thrown 
open always—for the temple at which 
these brown people worshipped stood in 
a grove just beyond the city wall—were 
just visible to him, Merle Pascal con- 
sidered the sudden silence. It was as 
portentous as the breathless space be- 
fore an August storm. Then, laughiog 
at his own fancy, he turned to the con- 
templation of a dark-hued prayer rug 
in the shop at his left. It was really 
fine, well worth the necessary hour of 
barter, in which he had learned to hold 
his own, But he did not enter the low 
doorway. 

Through the arch at the head of the 
twisting street came a small procession 
of men, grouped about some precious 
golden thing they bore. Pascal saw the 
gold leaf glint in the sun; blinked his 
eyes before he saw that it was a litter, 
gilded, silk hung, blazoned with the royal 
peacock. Swaying on the bronze shoul- 
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ders of the nearly nude bearers, it ap- 
proached like some ark of old, treas- 
ure laden. He caught his breath. Was 
it possible that the man who sat, Bud- 
dha fashion, behind those tissue cur- 
tains had traversed Europe, studied at 
the foremost English 
Strangely anomalous race! 

The palanquin approached. The 
street should be lined with kneeling sub- 
jects, he thought. But its blank, 
hushed emptiness was only emphasized 
by a handful of idlers who lingered by 
the gutter after his coming had so 
mysteriously banished the throng, 
These dropped to their knees with a 
strange, guttural cry, and struck their 
brown foreheads upon the paving 
stones. He drew back in a sort of dis- 
taste for the whole dramatic proceeding 
as the procession halted within a few 
yards of where he stood, and the litter 
bearers lowered their burden. With a 
shrill cry, a white-robed figure brushed 
past him from the scented darkness of 
the shop’s interior, flung himself on his 
knees before the palanquin as two lithe, 
brown bodies upon him. 
There was a flash of steel, a scream of 
supplication. 

Automatically Merle Pascal leaped 
forward. In his college days he had 
played football, and his training flexed 
his muscles now. The knife was at 
the helpless suppliant’s throat as he 
tackled the first would-be murderer, felt 
the oily body squirm from his grasp. 
He didn’t realize it, but only a shrill 
command 


university ? 


closed in 


from behind the quivering 
curtain of the litter stayed the death- 
dealing thrust of the second man. He 
was awkwardly disengaging the arms 


of the man he had saved from about 
his knees when the silk hangings 
parted, and the rajah stepped out. 
Dazed, decidedly breathless, Pascal 
conquered the desire to laugh. The 
potentate of Kahmur inclined his tur- 
banned head, in which a priceless sap- 
phire glittered like an impressive eye. 


Ainslee’s 


He raised one pudgy hand, thereby dis- 
playing, below a jewel-studded bracelet, 
an extremely practical wrist watch, 
whose leather strap and buckle cried out 
its London origin. 

“The caution of your attendants is 
commendable, but a little premature, 
your highness,” Pascal dryly. 
“This unhappy devil meant no harm.” 

“I think,’ drawled his highness in 
excellent English, “that you have the 
advantage of me.” 

“My name is Pascal.” 

“And you are staying at the execrable 
French hotel with your sister. We have 
so few visitors, Mr. Pascal, that their 
advent is notable.” \ smile 
back the impassive lips of 


said 


curled 
the prince 
and showed his beautiful teeth. “Very 
decent of you to have intervened in be- 
half of Sukra Lal. 
good things, by the 
hole of a shop. 
attendants were too hasty.” 

He nudged the prostrate merchant 
with a well-booted foot and addressed 
him in his native tongue while Pascal 
stood there, lost in wonder at the casu- 
alness of the whole grotesque incident. 
Then: 

“Decidedly they 
laughed naively. ‘He merely wished 
to inform me of the arrival of 
silks ordered by one of my household. 
But you may have noticed the impres- 
that 
My devoted subjects are a trifle discon- 
tented for the moment. Frankly, one 
faction is giving me considerable trou- 
ble. Hence the animosity of my at- 
tendants to the indiscreet Sukra Lad.” 

So that explained the strange de- 
sertion of the living thoroughfare. 

He held out his plump, very much 
beringed hand. 

“T’m really grateful to you. 


He has some very 
in his black 
I dare say my worthy 


way, 


were!” The rajah 


certain 


sive silence heralded my coming. 


If Sukra 
Lal ever advertised, he would announce 
himself ‘purveyor to his majesty,’ so you 
have spared me the considerable incon- 
venience of his loss.” 












Pascal found himself 
the rotund brown prince. 

“Possibly his death might have incon- 
venienced the man himself and his 
family, as well,” he retorted, his gray 
eyes vlinting with amusement. “So I 
have cause to feel doubly proud of my 
impulse.” 

Chuckling, the rajah entered the shop, 
led by the still pallid merchant, 
who backed, with many bows of hom- 
age, into the shadow. The 
episode 

Pascal sauntered back to the ugly 
hotel. His sister, who wore a flushed, 
excited look, was not alone. She had 
not felt well for a day or two, but he 
was surprised to see her shiver under 
the robe she had drawn up to her shoul- 
ders, for the sunny, shabby sitting room 


rather liking 


pre 


spicy 
was ended. 


was anything but cool. The tempera- 
ture of the hill country drops percep- 
tibly at sunset, but the days are bright 
and hot. She did not rise from the 
wicker chair in which she lay, but 
beckoned him to enter 

\ly brother, Colonel Travis. Wasn’t 


it heavenly of the colonel to look us 
up so soon, Merle?” 

It transpired that she had met the 
elderly Englishman in Calcutta, at one 
he Government House balls. 

“lTlow did you know we were here ?” 
asked Pascal, genuinely interested. 

( nel Travis pulled at his grizzled, 
slightly graying mustache. 

“Dad 


sad news—you know the rest of it, 
Pasi I’m here on sick leave, offi- 
cially. In fact, I’m keeping a weather 
eye out What in the name of com- 
mon sense possessed you to come to 


Kahmur at this particular time?” 
“Port was quarantined on account 
i told him 


of fever,” Pascal laconically. 


“T had to get my sister out of the 
place.” 

“You couldn’t have chosen a worse 
alternative The old soldier told him 
irrascibly. “The whole province is 


seething; Lahlook may close its gates 
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at any time. You've come to the wrong 
place for peace and quiet. Not a re- 
volt, but a revolution is under way. 
When it breaks 

“Mrs. 


way,” acquiesced 





must be out of the 

Pascal thoughtfully. 
“So that explains this morning’s in- 
cident!” 

He recounted his adventure briefly. 

“Very unwise of his highness to 
move beyond his palace walls. It was 
a gesture, | suppose. I take it that the 
Frenchwoman wasn’t with him? No, 
even he would hardly risk that. She 
—Mademoiselle Caspard—is the casus 
belli. The rajah has a weakness for 
lovely Parisiennes; the last time he left 
his toy kingdom he brought back with 
him a golden-haired doll to dissipate the 
royal ennui. She is beautiful, they say 
—I’ve never seen her—and she has the 
rajah under her thumb. When I ex- 
plain that the maharani, the mother of 
his only son, is greatly beloved, and that 
this dancing girl has ousted her from 


Lacey 


her throne, her rooms in the palace, her 
actual authority, will understand 
why both she and her royal paramour 
are hated. 

“She has even appeared at state fes- 


you 


tivals, clad in the maharani’s robes, her 
jewels. It takes a good deal, you see, 
to content a darling of the boulevards! 
So much, in fact, that for two 
his highness has levied outrageous taxes 
on his people to meet the luxurious 
lady’s demands.” 


years 


“And now it is time for an account- 
ing.” 

“Exactly.” 
self out of his 


The colonel pulled him- 
chair. “So, if you’re 
wise, you'll make arrangements to leave 
immediately.” 
Laura, brilliantly 
head. 
“T wouldn’t miss the excitement for 
anything in the world,” she told them. 
“T shall leave you to persuade her, 
if you can,” the colonel declared. 
When Colonel Travis had left Merle 


flushed, shook her 
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Pascal spent himself in argument. His 
sister lay back in her chair, her gray 
eyes closed, and heard him out. At 
last she reached out and touched his 
hand. Startled, he retained her burn- 
ing fingers. 

“Laura, you’re ill!” 

She opened her eyes wearily, and he 
saw how unnaturally bright they were, 
how heavy lidded. 

“It’s nothing more serious than a 
touch of malaria,” she reassured him. 
“But I do feel wretched. I’m awfully 
afraid, Merle, dear, that we'll have to 
stay here for a few days.” 

3y the time Ghita, her native maid, 
had got her to bed with a heated stone 
at her feet, and cool cloths on her fore- 
head, Pascal knew that they were 
slated for a fortnight in Lahlook, at 
best. 


Two days later Pascal’s only worry 
was the efficacy of the half-native doc- 
tor’s treatment of his sister. For she 
was really ill, and it was impossible to 
get hold of a European physician in 
this out of the way and secluded spot. 
But Ghita, the doe-eyed ayah, was an 
intelligent as well as a faithful nurse. 
And she was certainly better off in 
this mountain climate than she would 
have been had they remained in Bom- 
bay, with the plague stalking through 
its ugly alleys. 

His time lay heavy on his hands, as 
fascinating as Lahlook would have been 
to him under happier conditions. But 
it did not take long for him to weary 
of solitary whisky-and-sodas, of in- 
different chess games with Bovary, who 
was idle now that his small hostelry 
was all but empty. For he did not 
like to leave the square-paved court- 
yard until Laura was better. 

On the third day her fever broke, 
thanks to Ghita’s vigilant attentions, and 
Pascal, supremely relieved, felt free to 
stretch his legs. 


He had forgotten the hushed pall of 


Ainslee’s 


impending doom that lay upon the 
city. This brilliant, brazen day it was 
more tense, more tangible, than it had 
been even while the unloved prince had 
had himself borne through the narrow 
streets. The shops, the bazaars, were 
empty. His very footsteps rang out 
ominously as he retraced his way 
toward the abode of the little man he 
had succored at so timely a moment. 
It might be. interesting to bargain for 
that rug. 

The vast silence was broken by a 
deep, melodious peal. His skin crawled 
for an instant until he remembered that 
this was the hour of prayer. That 
deep summons was only the temple 
gong, just beyond the city wall. 

Then he saw the great gates at the 
foot of the hilly slope begin slowly to 
close. sreathless, he watched them 
gradually shut out the arch of the cobalt 
sky, the tufting fronds of the sacred 
grove. They clanged shut, their great 
bars falling into place. Why, the city 
was a fortress! What next! Blank 
windows, empty streets, and silence. 

There was a padded footstep, and he 
looked down to see a thin, brown hand 
laid upon his arm. The monkeylike 
face of Sukra Lal was lifted to his. 

“Sahib, it would be wise for you to 
follow me quickly. Beneath my house 
there is a secret way. You are not 
safe here!” 

He shook off the plucking hand upon 
his arm. For magically, like the re- 
petition of a dream, through the arch 
at the head of the street came a small 
cavalcade, grouped about a golden ark, 
treasure laden. . 

“She comes, surrounded by the ra- 
jah’s servants,” the merchant whispered 
sibilantly. “But too late! Now the gates 
are closed, and none may leave the city. 
Long months ago she should have rid- 
den forth from Lahlook in the rani’s 
own litter—never to return. Sahib, let 
me guide you to safety.” 

As if at some given signal, a score of 
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armed men sprang up from conceal- 
ment so complete that Pascal thought of 
the legendary warriors who sprouted, 
full fledged and armed, from the earth 
sown with dragon’s teeth. These men 
flashed forward upon the litter. 

“Sahib, would you give your life for 
the fair-haired dancing girl?” begged 
Sukra Lal. 

Pascal only heard the child’s terrified 
scream, saw a woman’s golden head as 
one of the attacking party wrenched 
away the silk curtains and fell, mortally 
wounded by the blade of one of the 
faithful. 

It was the wildest unreality, of 
Things like this didn’t hap- 
in Northern India. 
felt for the revolver he had thrust im- 
pulsively in his pocket earlier in the 
day The yellow-haired siren was a 
after all, to be served in her 
need. And there was a child 


course. 
pen even 


woman, 
hour of 


in her arms. 
lt was amazingly possible to break 
through the bloody mélée and reach the 
de of the litter. His revolver spit 
med fire twice, and two men who 
have downed him dropped 
He glimpsed a slender woman 
sheer, black frock, looked into a 
f deeply blue eyes that met his 
id as she shielded with her own 
iful body a panic-stricken boy of 
seven, turbanned, bejeweled, a 
little prirtceling. 
told himself that the boy would 
Not even one of the 
lutionists would touch a hair of 
But 


would 


limply 


cowed 

He 
be unharmed. 
rey 


the head of the rajah’s only son. 
the woman! 

He swung her into his arms, dragged 
the child from the litter, and pressed 
through the swaying men. A _ huge 
Sikh loomed in front of him, brandish- 
ing a saber. The man fell back, shot 
through the thigh, but not before Pas- 
cal felt a burning pain in his shoulder, 
set his teeth as the tingling warmth of 
blood dyed his shirt, his light coat. 


But he’ 
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Thank God, they were close to the 
cavelike entrance of Sukra Lal’s shop. 
What had he said about a secret pas- 
sage? 

“Let us in, 
time to lose.” 
“TI saved you. 
paid?” 

It was pitch dark in the musty place 
as the heavy door closed after them, 
and the merchant barred it. 

“You are hurt!’ mourned a lovely 
voice. 

“A scratch, but it is bleeding a good 
deal. If I could have some water on 


Sukra Lal. There’s no 
Was the fool protesting ? 


Does the debt go un- 


“Downstairs, sahib, I beg of you. 
There you will be safe.” 

The wizened, brown man held a 
glimmering light so that they saw his 
wares of silks and spices and woven 
stuffs, strangely bright and beautiful 
against the dirt floor, the ancient stone 
walls. He stooped, wrenched at a 
ring in the floor, and they gazed down 
into utter Merle remem- 
bered dim, ugly legends of vanished 
men as he swung himself down 

“When I give the word pass the boy 
down.” 


blackness. 


The steep steps which he had to de- 
scend by touch seemed endless. But at 
last his feet found solid ground, and 
he struck a match. A dank, malodorous 
hole, this underground chamber, but 
both solid and secret. It had filled 
many uses, Pascal did not doubt. 

But he dispelled his grim imaginings 
when the dark electrified 
with the palpitant presence of the 
woman. He guided her down, his un- 
injured arm supporting her, found him- 
self wondering if the sweet hint of 
crushed violets came from her clothes 
or her hair 


velvet was 


The princeling whimpered unheard in 
a corner. Sukra Lal brought water, 
lint dressings, a tallow light, and the 
lady of the rajah’s household knelt be- 
side Pascal, stripping the wet linen from 
his still bleeding shoulder. 
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“Please!” - He tried to discourage 
her ministfations, flushing to the crisp 
line of his thick, dark hair, which, she 
thought, grew beautifully from his good 
forehead. 

“This must be a beastly task for your 
hands; women dislike the sight of 
blood, I know!” 

Her delicious mouth curved, but her 
eyes stayed grave under their lashes. 

“Even though it has been shed in 
their defense? Oh, I’m hurting you! 


How sorry | am! 
Such women were born with the de- 
sire to please, Pascal supposed. 


How 
charmingly she used her voice—an in- 
strument of delight in  itself—with 
hardly a suggestion of accent. 

“Please don’t concern yourself about 
my arm,” he “It’s nothing. 
The matter of real importance is your 
safe return to the palace.” He rolled 
down his sleeve, secretly impressed with 
the her white hands. 
“And that, I confess, I’m at a loss to en- 
gineer.” 

It occurred to him that Indian princes 
had known to harbor jealousy. 
The dryness of his tone was not lost 
upon her, he saw. 

“T have no wish to return to the pal- 
ace, I assure you.” Her words were 
tinged neither with pathos nor appeal, 
though his imagination vested them with 
both. The princeling’s wail spared him 
the necessity of response. 

“T want to go Adrienne. I 
want my father, and my new white 
peacocks !” 

She drew him into her arms. 

“We will go soon, dear. Hush, hush! 
Remember that you are captain of the 


begged. 


competence of 


been 


home, 


rajah’s troops. Soldiers never cry. 
“You know, of course, that there is 
revolt abroad! There is danger, as 
well.” Her voice quivered. “It 
seemed wiser to take the boy out of 
the city, to sanctuary. You see what 
happened. If it had not been for your 
help——” Her hand rested on his. 


Ainslee’s 


. 


After a silent moment he spoke. 

“Nothing remains, mademoiselle, but 
to return you and the boy in safety to 
the palace. It must be accomplished, 
Only then shall I feel that my respon- 
sibility is—ended.” 

The subtle intent of his words 
reached her. It must have puzzled her 
a little to find a man who only wanted 
her net of But she 
answered him gently. 

“You are very good. But your re- 
sponsibility is already at an end. Sukra 
Lal’’—sullen, his small black eyes veiled 
with hostility, he bent his head—‘you 
must send, or take, a message to the 
palace. With this ring——” 

She drew from the child’s hand a sig- 
net, jewel set, and borrowing Pascal’s 
pen, scrawled a few words on the back 
of an envelope. 

“T cannot do this thing, mem-sahib.” 

“Not for the sake of this prince of 
yours—for his frightened mother?” 

That was a bit breath taking. That 
she, the usurper of the maharan1's glory, 
should use her in this fashion! Strange 
how the girl seemed to love the little 
bejeweled boy! And he adored her 
obviously. Pascal hardened. The 
supreme cruelty of using that charm of 
hers to win the well as the 
father ! 

“Does the sahib command it?” 
Sukra Lal. 

“They must have safe escort to the 
king,” said Pascal shortly. “And see 
whether the fracas has quieted down or 
not. I must get back to the hotel.” 

“To whom am T indebted?” asked the 
Frenchwoman at last. 

He told her. If her dignity were not 
underlaid with pleading! Her blue eyes 
had the candor, the little yearning look, 
of a lonely child. 

Sukra Lal came scuttling down upon 
them. The battle was ended; the 
street cleared. The sahib could leave 
by the rear entrance to the shop and re- 
turn to his quarter unmolested. 


to escape allure. 


son as 


asked 
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“You have been kind,” 
-haired Frenchwoman. ‘You have 
my friend. Shall you stay long 
in this wretched place?” 
Why should voice her restless 
mtent to him, he wondered. 
do not know, mademoiselle.”’ He 
bowed . stiffly her outstretched 
“In any event, our paths will 
ly converge again. 


said the 
honey 


been 


she 


above 
hand. 
Sci Good-by.” 
He uttered the brusque words because 
he was quelling an impelling desire to 
He 
was unprepared for the tears that stood 
making them unbelievably 
He softened. She must under- 


make sure of seeing her again. 


ll Cyes, 


urely you have no need of friends 
u, who ride in the royal palanquin, 
lwell in the palace of the king!” 

rief, bitter laugh was to haunt 


upposing that that need should 
then could I count on you?” 
hesitation turned her desperate. 
soft palms struck 


each other 


, how little you understand! © Mr. 
I am in danger; I am friend 
lone. Only ‘crumbling 


palace 
stand between me 


and this child 
and the hostility, the 
red the rajah has bred. You have 

known a woman so friendless, so 
human 
me 


I love 


ties. Some 


into 


queer 


threw your arms. this 
She smiled sadly. 
stalwart, 


will 


“They 
brave arms.” 

should the 
he promised impulsively 
belittle your 
No one could see you, know you, 
it fight for you, I think.” 
gentleness, her beauty, did cast 
all Such a spell as the 
Helen spun long ago with the 
her red gold tresses, 


defend you, 


iselle, you own 


Spt ql 


its own 


the magic 
lips and laughter. 
fought off its intangible, bright 
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“If the rising storm should threaten 
your safety, send for me!” 

“You're good—good! Listen; if the 
worst happens, I’ll manage to send you 
one word: come. 
the palace lies?” 

He nodded. 

“Follow the almost ruined eastern 
wall. You can creep unseen in the 
shadow until you come to a thick growth 
of moonflowers that mantels one portion 
of it. There—ah, if you knew what 
secret cunning it’s taken to accomplish 
this—I’ve had hewed a narrow opening, 
hidden by the vines. Climb through 
it, and you will find yourself in the 
Path of the Peacocks.” 

“And that is 

“An ancient, flagged walk that leads 
to the zenana—the woman's quarters 
It is beautiful, 


Do you know where 


” 


sheltered, with strange 
flowers blooming against the flags, and 
whispering vines overhanging the east- 
ern wall, swaying against your face like 
soft fingers. The white peacocks strut 
there by day. And the women pace its 
length.” She shivered. “I'm so tired of 
it all! But you must follow the path 
until you reach the bathing pool. There, 
by the fountain, I'll wait for you with 
the child. Will you come, Merle Pas- 
cal ?” 

Her voice, lilting thing that it was, 
made music of his name. 

“You have my promise.” 

Did Sukra Lal wish to warn him? 

“The sahib had 
the way is open !”’ 


best go now while 

He left her there, thrown in bright 
and beautiful relief against the ugly 
dark by the light in her hand, one arm 
about the shoulders of the 


ling, who, in spite of his 


wan prince- 
gold chains, 
his brave feathers, and royal trappings, 
was only a frightened child. And she, 
thought Pascal, in spite of the glamor- 
ous sin that mantled her, in spite of her 
golden hair, her lips’ enchantment, her 
Circe veil of allurement, was only a 
woman, imperiled by her own loveliness. 
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When he reached the sun-swept emp- 
tiness of the street he had to touch his 
bandaged, stiffening arm to assure him- 
self of the reality of the hour. He 
reached the hotel unmolested, safe save 
for the appalling weakness that his 
wounds suddenly brought upon him. 

He found Laura much but 
anxious about him. 

It puzzled him for some time to de- 
termine just why he lied to her so con- 
sistently and well as to the origin of 
his bandaged shoulder. For he was 
firmly convinced that Mademoiselle 
Caspard was unworthy of such a sub- 
terfuge. 


better, 


A waxen moon hung like a pale coin 
over the inky silhouette of the city. 
Indian night offers sharp contrasts; 
contrasts of pallor and dense darkness, 
of magic beauty and foul shadows, of 
faint, reedy song, and murmurous si- 
lence, and the sharp clatter of angry 
tongues, and yelping curs. 


Pascal lingered at his window, sleep- 


less, taut nerved. For twenty-four 
hours after the attack on the French- 
woman’s palanquin Lahlook had lain 
shrouded in sullen quiet. Now the city 
of siege was stirring, stirring. 

The rising murmur could be felt, 
rather than heard. It was something 
more than the sharp baying of dogs, 
whispers of unseen women, hushed 
footsteps. It was a strange, awakening 
tremor. 

“Home—and sanity,” thought Pascal, 
trying not to listen. What was he wait- 
ing to hear, he wondered, that he should 
always be leaning forward, alert? 

A little later he knew. Suddenly, 
so that silence was made of the mur- 
murous whispers of the city, a distant 
thunderclap sounded; and then another; 
and still another. 

To the north of the city the palace 
itself was being stormed. He knew it 
before a faint glare lit up the skies. 

It did not take him five minutes to 


Ainslee’s 


fling on riding clothes, strap a pistol 
holster about him. But when he 
reached the street it was a seething 
human mass. The tremendous excite- 
ment that swayed the brown populace 
stirred him with its fever. He found 
the innkeeper at last. 

“What’s happening?” 

‘The angry people are at the palace 
gates, sahib; the white woman must 
end her rule to-night.” 

A horseman came riding toward them, 
the passage pressed clear for his spirited 
mount closing behind him densely. 
Pascal saw the rider swing off the 
winded beast and wriggle toward them 

“Fr Sahib ?” 

His heart leaped. 

“Yes.” 

The servant slipped a note into his 
hand. 

“Lose yourself in the crowd,” Pascal 
told the man. “I'll take your horse.” 

On the tissue-fine sheet of paper, 
wax sealed, one word danced _ blackly 
against his vision before he destroyed 
it. That summons—the word was 
“come” with a hastily scrawled A. C. for 
signature—brought him to the sweat- 
ing flank of the horse. 
moment he had Mademoiselle 
Caspard his word. He would keep it. 

Pascal did not head for the palace, 
of course. Later he could change his 
course. For he guessed that none of 
these wailing men and women would 
stop him. The active revolutionists 
were at the palace gates. Their as- 
sault still volleyed like thunder. 

He lashed his horse mercilessly when 
it seemed to him that the return reports 
were long in coming, or brief in du- 
ration. If those brown devils rammed 
their way into the palace, found her 
there in the latticed chamber of the 
maharajah—— However much _ she 
had caviled at life, she would face the 
end with courage, he knew. He told 
himself that he must not forget how she 
had waited in the litter, pale lips locked, 


ascal 


In a bewitched 
given 
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shielding the cowering princeling with 
her own body. 

He not have feared he would 
forget; this, and other glamorous mo- 
s, were all that he remembered, he 
So much 
that now he, Merle Pascal, quick-witted 
evador of soft wiles, was riding into 
to save her from the fate she 
so thoroughly deserved, because she 

won his promise! 
following her directions he found 
his approach to the palace was un- 
molested. This almost-ruined, vine- 
clad wall must be the eastern wall. He 
dismounted, tethered his horse at a little 
li Then, ears quickened to the 
volle fire that were directed against 
the studded not far off but 
that the red blaze, the shouting of the 
ldiery, were as clear in the still night 
stage battle to a man in the rear 
great theater—he ran along the 
low of the wall. Once a group of 
| men tore past him, on their way 
their companions in the attack. 
ittened himself under the 
and stayed undisturbed. But that was 
all. <A later he came upon the 
growth of moonflowers, waxen- 


need 


ment 


admitted sardonically. so 


danger, 


qcistance 


VS Of 


50 


gates- 


He fl vines 
little 
thi 
pale things glistening against the heavy 
greenery, that had served its purpose 

ll. How fateful that this open- 

y enough for a man to climb 
through with ease, had remained undis- 
covered, undisturbed, all this time! 
And how fortunate the lovely French- 
woman had spent some of her dragging 
time and energy in evolving some means 
of escape, in case the hatred of the ra 
jah’s people should ever rear itself 
against her, imprisoning her in its vast 
confines. 

Pascal found himself in a flagged, 
flowered walk. This, then, the 
Path of the Peacocks. Here the inno- 
cent, vain children of women’s stature 
spent their idle hours in the palace of 
their lord. Here the white peacocks 
breasted them, proud feathers unfurled. 


large 


was 


the Peacocks 


Confusion was spreading throughout 
the quarters of the women, he saw. 
Shrill cries came from the inner court. 
One flying, silk-swathed figure plunged 
from an arched doorway straight into 
his arm , chattering some desperate tale 
that he could not understand. He re- 
leased her, came suddenly upon a 
sunken pool in a sheltered spot. But 
no fair-haired woman with a child in 
her arms awaited him. Had her fate 
already befallen her? 

He, a was passing un- 
molested where a day, an hour, before 
his presence would have meant his 
death. The zenana is sacred, not to be 
defiled by the eye or foot of man. 

The grilled doors were open, crowd- 
ed with wailing women. He might en- 
ter the palace. With luck—luck was 
with him, evidently, for, unnoticed, he 
snatched up a length of raw silk, an 
abandoned robe, and wrapped it about 
himself. The voluminous 
served as ample protection. 


stranger, 


garment 
A woman 
clutched his arm, unseeing, blind with 
terror. In her jargon he thought he 
recognized an English word. He shook 
her violently. 

“Where is the French mademoiselle ?” 
he demanded. “Take me to her!” 
She stared at him stupidly. 

“The white lady.” 
Her look -of hatred, her recoil, 
him she understood. 


told 
He managed to 
draw from her flood of invective some 
notion of her position here. 
also got his bearings. 


But he 
He sped down 
a tiled passage, still having seen no 
man, stopped before a great grilled 
door. He knocked. Silence. But he 
felt the presence of some one within 
the chambers. His knock, quick, light, 
reassuring, brought footsteps. 

“A friend,” he answered the fright- 
ened query. 

Cautiously the door was opened, ad- 
mitting him. He unwound the cum- 
bersome mantle of silk, strode to where, 
on a brocaded couch beneath a gold pea- 
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cock with spreading tail, the woman lay 
face downward. 

Only the golden tresses, disordered 
now, reminded him of the black-clad 
girl of the litter. For this woman, her 
gracile, down-flung body wrapped in 
cloth of gold, her bare, beautiful shoul- 
ders heaving with her sobs, was the real 
usurper of the maharani’s throne and 
husband. That other—the wistful, un- 
happily lovely creature who had knelt 
beside him, bound up his arm—she was 
only the figment of his romantic 
dreams =mbodied in alluring flesh. The 
ayah who nad admitted him swung shut 
the heavy door. He turned toward the 
crouching woman. 

Mademoiselle Caspard screamed, 
shuddered down into the cushions. He 
laid his hand on her shoulder. 

“Pull yourself together,” 
manded shortly 
this, somehow.” 

She flashed up from her couch, and 
he dazedly found himself staring into 
the grief-ravaged but beautiful features 
of a woman who wore peacock feathers 
in her golden hair, great emeralds on her 
soft, bare bosom—a woman he had 
never seen in his life. 

“Who are you, m’sieur?” 
in sweet, hoarse tones. 

He drew deep breath, the wonder of 
it all sweeping over him in a tide of 
happy release. 

“A fool, mademoiselle 

Time was precious. 

“Where is the older white woman— 
she who cares for the child?” he de- 
manded. “I must find her first.” 

Through the grilled opening in the 
door came a childish wail. Bare feet 
sounded in the passage. The French- 
woman sprang past him, flung wide the 
door, and snatched up the unwilling lad 
who beat at her with his small fists, 
screaming lustily. 

A pallid servant came flying. 

“Mademoiselle, they are in the 
grounds. You must fly! Listen!” 


he com- 
“T’ll get you out of 


she cried 


” 


Ainslee’s 


An ugly, growing sound reached their 
ears. 

“The other!” begged Pasca: fran- 
tically. ‘There is no time to :oce!” 

She looked about her shuddering. 

“Go? Leave my jewels, my robes? 
Never !” 

She clung to the disheveled, weeping 
child as if he were the loot whose safety 
her Gallic greed demanded before her 
own. 

“T won't, I tell you 

“But the child— 

She snarled at him fiercely, fended 
him off. 

“Mapo stays with me—what you call 
my hostage, m’sieur!” she told him 
triumphantly. “Be still, child. All 
Kahmur, that hate me so, love this dark- 
skinned boy If they break in this 
room—threaten me—me——” 

Her free hand struck her breast 
triumphantly. 

“This toy dagger will be plunged into 
his heart.” 

He wheeled as a 
voice called 


? 


well-remembered 
from the threshold. 

“No, Mees Casson, you do not take 
him from me!” taunted the French doll. 
“This time his mother mus’ whine for 
him in vain.” 

“You came!” she whispered to Pascal. 

“Seeking you—here !” 
humble. 


She 


He was very 
“My dear, I didn’t guess.” 
understood, but turned the 


Parisienne beseechingly, her lovely eyes 
unnloring. 
“Mademoiselle, the boy may be en- 


dangered. Give him to me, and let me 
try to leave. I think I know a way!” 

“Without my jewels, my priceless 
things? Never: No, M’amselle Cas- 
son, I trade my safety, my possessions, 
for this boy! I am no fool, me?!” 

But just then another, a deafening, 
explosion almost shattered their ear- 
drums. The Parisienne shrieked, loos- 
ing her hold upon the boy. And as a 
human tide, relentless, implacable, 
surged down the corridors Pascal 
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snatched the child, drew Adrienne Cas- 
con into the shelter of his arm, and 
nade for the gardens. 

“She'll be killed,” mourned the girl. 
‘How horrible—how pitiful!” 

‘How just!” said Pascal 
What's 
A mighty humming sounded above 
hem, about them, like a million giant 
ees. Against the pallor of the moon- 
cissed earth a great dark shape glided, 
settled. 
Two 


grimly. 


this: 


men scrambled from the plane, 
toward them. With utter relief 
recognized the British uniforms, 
Briefly they explained their 

in the amazing happening. 
“There’s been trouble stirring here 
me time,” admitted the man with 
) silver bars. “But they got the 
These 


came 
P 
asca 


saluted 


( us. out-of-the-way 
principalities are usually hornets’ nests. 
We that another white 
woman was in the rajah’s palace, Miss 


weren't aware 
‘Adrienne Casson,” supplemented the 
arm. “I am _ the 
My father, Doctor 
n, died a year ago in Calcutta. | 


accepted 


) 1” 
on VPascal’s 


yveTness. 


this post and have been here 


since. Mr, Pascal came to my 
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rescue yesterday when I was trying to 
take Mapo out of Lahlook.” 

Her lovely eyes glinted mirth at him. 
The younger officer sighed, no doubt 
wishing that he had been her knight at 
arms. 

rom the peaceful night skies, where 
twin planes looped just overhead, came 
a rocket of peril, to blast a great chasm 
in the near-by hillside. 

“They've got to understand that we’re 
here,” said the senior officer grimly. 
“If either of you had been harmed, 
there’d have been the devil to pay. As 
it is, I'll send you back to your hotel 
under armed escort. Will you take 
charge of Miss Casson?” 

“That,” said Pascal serenely, “is my 
ardent intention!” 

And some time later, in the paved 
court of the hotel, which the night had * 
drenched with beauty, Pascal managed 
to make clear to her just how inclusive 
that intention was. And Adrienne, ex- 
quisite in a furred wrap of his sister’s 
—Laura had not been too tired to re- 
ceive them both with frantic open arms, 
to amuse herself with pleasant conjec- 
tures about it all—quite willing to ac- 
quiesce, entrusted herself to him per- 
manently. 


BIBIECECE 


anton, China, agree. 


They offered to undertake the work, in order to 


TH \T treasure lurks in hidden places the contractors for razing the walls of 
( 


ke room for a street railway, in return for whatever treasure the wall might 


ntain. 


th 


Such quantities of ancient coin and ornaments were uncovered that 
the work, though done without actual money payment, was more than profitable. 
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[1221 ” it is, so let it be. 
to stop referring to her as 
Lizzie, and she prefers it. 


The Duchess of York has requested the newspapers 
“Lady 


There is no accounting for taste. 


Betty.” She says her friends call her 
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York, 
inste ad 
necklace 
tions. 
10—Ains. 


now her sister-in-law, followed 
of diamonds. 


in the world. 


RALDS are the jewel of the moment. 
emerald for an engagement ring established the fad, and the Duchess of 
suit. 
The English royal family possesses the most choice emerald 

Queen Mary has been wearing it recently at court func- 
But she is said to prefer diamonds and pearls. 


Princess Mary’s choice of an 


Now all fiancées want emeralds 





The Scapegoat 


By Josephine Meyer 


Author of "Sin of the Saintly,” “Seven Years," etc. 


NN MUIR was on her knees be- 
side the bed, praying. 


She was not the type one 
would suspect of being subject to this 
sort of emotional outpouring. On the 
contrary, her poise, conrbined with her 
serene face and quietly moving body, 
gave an impression of coldness. 
of hospital training and 
with physicians in a 


Years 
association 
strictly scientific 
atmosphere had cast over her a veil of 
philosophic irony. went to 
church. She irrev- 
erent. 

In her girlhood, religion had 
strong and helpful to her. 
she had lost the need of it, 


She never 
was regarded as 
been 
For a while 
but in the 
last three years, spent nursing with the 
Red Europe, she had, like 
many others, been driven by the tyr- 
anny of war to “catch at God’s skirts 
and pray,” to preserve her faith in hu- 
manity by shifting responsibility for the 
holocaust upon but 
beneficent plan. 

She had returned to America the day 
before and had come to Fairlea a few 
hours ago to visit her cousin, Clarisse 
Valory. Clarisse, years her 
junior, had been brought up by Ann’s 
mother and more particularly by Ann, 
herself, who loved the vivid, dark- 
haired, slender girl more dearly than 
any one else in the world. It was be- 
cause of Clarisse that Ann was on her 
knees now. Her quick eye, trained by 


Cross in 


inscrutable 


some 


seven 


WF 


practice, rendered keen by affection, 
had seen in the younger woman a 
change which the mere passing of three 
years could not entirely account for. 
Clarisse, her little Clarisse was poign- 
antly unhappy and concealing her state 
with a nervous buoyancy Ann dreaded 
as the prelude to a serious breakdown. 

In vain Ann to the 
cause of this. Clarisse, who had al- 
ways come to her in trouble, confessing 


strove fathom 


to her the inmost secrets of her heart, 
now displayed neurotic 


cunning in 
keeping her at bay 


Ann had tactfully 
given her cousin a chance to confess to 
an unhappy She did not 
know George Valory well; she had been 
on an out-of ase most of the 
winter in which he had courted Clarisse 
and had but a 
month or two after their honeymoon, 
But Clarisse’s references to her husband 
were unhesitating 


marriage, 
town c 


she left for overseas 


cordial, and sincere. 
He was away from home a good deal, 
traveling for the publishing firm of 
That 
He was 
doing well and denied his wife nothing. 

She wanted a motor car; but it was 
not a : Erskines who 
lived next door owned one and shared 
it with her as though she had some right 
to it. Ann had met Bess Erskine and 
the Erskine car at the station, for Bess 
had insisted on helping Clarisse call for 
her. And later Ann had had a glimpse 


which he was the junior partner. 
was why he was away now. 


necessity, the 











of Raymond Erskin, Bess’ popular 
and romantic-looking husband, whose 
invitation to join him and his wife at 
the movies that night she had declined, 
and she had been astonished to see this 
refusal disappointed Clarisse. They 
were charming’ neighbors; Clarisse was 
enthusiastic especially over Bess. But 
to want to go out with them on their 
first night together in three years! 
Clearly it was to avoid being alone 
with her former confidante. Clarisse’s 
withdrawal of herself seemed tinged 
with dread. She joked too flippantly, 
she laughed too much, and the bright- 
ness of her eyes bespoke feverish ex- 
citement. Ann saw she only’ drove her 
friend farther from her in her attempts 
to win her trust. Troubled and des- 
perate she saw that for the time being 
she must give up. She had professed 
fatigue and proposed early bed, and 
Clarisse had readily shown her to her 


room and left her there. 

Oh, the vacuous hospitality of that 
dainty guest room which made her feel 
no more than the casual guest, the out- 
sider, the onlooker! Her memories of 


the past did not seem able to give her 
any claim on Clarisse for they were of 
another Clarisse who no longer existed. 

It had been under the blow of this 
thought that she had been beaten to her 


knees. At first her supplication had 
been that this might not be so, that she 
might not be thus deprived of the one 
love she possessed. Then her old habit 
of taking care of Clarisse, of sacrific- 
ing herself for her cousin, came upper- 


most with the thought of her hidden 
trouble 

“God,” begged 
her stead! 


ged Ann, “let me suffer in 
_ 
give it to me. 


ake away her grief and 
How cheerfully I would 
how gladly I would take up 
her cross! Try me, God! Answer me! 
Give me the chance, I beg!” 


bear 


Quiet succeeded her wild outburst. 
She remained for some time <asting che 
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peace of utter faith, her head pillowed 
against the edge of the bed. Nothing 
would give her more happiness, she 
thought, than suffering in place of her 
friend. 

The sound of a motor car driving in 
next door at lengt: broke the spell. 
She rose. From her prettily curtained 
windows she could see the filmy reach 
of the headlights of the car painting 
disks of color and form upon the black- 
ness of the night. The car stopped at 


the porte-cochére, apparently to de- 
posit Bess, then proceeded to the 
garage. 


Ann moved to the bureau and took 
down and braided her hair. That done, 
she approached the window to draw the 
blind. It was a beautiful night anc 
something of the religious fervor which 
had so tempestuously caused her to 
pray again seized her as she raised her 
eyes to the stars. Through the open 
window came the cool scent of the gar- 
den and the singing of summer insects. 
She pushed up the screen and thrust 
her head out, feeling the dark healing 
on her forehead and her flushed eyes. 

“We exaggerate our woes,” she 
thought. taking a deep full breath of 
the sweet air. The sound of low voices 
came to her ear. Two dimly seen fig- 
ures were standing near in the shadow 
of the hedge. Ann iooked down upon 
them benignly, like a goddess. She 
thought she discerned the white uni- 
form of Clarisse’s maid. 

She drew back into her room re- 
freshed and quieted. She wondered if 
Clarisse were asleep. She wished to 
share her tranquillity with her dear one, 
and went quietly to Clarisse’s door and 
knocked. There was no answer even 
when she repeated the knock. 

“She’s asleep,” reflected Ann, and 
quite unconsciously tried the handle. 
It turned, the door opened, and Ann 
felt a thrill of joy. “She expected me 
to come. Shall I wake her?” She 
crept cautiously into the room and over 
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to the bed, her eyes filled with the misty 
tenderness of a mother visiting her 
sleeping child. The look was wasted on 
an empty pillow. The bed had not 
been touched, and Clarisse’s night 
things lay neatly spread across it. 

Ann gazed about the room startled, 
half expecting to find Clarisse sitting 
somewhere hidden in the dark, but 
there was no one there. 

“Perhaps she’s ill and has gone 
downstairs for hot water or some- 
thing,” was the natural inference of the 
trained nurse, followed by the equally 
natural intention to help, She had 
switched on the lights, and now she 
turned them off and descended the 
stairs. To her amazement all here was 
in darkness and equally deserted. She 
bethought herself of the servant she 
had seen standing near the hedge and 
decided to call and question her, 

“Nettie!” called Ann, There was no 
reply, and she repeated the call as she 
stepped out upon the little back porch. 
“Is Nettie there?” she added. 

A white figure glided into view. 

“Ann!” exclaimed Clarisse’s 
breathlessly. ‘What is the 
Are you sleepwalking?” 

“Oh, Clarisse, it’s you!” 
Ann. “I’m so relieved 
you,” 

“Poor old Ann, did I give you a 
scare?” 

“Yes, you did, dear. I thought you 
were in bed. What on earth were you 
doing, and with whom were you talk- 
ing?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T saw you by the hedge. 
it was Nettie.” 

“With Raymond. I heard their car 
come back, and remembered something 
I had to ask him.” 

“At this hour of the night?” 

“Tt was-—it was something I wanted 
him to get for me in New York. He 
goes in so early in the morning I would 
not have a chance to see him then.” 


voice 
matter ? 


ejaculated 
[ couldn’t find 


I thought 


Ainslee’s 


They had entered the house. Clarisse 
locked the back door and affectionately 
steered Ann through the kitchen to the 
safe channel of the hall. 

“I thought you were so tired, Ann, 
dear,” she cooed tenderly, ‘“‘otherwise 
we might have stayed up later. It’s a 
lovely, lovely night.” 

Ann could not bring herself to reply, 
She was desperately fighting a tendency 
to shrink from Clarisse’s caresses be- 
cause She knew they were not sincere, 
She was both hurt and alarmed. 

“Raymond says we missed a good 
picture,” went on Clarisse as they 
mounted the stairs, ‘“‘and I have a trade- 
last for you from Bess,” 

In the light of the upper hall the ex- 
pression on Ann’s countenance became 
visible. 

“Good heavens, Ann, how 
you look!” laughed Clarisse 
have I done to shock you so?” 

“Excuse me, dear. I think it must 
be a—a sort of reaction from the fright 
I had,” stammered Ann, flushing and 
turning to her door. “Good night.” 

“Aren’t you going to kiss me? 
Come, let me come in and put you to 
bed, my dear old Nanny. It’s the least 
I can do after upsetting you so.” 

She chattered gayly as she helped Ann 
undress. 


solemn 
“What 


She used endearing words 
and petted her like a fond mother, but 
to Ann all this was worse than mean- 
ingless now. Discouragement had an 
equal share with the resolution to be 
patient, in causing her to abandon hope 
of getting closer to her friend that 
night. 


The next morning while they were 
at breakfast the Erskines drove by and 
sounded their motor horn. 

“Clarisse!” called 
voice. “Oh, Clarisse, want anything in 
New York?” 

Ann crimsoned for her friend, but 
Clarisse’s face exhibited no confusion. 

“Coming,” she called blithely, going 


Raymond’s deep 
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out on the porch. Ann sat listening to 
the merry trio outside. She could hear 
Bess laugh and the high exclamation in 
her lazy voice breaking in on the other 
two. She tried to keep her attention on 
the newspaper and sipped her tasteless 
coffee. A postman’s whistle added it- 
self to the other outdoor sounds, and 
Nettie went out to fetch the mail. She 
came back with a letter for Ann. 
“Me?” Ann looked surprised. It 
had been forwarded from her hotel and 
she recognized the handwriting of a 
sister nurse. It dated Sandy 
Beach, where Ann owned a bungalow 
with this girl and another. It read: 


was 


It’s so 


think 


restful here I am too lazy to 
I know you got home this week, and 
I am you, but I go on a case 
Saturday. Could you get down here before 
then? Sterritt is still with her cardiac, with 
no chance of getting off this summer. She 
writes they live high, but she for the 
bungalow. She is right. You must get down 
soon, or it will be empty and wasted. 


crazy to see 


longs 


\t this moment Clarisse entered 
carrying more letters and a little bunch 
of late She handed the roses to 


Ann with an elaborate bow. 


roses, 


“Bess sends you these from her gar- 
den, her compliments, and re- 
quests the pleasure of your presence at 
dinner to-night. Her brother’s coming 
down, and Raymond’s invited a friend 
We're 
You got a letter, 


with 


so it won’t be a lone-man affair. 
to di up pretty. 
didn’t you?” 

a fate 


France: 


answered Ann. “From 
Hibben.” 
“T remember and _ tall,” 
one from 
dear, which makes me 
that I haven’t written 
him in three or four days.” 
“Does he write every day?” 
‘Not any more, but every two days 
votion, isn’t it?’ She spread out 
with the cursory glance of the 
only moderately interested. “By the 
way,” she added, looking up before she 


her, pale 
nodded Clarisse. “T’ve 
George, poor 


cuiltily 


realize 


> etter 
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had fairly begun to read, “Bess is com- 
ing back to take me to market after she 
leaves Raymond at the station, and 
you’re to come along. So no excuses, 
dear.” 

“Thank you.” Ann made a great 
show of indifference as she added, “I 
thought you said Mr. Erskine was go- 
ing into town early this morning.” 

“Did I?” 

“That’s why you had to see him last 
night—to give him some commission,” 
Ann reminded her gently. 

“That’s so. I forgot. 
in early, but I guess he overslept. He 
often does such things. I suppose his 
irresponsibility is part of his fascina- 
tion,” she took refuge in her letter, 
commenting upon it immediately to 
change the subject. ‘George is on his 
way to Buffalo. He says the trains are 
hot. He likes to suffer on these trips 
because it makes 
ing.” 

“Shall I write him a line telling him 
how you are?” asked Ann evenly. 

“Wouldn’t that be 
Then I needn’t write 
Here’s his address.” 


He was going 


him think he’s work- 


sweet 


till 


of you ! 
to-morrow. 


said Ann when she had 
“will you come down to 
Sandy Beach with me for a couple of 
weeks ?” 
“Oh, no!” 


“Clarisse,” 
copied it, 


answered Clarisse quickly, 
aback. “I mean I—I couldn’t 
leave the house alone.” 
“There's Nettie.” 
“But George might 
any moment.” , 
“We could 


Sandy Beach. 


taken 


come home at 
write him to come to 
You’re looking a little 
thin and nervous and it would do you 
good, dear.” 

“Well, if that’s what you’re going to 
write to George about me, please don’t. 
He’d chase home in a terrible panic,” 
exclaimed Clarisse irritably. “I’m per- 
fectly well, and I don’t want to go 
away. If you care more for the sea 
than for me, you can go, but I shall 
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stay here.” She rose and, gathering 
up her letter, went out of the room. 

Ann went out on the porch and stood 
for some time staring unseeingly at the 
bees and butterflies so busy about the 
gay-colored flower beds. She was 
baffled by Clarisse’s transformation, 
she even doubted her rights over this 
changeling. Presently she heard a 
light footfall behind her. The next mo- 
ment Clarisse’s contrite head was on 
her shoulder. 

“Dear old Ann, forgive me. I'll 
never snap like that again.” 

They embraced tenderly. 

“But we won’t go away, Nanny,” 
whispered Clarisse. “You'll be happy 
here, won’t you?” 


Clarisse proposed they should rest in 
the afternoon so as to be at their best 
for the dinner party. 
tive to this evident 


Ann, now sensi- 
desire of Clarisse 
to avoid being alone with her, remained 
in her room writing letters. Once 
from her window she saw Clarisse pot- 
tering among her flower beds and once 
she heard her carrying on a shouted 
conversation about 
hedge with Bess. 

At six Clarisse 
door. 

“We must Nanny,” 
she warned, poking her head in. 

“You haven’t rested much, 

“Me? Oh, I can’t lie down. 
ing in the garden rests me- 
and the colors.” 


zenias across the 


knocked on Ann’s 


start dressing, 
dear.” 

W ork- 
the smells 
Clarisse’s shining eyes 
almost atoned for the tired lines in her 
face. 

“Lie down for a few minutes, dear, 
and let me massage your forehead,” 
suggested Ann. She added hastily, “I 
won’t talk.” 

“Oh, yes, I should like a massage, 
and it will make me beautiful,” ex- 
claimed Clarisse. 

None the less she had recourse to 
rouge before she left the house. Ann 
watched her apply it and sighed. At 


Ainslee’s 


twenty-five she had no right to look 
jaded. 

Bess took them to her room to re- 
move their wraps. Clarisse was in deep 
yellow. Bess looked her over keenly 
as her mother might have done. 

“TI have some black Spanish lace that 
would go with that perfectly,” she said 
at last critically. ‘“‘And this red rose, 
it’s the last of them.” She took the 
scarf from a scented drawer and re- 
moved the rose from the slender flower 
jar on her table. Before she had a 
chance to adjust them her maid ap- 
peared and called her aside with a whis- 
pered question and, excusing herself, 
Bess left the room. 

“Can I help drape it?” asked Ann. 

“No, thanks, I can manage,” replied 
Clarisse. 

Ann turned away and was smooth- 
ing her hair when she suddenly heard 
a husky exclamation from Clarisse, 
something not unlike a suppressed sob. 
Clarisse had thrown the scarf upon the 
floor, the rose on top of it, torn and 
crumpled as though she had snatched 
it with from her dress, 
She had gone to the window and was 
standing rigidly beside it staring into 
the dusk. 

“Is anything the 


some violence 


matter, dear?” 

asked Ann in a quiet, natural voice. 
“No _ 

swer 


The abruptness of the an- 
made it a manifest lie. Ann 
crossed the room silently, picked up the 
rose and scarf and, laying the former 
on the dressing table, prepared to fold 
the latter neatly. 

“You don’t 
asked. 

“No—no cried Clarisse. 

Ann laid it beside the rose and went 
close to her friend. 

“You must yourself,” she 
said gently. As though her advice had 
been the opposite, Clarisse threw her- 
self.upon Ann’s breast. 

“T can’t wear her lace. I 
she sobbed hysterically. 


wish to wear it?” she 


no!” 


control 


can’t!” 














“But, my darling, why should you 
think you have to?” demanded Ann as- 
tonished. “Don’t be a baby.” 

“No, she mustn’t see me crying. 
ruined all my make-up. Where does 
she keep her rouge?” She recovered 
herself with surprising quickness and 
began searching in the drawer of the 
“I'll wear her rose. I 
must. She’s so good and kind. You 
can see one can’t help loving her.” 

“Do you think I’m jealous, dear?” 

“You? No. As if there could be 
any one before you, Ann! Now, where 
he keep her rouge?” 

“Perhaps she doesn’t use any,” sug- 
gested Ann, 

“Perhaps not, with her complexion. 
hers would be 


I’ve 


dressing table. 


fatal on my 
dark, dingy skin. Powder will have 
to do me. Oh, I’m a fright. I’ll have 


to use the scarf anyway. It does help, 
She snatched it up quickly 

around her. With her 
flushed eyelids, and red lips, 
was excellent. She smiled at 
her own image. “There, who says cry- 
ing is unbecoming?” she demanded. 


= 


does! *t KE 
and threw it 
pale face, 
the effect 


Bess’ brother was very like her, 
large, blond, and quiet to the point of 
stolidity. Clarisse had made Ann a bit 
self-conscious about meeting him by re- 
ferring to him playfully as a possible 
suitor. But Ann found he was intelli- 
gently interested in reconstruction work 
and her experiences abroad were ab- 
sorbing to him. The other guest was 
an amateur musician, and Bess was the 
only other musically inclined person in 
the party. Thus they naturally split 
up into pairs, Raymond and Clarisse 


falling to each other’s lot. When the 
party broke up Bess’ brother offered 
himself as escort to the two visitors. 


said Clarisse; 
“he’s to perform an operation on the 


“Raymond is coming,” 


hot water faucet in my pantry. Bring 
a wrench, Raymond.” 
“Sure,” answered Raymond. “T’ll 
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stop that drip if I have to dry up the 


hot water forever.” 

“Any objection 
asked Bess’ brother. 

“The more the safer,” said Clarisse. 
. They went across the dew-wet grass 
in the moonlight and through a break 
in the hedge. Clarisse switched on a 
light in the hall and slipped off her 
cloak. Ann noticed how vivid the red 
rose looked against the gold dress with- 
out the black lace of the scarf to soften 
it. Ann remained in the hall with Bess’ 
brother, aware of the lengthening min- 
utes until Clarisse and Raymond re- 
turned. 

“Subdued at last,” said Raymond. 
“It was quite a job. I shall buy a 
blowpipe and a stick of lead and get 
rich in trade.” 

They said good night, and Ann fol- 
lowed Clarisse upstairs. 

“‘Bess’ brother is smitten, Ann,” said 
Clarisse teasingly. “It’s done you good 
to go to France. You used to be so 
mean to men and to-night you actually 
flirted. I hope you noticed how Ray- 
mond and I managed to give you an 
extra quarter of an hour alone to- 
gether.” 

She turned to face Ann, who in- 
stantly missed a note of color in her 
dress. 

“Where is your rose?” she asked. 

Clarisse clapped her hand to her 
waist. 

“Gone. It must have broken off un- 
der my cloak.” 

“No,” answered Ann. “It was there 
when you took off your cloak.” 


to two. escorts?” 


“Oh, I remember. I—I knocked 
against something in the pantry.” 
Clarisse looked confused. “Good 


night, Ann.” 

“Dear,” begged Ann, putting out her 
hand to detain her, “why won’t you 
trust me?” 

“Trust you? I don’t understand,” 
Clarisse’s face went white, her eyes 
grew cold and angry. 
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“T have a heart. I do understand,” 
ventured Ann boldly. ‘You think you 
are in love with Raymond Erskine.” 

“Ann! Oh, Ann, how dare you!” 
breathed Clarisse raucously. 

“Deny it, child!” pleaded Ann, 

“T—I do,” whispered Clarisse. 

“But not convincingly. Oh, remem- 
ber, I did not say you were in love with 
him, only that you think you are!” 

“You’ve gone mad! Raymond? 
Why he’s nothing more than a neigh- 
bor, a friend. Bess’ husband, Let 
me by.- I’m tired. I want to go to 
bed!” She pushed past Ann, her breast 
heaving, her hands trembling, and in 
a moment she had disappeared into her 
room. 

Ann stood for a moment on the 
verge of tears herself. She was baffled 
but not deceived by Clarisse’s denial. 
She wondered again at her own insist- 
ent interference. 
away so much! 
now? 


Oh, why was George 
Why wasn’t he here 
That was the solution: to bring 
him home, and as soon as possible. She 
made up her mind to write to him at 
once. 

She was at her desk composing the 
difficult letter when she heard her door 
open softly and, looking around, beheld 
Clarisse. She pushed aside the letter 
and rose. 

“What 
Clarisse. 


are you doing?” asked 


“T saw your light.” 


“T could not go right to bed,” pre- 
varicated Ann. 
“Did—did I hurt you, Ann?” 


“What do 
dear?” 

“T think I’m crazy. I’m bad. I don’t 
know what to do,” gasped Clarisse, 
throwing herself into Ann’s arms. 

*Clarrie, 
everything. 
you know.” 

“How can you love me when I hate 
myself? I love Bess—you know I love 

3ess. Tell me you believe me!” 

“Yes, dear.” 


you want me to say, 


Tell me 
I love you far dearer than 


my precious! 


Ainslee’s 


“Can one love and—and betray ?” 

“Clarisse !” 

“T do love him, I do love Raymond! 
Every time I see him my heart bounds, 
I am happy he is alive and that he 
lives next door. It would be worse 
than death to give him up.” 

“And what about George?” 

“He is so different, he is like you— 
or Bess. You won't believe me, it 
sounds incredible. Can a woman loy- 
ally love two men? Can a man loyally 
love two women? Raymond loves Bess 
as I love George, and yet—oh, why 
don’t I hate Bess?” 

“My poor lamb, you’ve been caught 
in a whirlpool. You must let me pull 
you out.” 

“Don’t beg me to give Raymond up!” 

“But this cannot go on.” 

“No, no, I know. Bess’ heart would 
break. She could not bear to lose him; 
she adores Raymond.”’ 

“Yet you would steal him from her?” 

“Ann, you mustn’t judge me or I 
shall kill myself.” 

“Don’t talk like that, Clarisse.” 
“Don’t I know I’m a thief? 
get and 
shan’t fight any more. 


It will 

Some day I 
Ann, I find my- 
self waiting for the day when we shall 
plunge into real dishonor. I find my- 
self hoping for it, to have it over, to 
share guilt with him, and scandal; then 
perhaps our whole lives will have to be 
welded together. Suppose Bess suffers, 
suppose she dies. I want him, Ann! 
Bess is nothing, friendship is nothing 
beside him.” 

“And George?” 

“Oh, less than nothing. You think I 
am unnatural because Bess claims more 


worse worse, 


from me than George? George is away. 
He stays away so much. How can you 
stay away from some one you love? I 
couldn’t. I couldn’t. He doesn’t even 
miss my letters. If I left him it would 
hurt his pride, not his heart. But with 
Bess it is different; her love is all to 
her. I am not ruthless. You cannot 
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guess how unhappy I was when he first 
told me she began to suspect.” 
“Suspect ?” demanded Ann startled. 
“Not me, perhaps, but that he does 
not care in the same way. The other 
night she asked him if he loved her. 
‘You do love me, don’t you, Raymond ?” 
was what she said. He told me. And 
when a woman asks Oh, Ann, tell 
me, what am I to do!” 
Ann soothed her as best 
last, by the aid of 
bromide, got her to sleep. 


she could, 
a dose of 
Then she 
finished her letter to George and wrote 
to Frances Hibben telling her where to 
leave the key of the bungalow, saying 
she would probably use it the following 


week, 


and at 


next morning Ann _ persuaded 
to remain in bed. When. the 
drove in she told them 

well. Bess said she 

ld be back to see if she could help, 
arisse refused to see her. 

she said, “you are right. I 

must go away from here, and, oh, you 


se was not 


. \1 Y) 9 


must help me all you can, for it’s going 
to break my heart!” 

\ll day Ann kept Clarisse in bed, 
reading to her or talking to divert her. 
\t night she seemed more quiet and 
normal, but just before Ann put out her 
light, after settling her to sleep, she 
threw her arms about the older woman. 

“When are we going away?” she 

bbed. “I can’t stand this!” 

“We can have the bungalow Mon- 


“Nearly four more days? Oh, if we 
ust go, let me go before I have a 
ance to think!” 

“Sunday at the earliest, I’m afraid. 
leaves only to-morrow and Sat- 


“( nly 
I want to jump out of the window, I 
want to run over there to him now. It 
is torture to keep us apart with only a 
few feet between us.” 


Ann, you can’t understand! 
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“Then you and I will pack up to- 
morrow and go somewhere in the mean- 
time. How about staying in New York 
a few days?” 

Clarisse entered into the idea en- 
thusiastically. She would not attempt 
to go to sleep until Ann had brought 
a newspaper and they had chosen the 
plays they were to see and the hotel 
they were to stop at. But the next 
morning all Clarisse’s interest in the 
plan was gone. She was apathetic and 
depressed, and when Ann attempted to 
rouse her she again gave way to hys- 
teria. 

“New York is worse than here! He 
goes there every day and alone.” And 
then, with a complete return to her first 
obstinacy, “I can’t leave here; it would 
kill me! I want to be where he is 
always.” 

Ann saw her condition was growing 
serious. She wished to call in a physi- 
cian, but Clarisse objected. 

“What for? 


with 


To tell him I’m in love 
Raymond Erskine?” she de 
manded. 

Friday passed dismally. In the after- 
noon Bess was allowed to come in for 
a moment, and in the evening when 
Clarisse heard Raymond’s car, she 
begged so to be permitted to see him 
that Ann relented and sent for him. 

“You must not stay in the room when 
he comes,” “Just 


I must—I 


whispered Clarisse. 
give us five minutes alone. 
must kiss him good-by.” 
Ann would have refused absolutely, 
but she had had a telegram from 
George saying he would be home the 
next afternoon, and in her relief that 
the weight of her responsibility was 
soon to be shared she yielded. 
Raymond, pale and romantic, came 
and went. Clarisse lay star-eyed on 
her couch as tranquil as the drugged. 
“Are you satisfied?” Ann asked her 
with some misgivings. 
“Yes, darling. I have at last made 
up my mind.” 
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“Good,” said 
really help you.” 

Clarisse was so tractable Saturday 
morning that Ann allowed her to get 
up and go about freely. Bess called, 
and she and Clarisse had quite a visit 
together, After lunch Ann, who was 
counting the hours till George’s return, 
made Clarisse lie down. A little after 
three she went to call her to warn her 
of Géorge’s home-coming. She found 
the room empty and in disorder. 

“Good Lord!” gasped Ann in horror. 
“What a fool I’ve been!’”’ She pulled 
herself together and hastened next 
door, where she found Bess and begged 
the use of her car. 

“Clarisse seems to have escaped from 
me,” she exclaimed as lightly as she 
could. ‘She’s been threatening to—to 
run away to her husband, and I’ve sent 
for him without telling her. So they’ll 
cross each other.” She realized 
words were incoherent, but Bess 
promptly gathered the essential, that 
Ann needed the car. 


Ann. “Then I can 


her 


“George is coming back to-night?” 
asked Bess, surprised as they started 
out. “What a pity; Raymond will miss 
him. He is forced to remain in town 
overnight.” 

“What train leaves about this time?” 
asked Ann, her face pale. 

“The three-forty. We can make it. 
Where is George supposed to be?” 

“Buffalo, I think.” 

“What 
to him?” 

“She’s been overwrought lately.” 

“Miss Muir, don’t be angry with me,” 
began Bess haltingly, “but perhaps it’s 
all due to your being too careful of her. 
It was oppressive.” 

“T suppose,” said Ann evasively, “we 
can kill with kindness, too. Listen, is 
that our train? Dare you speed?” 

“That’s the train from New York, 
but ours is due right after.” Bess 
pressed the accelerator and in a few 
moments they drew up at the station. 


made her want to run away 


Ainslee’s 


Clarisse was not on the platform, 
Ann made swiftly for the 
waiting room. 


station 
Here she beheld a little 
crowd of persons gathered near a bench 
at one end. She knew at once what she 
verified a moment later. 
laid upon that bench. 
She parted the group, saying, “I am 
a trained nurse,”’ and came in view of 
what she had not thought to expect. 
This was George Vallory, his thin, dis. 
tinguished face pale with anxiety as 
he bent over his wife. 
“Ts that the doctor?” 
expectantly. 
with relief. 


Thank God!” 


Clarisse was 


He looked uy 
Then his face brightened 
“Oh, it’s you, Ann! 


The three years which had stood be- 


tween Ann and Clarisse, estranging 


them in their first glance, had the op- 
posite effect between Ann and George. 
Ann had not known him very well in 
the old days, she had been busy nurs- 


ing during her cousin’s courtship and 
her year of married life before the war. 
But as George looked up at her now, 
his glad trustful welcome awoke in her 
a response which was almost intimate. 
This feeling for him grew while they 
ministered to Clarisse together, and at 
last got her home and sent for a doctor. 

George explained to Ann the inci- 
dents of his arrival. Seeing Clarisse on 
the platform, he had naturally thought 
she had come to meet him and had 
waved and called to her. For a mo- 
ment she had seemed on the verge of 
terrified flight, then conquering this in- 
clination, she had approached him with 
outstretched hands and had fainted at 
his feet. It was then he saw she had a 
suit case with her. 

“Was she going 
asked. 

Ann _ explained 
nervous state her 
nigh unaccountable. 

The doctor held with Ann that com- 
plete change, rest, and outdoor living 


anywhere?” he 


Clarisse’s 
were well- 


that in 
actions 
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were necessary, and he approved of 
Ann and George taking her to Sandy 
each. Clarisse, lying’ still and corpse- 
like on her bed, made no comment and 
no protest. When George came into 
the room she followed him about with 
her shadowy eyes in which there was 
an expression only Ann could under- 
stand, for Ann had found on her dress- 
ing table a note Clarisse had left there 
before her attempted flight. 

Deak ANN: I am going to-night with Ray- 
mond. If I come back, we’ll go to the beach 
or any other place. It doesn’t matter. I 
shall have memory. Do I seem vile to you? 


I cannot help it. I love him. 


On Monday they moved to Sandy 
Beach. Clarisse continued to act like 
one but half awake, silent for the most 
part and unresisting. Raymond had 
come back late Saturday night, and he 
and Bess called on Clarisse Sunday 
afternoon for a good-by visit which 
Ann somewhat dubiously permitted. 
But even then Clarisse displayed no 
feeling. 

“\Will it take long before she is her- 
self again?” George asked Ann Mon- 
day evening as they paced the sand in 
front of the bungalow. 

“That depends on how bad her 
breakdown is. If she does not im- 
prove in a week or so, I’m afraid we'll 
have to send her somewhere among 
utter strangers for a while.” 

“This is fearful. Tell me frankly, 
Ann, could I have brought this on by 
seeming to neglect her? It was for her 
I was working all the time. There are 
so many things I want to give her, and 
she’s like a little kid, Ann, there’s some- 
thing about her—or something lacking 
—that cannot understand being re- 
fused 

“I know; it both provokes and in- 
trigues.” 

“Yes, that’s it. You feel it, too. She 
could wheedle fate itself.” They con- 
tinued a few steps in silence, for Ann 
could not agree and so said nothing. 


” 
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Then they stood-looking at the sea. 
Ann became aware of a sharp pain in 
her heart as she wondered whether in 
future she could consider the ocean as 
a friend or a foe. George spoke, and 
his words, echoing her inmost thoughts, 
made her feel transparent. 

“T shall love or hate the sea accord- 
ing to how it treats Clarisse,” he said. 

Looking back at this walk under the 
darkening sky with the low-tide waves 
catching strange light reflections from 
nowhere on its creeping foam, Ann 
afterward counted it as a beginning. 
The understanding they held in com- 
mon, their sensitivity to their surround- 
ings, everything that makes for sym- 
pathy between people was thrown into 
high relief then. 

Ann went to bed happy in 
thought that she had found an ally. 

He came down every night about six, 
and Ann watched the clock for his ar- 
rival. They kept up their custom of 
walking on the beach after Clarisse had 
been settled for the night, and Ann 
looked forward to these intervals, the 
rhythmic, relaxed gait, the sound of 
George’s voice against the surge of 
waters, the scent of his cigar mingled 
with the smell of the twilight sea. She 
had to reassure him constantly of 
Clarisse’s improvement, for he was de- 
pressed by his wife’s continued silence 
and brooding dislike of her environ- 
ment. Ann’s heart went out to him in 
pity, the more for what she knew and 
kept concealed. 

All at once Clarisse began to con- 
valesce. One day she laughed when 
Ann’s venturesome ankles were caught 
by an advancing wave. Soon after this 
she commented teasingly on Ann’s anx- 
ious lookout for George’s homecoming. 

“You act as though he were your 
husband,” she said. 

Ann’s first reaction to this remark 
was joy at the evident return of the old 
Clarisse. Back of this joy was an un- 
easiness she could not instantly analyze. 


the 
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“Are you jealous?” she asked smil- 
ing. “He’s only your friend, you know. 
Why should you care?” 

Clarisse did not smile back however 
and later, when Ann was helping her to 
bed, she pulled her friend close to her 
in the dark. 

“I’ve been a fool,” she whispered. 
“Oh, Ann, I’ve waked up now. What 
are we made of that we can act as I 
have done? It revolts me to think of 
it, as if I had been drunk. 
I have played with George’s love like 
that! How splendid he has been!” 

Something kept Ann from informing 
George of this incident. She told her- 
self it was because she did not want to 
arouse false hopes in him and that if 
it were more than a passing symptom 
of recovery, he would soon know of it 
himself. The next night he told her 
in a voice awed with hope that Clarisse 
had kissed him tenderly. To her hor- 
ror and amazement she found herself 
receiving the news with sinking spirits. 

The truth was borne in upon her as 
she watched their reconciliation becom- 
ing daily more complete. At first she 
could not believe it, then she was over- 
whelmed as one who discovers within 
him the marks of an unsuspected dis- 
ease. She had always regarded real 
love as rare and the shallow infatua- 


tions, such as Clarisse’s for Raymond, 


self-induced in 
women in 


voluntarily idle men 
and search of excitement. 
She had thought herself as incapable 
of one as of the other. She had been 
too busy and happy to wish for that 
sort of romance for herself. Now she 
beheld all her theories wrecked, and life 
swung dizzily about her. At the age of 
thirty-three she was in love for the first 
time, and with Clarisse’s husband. 


Once she was aware of her state she 
had no peace. Her evening walks with 
George now became a thrilling adven- 
ture. She was shocked by the impulses 
which assailed her; she constantly 


How could ~ 
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wanted to touch his sleeve and often 
stumbled artificially to be steadied by 
the grip of his hand. Even the glances 
she stole at him now seemed to her bold 
and significant. She treasured the 
clearly remembered line of his profile, 
Her mind dwelt particularly on the 
turn of his lips under the close-cropped 
mustache and the downward curve of 
his eyes watching her as he listened to 
what she had to say. 

The weeks passed, and at last 
Clarisse’s doctor found her well enough 
to be accounted completely recovered, 
Clarisse began to accompany Ann and 
her husband on their evening prome- 
nade. Ann was amazed by the rebel- 
lious surliness which welled up in her 
at this intrusion, this evidence of 
Clarisse’s return to health. Alarmed as 
she was at her own treachery, she was 
even more perturbed at her reaction 
when George, in her presence, broached 
to Clarisse his idea of taking her with 
him on a trip partly business, partly 
pleasure out to the Pacific Coast. 
Walking beside them in the dark, Ann 
felt herself grow sick and:weak. She 
wanted to cry out they must not think 
of it. She had to press her hands to 
her sides to restrain herself from 
clutching frantically at George as 
though to hold him back. And all the 
while they discussed it oblivious of her 
presence, Clarisse’s voice, full of its old 
charm and vigor, was eager as a child’s 
at the prospect of going away. Only 
once they noticed Ann. 

“You are so quiet, Nanny,” Clarisse 
exclaimed. “Will you miss your bad 
patient so much?” 

oe” 


vi vice. 


Ann in a choked 


“T shall have my work.” 


answered 


She did not sleep that night, and rose 
at dawn, dressed, wrapped herself in a 
warm coat, and went down to the edge 
of the sea. Its turbulence calmed her. 
She watched the stone-gray east break 
into bars through which the first rose- 
hint of the sun filtered. The ruddiness 
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increased. Light became evident as 
well as color in the glow, and then sud- 
denly a voice behind her exciaimed 
jocularly : 

“Ann! You here? I nearly gave you 
a rather unconventional entertainment. 
I was bound for a bath.” 

Her heart leaped. She steadied her 
trembling lips as she looked up at 
George where he stood, tall and lank 
in a closely-drawn bathrobe. 

“I’m a trained nurse,” she smiled. 
“The human body doesn’t frighten me.” 

“Quite true.” He dropped on the 
sand beside her. “Did you come out 

sunrise? There won’t 
be many more for us this year!” 

“Not if we go to Fairlea Monday,” 
she said. 

“It’s about time, isn’t it? 
six weeks of it here.” 

“It’s been glorious!” breathed Ann. 

“I’m glad you say that. Clarrie and 
I wondered if it hadn’t been a little too 
much for you.” He searched her face 
for evidence of this in the growing light 
until felt could not bear his 
impersonal scrutiny. 

“T mustn’t keep you from your bath,” 
she said, rising. 

He was on his feet instantly, helping 
her up. She felt him unusually close 
to her, his cool, bony hands in hers. 
Blindly, as though drawn to it, she 
The next 
had gathered her protest- 
into his She raised her 
yearning face, and he kissed her, once 
tenderly, and then, taking fire from her, 
with passion. 


for a last sea 


We've had 


1 1 
sne sne 


buried her lips against them. 
moment he 


ingly arms. 


At last she looked up and saw in his 
eyes amazement, pity, and something 
else, which was not love. Burning with 
shame and pride and hot desire she tore 
herself from his arms and ran to the 
bungalow. 

From that moment their relationship 
was poisoned. She felt him watch her 
with curiosity, and a new liking which 
was almost possessive. In Clarisse’s 
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presence this was intolerable. Away 
from Clarisse or in retrospect it filled 
Ann with guilty ecstasy. Her love 
seemed to lack the ordinary standards 
of decency. She had no restraint, no 
loyalty to frieridship. She ached for 
George’s presence. The thought that 
in a few days he and Clarisse would 
return to Fairlea and then go miles 
away was bitterer to her than death. 
She was divided in two; the brain of 
Ann which despised all this, and the 
crushed heart of Ann which could not 
withstand the tide of her passion. Her 
brain dreaded the lengths to which her 
heart might send her. 

The night before they left Fairlea 
they were sitting with the Erskines in 
the mild September starlight on the 
porch, when Clarisse suggested they go 
inside for refreshments. Ann and 
George were the last in. She halted 
on the doorstep, realizing he was close 
behind her, so that he stumbled against 
her. In an instant she had thrown back 
her head and he lowered his, and she 
grew limp under the pressure of his 
lips. The swiftness of his response, 
the daring secrecy of it went through 
her like madness. The next instant she 
heard Clarisse’s voice and she backed 
away into the shadow of the vine. 

“Georgie!” called Clarisse. “Come 
and help us open these bottles. Are 
you all alone out there, dear?” 

“Yes,” answered George promptly. 

Clarisse appeared and sidled into his 
arms. 

“Darling,” she whispered, “you are 
the dearest man in all the world. Why 
isn’t Bess in love with you? Why isn’t 
every woman?” 

“Clarrie, you silly 
George uncomfortably. 

There was a short silence while they 
embraced, then whisper, 
breathless, but plainly audible: 

“Oh, Georgie, you do love me—don’t 
you?” 

The words aroused in Ann the blind 


kid!” laughed 


Clarisse’s 
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panic with which one is awakened from 
sleep by a near, desperate cry 
“And when a woman asks!” 
had once said of Bess. 
George and Clarisse, their arms en- 
twined, joined the others indoors. Ann 
crept miserably down the veranda steps, 
over the lawn through the first crisp 


for help. 
Clarisse 


glorious blue vault above her. Instine- 
tively she clasped her hands close to 
her .aching throat and addressed her 
soul to celestial guidance. 

“Oh, God!” she began. . 

Then in a flash she saw it all as the 
stars looked dowmat her levelly, aloof, 
untouched. 


fall of early leaves. 


Once before she had prayed. 
She raised her head in agony to the 


And God had answered her prayer. 


THERE STANDS COLUMBINE’S HOUSE 


HERE’S a street of silent houses 
Where no foot goes, 
Nor voice speaks, 
Nor wind blows. 


There are gay geraniums sunning, 
And pansies bright, 


And old 


Painted 


doors. 
white. 


The sills are 
Moss grown: 
Green carpet 
On gray stone. 


worn and hollow, 


There is not cast a shadow 
By anything, 


Save the toadstool 
In fairy’s ring. 


There is not brewed a perfume 
By any rose. 

The street’s name 

None knows. 


It matters not a shilling 
How it runs 

3etween cold moons 
And hot suns. 


It matters not a penny 
Where it lies 
Jetween brown earth 
And blue skies. 
Dorotuy STOCKBRIDGE. 
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approximately this time com- 
ment is rife and speculation 
much indulged in with regard 
promise of additional revenue 
which the holiday season inevitably 
holds forth. It may be little Patricia 
meditating on the size and capacity of 
her silken socks and their fittedness to 
their purpose on Christmas Eve, or it 
may be the tenement child for once con- 
scious of the inroads of time and wear 
on his stockings and their consequent 
inadequacy to the great occasion in the 
offing, Or it may be that most sensible 
human, diminutive or full grown, who 
knows that the intrinsic thing about 
Christmas is, after all, the love it puts 
into the hearts of men. But almost 
everywhere, about now, there is much 
thought about the approaching holiday 


season. 


A’ 


to the 


WE are thinking about it in this office. 
We have been, moreover, since 
the middle of the summer, and 
even before then. And our thought of 
Christmas has taken the inevitable trend 
for us of Christmas in its relation to 
you, AINSLEE’s readers. We've been 
deciding over a period of several months 
just what you would like most to have 
in your holiday number. And we think 
we have it. We've been at pains, at all 
to purchase all the things we 
thought would please you. And it is, we 
think, a rather attractive assemblage of 
offerings. We'd like to talk to you a 
little about the things we have for you, 
if you will forgive the breach of Christ- 
mas etiquette. 


ab ut 


events, 


IRST of all, there is the novelette. 
It is by Warren E. Schutt, who in 

a short time has endeared himself to 
AINSLEE’s readers. Mr. Schutt, as one 
reader put it to us, writes precisely the 
type of story which has established the 


magazine as unique. This time the story 
is about a young and infinitely charm- 
ing American abroad, who after the 
mysterious breaking of his engagement 
by himself devoted himself to the beau- 
tiful and exotic dethroned queen of 
Baractria, where during the turbulent 
days of the war hearts and kingships 
were alike ruthlessly broken. No one 
knew quite what the situation was. The 
appearance of his ex-fiancée at the races 
one day, where he was forced to meet 
and talk with her, however, precipitated 
a long line of stirring events, which Mr. 
Schutt tells you about most engagingly 
in this jatest of his “Leveled 
Purposes.” 


stories, 


NOTHER of Beatrice Ravenel’s 
charming and unusual stories is in 
the holiday number, this time called “A 
Granada Christmas.” Whatever proof 
one may offer to the contrary, the Latin 
technique in love-making differs in all 
essentials from that of the tongue-tied 
Anglo-Saxon race. An American girl, 
sojourning with a chaperon in Spain, 
learned this very graphically, and in her 
Christmas offering Mrs. Ravenel weaves 
the story of her unusual romance be- 
witchingly. 


]N the holiday number also Winston 
Bouvé has a gripping and extremely 
appealing mystery story called “A Lady 


” 


in Ermine. 
her stories. 


It is one of the best of 
What would you, if you 
were a young and much-sought-after 
bachelor, do if, on returning to your 
apartment one cold, snowy night, you 
encountered a lovely young creature, en- 
veloped gorgeously in an ermine wrap, 
quite frankly fitting a key into your 
door? What would you do if she en- 
tered? What, furthermore, would you 
do if But read the story, and then 
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tell us. You will, we predict, be ab- 
sorbed from start to finish of this unique 
Christmas tale. 


EW writers of our knowledge more 
deftly chart the course of humans 

the world over than Berthe K. Mellett. 
With a sense of selective detail that is 
ofttimes amazing, Mrs. Mellett cleverly 
weaves a tale that Scheherazade might 
envy in the telling. And always there 
is a depth to the theme and plot which 
leaves one a little bit inarticulate with 
admiration. To all of you who so fully 


praised Mrs. Mellett’s story in a recent 
issue, called “The Raider,” we offer this 
her latest story with the full assurance 
that you will find it worthy to be spoken 
of along with its predecessor. 
the holiday number 
story, “The Gift.” 


Read in 
Serthe K. Mellett’s 


Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, etc. required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912,. of 
AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, published 
monthly, at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1923. 

State of New York 

Notary 


York 


Public, in and for the 
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having been duly sworn 
and that he is 
Smith Corporation, pub- 
MAGAZINE, and that the 
best of his knowledge and 
the ownership, man 


County of New (88.) 
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Ormond G. Smith, who 
according to law, deposes 
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following is, to the 
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agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication tor 
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443, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 


1. ° That the 
lisher, editor, 


says 


names and addresses of the pub- 
managing editor. and business 
managers ar Publishers Street & Smith 
Corporation, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; editor, Uelen I Lieder, 79 Seventh 
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Ainslee’s Magazine 


Ainslee’s 


NE of the strongest stories we have 
ever read is Frances O. J. Gaither'g 
latest tale, called “Cousin of the Moon’ 
You will find’ it also in the January9 
number. Too large and poignant a 
theme to toss about lightly and conversa- 
tionally, we hesitate to forecast too much®™ 
of it to you now. It is the tale of two 
women and a child. And two men, 
We are not sure, though, that the men ™ 
are vitally concerned in the story. Read 
it, we would urge, and think. For some 
time to come it will be to you more than 
just a short story that you read some- 
where. 


HE foregoing constitute but a small 9 
and, we hope, tempting sample of 

the holiday number of AINSLEE’s, 
There are other ingredients that are well 


worth the savoring. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


The men who are hardest on shoes will 


tell you why~Ilothing takes the place of Leather! 


The Old Shoemaker says: 


“A-cour I may he 
prejudiced I suppose I 
m. . Ever nee | wa- 
knee-high Ive been work 


ing wilh eather In) om 
way or another and | 
know there's nothing in 
the world like it. 

“It doesn't seem so long 
ago that ost of my busi 
ness wis making shoes 
every stitc! thread and 
heel-peg was my own. 

“T know that I'm out o’ 
the runnin’ so far as shoe 
making is concerned, I 
come in on the repuirs 
Put new soles and heels 
on them. Leather soles 
and heels that'll outwear 
my substitute you can 
name. 

“Yes, I've tried all sorts 
of things for soles and 
heels and I've come to fhe 
conclusion that when you 
try to imitate nature or 
go her one better you're 
getting in over your head 
and hands. 

“Well, come in again. 
Will those soles and heels 
wear? Why, friend, they're 
leather—real honest 
leather. There's real com 
fort in those shoes now 
and they won't come back 
to me again for months.” 


\ AN has never learned to compete with nature in the manu- 
4 facture of leather. ‘lo-day’s leather is far superior to that 
of even a few years ago —imethods of tanning have improved, the 
fashioning of shoes and other articles of leather has progressed. 
But leather—nature’s product—always has been and is to-day 
supreme, There is nothing like it. 

Chis is what the host of those who are on their feet most will 
tell you. The veteran policeman, the mail man, the farmer, the 
soldier, the street-car cohductor, the saleswoman, the structural 
steel worker who depends upon his footwear for a perfect grip 
on narrow footings far in the air—ask any of them. 

They will tell you that for real economy nothing takes the place 
of leather. That for cool comfort and ease—there is nothing like 
leather. 

A veteran police officer, Jacob L. Buchanan, of the Philadelphia 
city police force, says about shoes of leather: 

“New shoes last me five or six months, and then | have them 
resoled and they are good for the rest of the year. Generally 
{ have them rebuilt once more, and that means another five months’ 
hard wear. When you tramp a beat for hours like I do, you 
want your feet to feel comfortable, and you don’t want to feel 
the pavement through them. So, I make sure that they have solid 
leather soles and heels. Nothing else is near so easy on the feet. 
{ have tried other things once or twice; but I stick to leather now.” 

It is only natural that these men should find, through their 
practical experience, that “nothing takes the place of leather” for 
them. Leather is composed of thousands of tiny elastie fibres, 
tunneled with pores. Muscles can move under leather. Feet 
can breathe—yet, they are kept warm. That is why leather-shod 
feet are comfortable—comfortable after hours of walking. And 
that is why leather wears and wears as nothing else can. Leather 
is nature’s product, nothing can take the place of it. 


AMERICAN SOLE aud BELTING LEATHER TANNERS 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Tanning is one of the world’s oldest and most important industries. Yet, 
despite its venerable age, the spirit of accomplishment is ever young and ever 
growing. Scarcely a year passes without some new, forward step being made to 
give the public a greater valne for its money. The tanning industry operates 
great research laboratories where eminent chemists are constantly experimenting 
to improve leather. That is why ty is better to-day than it ever was. 
And why you will get more satisfaction from good leather shoes, belts, and other 
articles now than ever before 
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Mothers, do you know constipation causes most chil- 

dren’s ailments? When your little one is constipated, 

. give Beecham’s Pills at once. Tasteless, harmless, 

12 Pills —10c gentle yet thoroughly effective, Beecham’s Pills keep 

40 Pills—25c the delicate, growing organs of digestion vigorous, and 
90 Pills—50c elimination regular and complete. (See Booklet), 


FREE TRIAL. Send your name and address to our Sales Agents, 
B. F. ALLEN CO., Dept. B4, 417 Canal Street, New York, for FREE 
Packet of Beecham’s Pills and Booklet “The Way to Health.” 
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inv cook stove 
into a gas stove. Oxo-Gas 


nade froin kerosene and 
The Conn saxophone is recognized by ir is cheaper, cleaner and 
famous artis ts as the finest in the world. Ex- 


clusive features make it easier to play, perfect in more efhcie nt than coal 
scale, reliable action. Send now for your ec 3 Send for catalog illustrating Oxo-Gas appliances} 
h Bndeome book describing all mode Is, and dets ° 5 5 
FREE TR RIAL, E ASY PAYMENTS on any Conn in- for all purposes where coal is used. We have] 
strumen “ e 
P - G. CONN, LTD openings for General Sales Managers and dis 
‘ 34 Conn Bidg., khart al 


tributors. Only those who can finance then-| 
fxn ’ selves considered. 
DORN 
Sea GLORIA LICHT COMPANY 
SS Rae 132 N. MAY ST. CHICACO, a 


| 
| 











22 LOFTIS ca 
DIAMON DS WATCHES 


Wrist Watch Cash or Credit 
Wrist Watch as or re t 
1 is Sak We Import Diamonds direct from European markets and sel! ‘ 
lect Cut Dia: 4 . iy $25. direct to you by mail. SEND FOR CATALOG. ‘There are over 

A Solid White Golx -K, 2,000 illustrations of Diamond-set Jewelry, Watches, Wrist Watches, 
% “oe Ring is Solic a F Pearls, Mesh Bags, Silverware, ete. — gifte by which you will 
AY. G sald, * always be remembered. Select as many Christmas presents as you 

pd sreen Go oe , wish and have all charged in one account. There is something ap- 
Yours for only o7.60 pod til paid he ropriate, for everyone. Sent prepaid for your Free Examination. 

i We can fill any requirement. Catalog explains everything. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO, National Jewelers «:. 


Dept. G-222 108 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Call the 


HA! ’S the use of living 

when you're only half 
alive? You get up in the morn- 
ing and you don’t have the pep 
of a jelly fish. Your work is a 
burden and life has ceased to 
give you a thrill. You don’t 
seem to get anywhere and no- 
body cares whether you do or 
not. What's the use fellows? 
Call the | ndertaker, for you're 
dead and vou don’t know it. 


A New Life 

Stop! It’s all wrong. There 
is another life right here before 
you. A new and a better one. 
\ life that is full of thrills and 
sunshine. Every day opens new 
worlds to conquer, new joys, 
new fricnds and lasting ones. 
Come with me and let me guide 
you to it 

I have a system that knocks those 
gloom bugs higher than a kite. I'll 
put pep in your old backbone that 
will make you feel like a jack rabbit 
I'll puta spring to your step anda 
flash to your eye so that your own 
friends won't know you 


Health and Strength 


That's what you need and that’s 
what you get. Come on now, pull 
in your belt and throw out your 
chest. Take a good deep breath of that pure air that’s all about you. Give your heart a treat 
with some rich blood. You will [eel so good you will think it’s your birthday. Drop me a line 
ind I'll show you how to do it. I’m going to put a chest on you that will make your old 
ribs stra ith the pressure I'm going to change those skinny arms and legs of yours to a 
real man’s size. You will have the strength and vitality to do things you never thought pos- 


sible me_on fellows! Get busy. T don't promise these things—I guarantee them. Are 
you with me? 


Earle E. Liederman as he is to-day 





Send for My New 64-Page Book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It contains forty-three full-page photogrs aphs of myself (2 iia 
and some of th many prize-winning pupils I have EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
trained some of these came to me as pitiful weaklings, : 
imploring me to help them. Look them over now and | Dept. 5012, 305 Broadway, New York City 
you will marvel at their present physiques. This book | Dear Sir I 
will prove an impetus and a real inspiration to you. It 
will thrill you through and through All I ask is 10 
cents to cover the cost of wrapping and mailing, and it 
is yours to keep. This will not obligate you at all, but 
for the sake of your future health and happiness, do not 
put it off. Send to-day—right now, before you turn this page | Name 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN | .,g,..., 
Dept. 5012, 305 Broadway, New York City ity 
: 


enclose herewith 10 cents, 
| for which you are to send me, without any 
obligation on my part whatever, a copy of 
your latest book, “Muscular Development.” 
| (Please write or print plainty.) 


— ee 
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Closes like this and 
P| Stays locked 
} 





To open — 
lift the knob 


An 
Up-to-date Gift 


E'S hoping for a pair of those popular new 

H Sta-Lokt Links. The kind that press to 

gether, lock and stay locked until you lift the 

knob. Then they open easily—instantly. Sta- 

Lokt is the perfected separable cuff link. There 

are many two-piece links, but only one Sta-Lokt. 

Pete Mnteeted Be sure and ask for it by name. From $1.50 to 

has solid gold $7.00 a pair. Your jeweler will be glad to show 

tops. In box as them to you. Write for folders of Sta-Lokt 
shown, $7 designs, including the new Cuff-Line shape. 


! Cuff 


J. F. STURDY’S SON’S COMPANY 
MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 
ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS 
Makers of Sturdy Chains and Bracelets for fifty-eight years 


> 
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Seek fon that wall 


between you and 
your boy! 


That baby whose first smile was di- 
rectly into your eyes, that toddler who 
took his first steps with his little hand 
gripped round your fingers, is he growing 
away from you? 

Now he is weighing, judging, making 
his own conclusions. Each careless re- 
buff cautions him to build a wall of re- 
serve against ridicule. Each misunder- 
standing builds the wall higher and thicker. 

Between the ages of 10 and 20, what 
boys most need is association with fellows 
and men of strong character, who -under- 
stand them and whom they understand. 

This is the companionship that a half- 
million boys are finding and being de- 
veloped by in THE AMERICAN Boy. 

Each story is written to let boys face 
a real boy-problem and teaches them how 
a regular fellow will meet and solve it. 
Its articles are instructive, boy-building, 
man-building, and suggest all that is best 
and healthiest to a boy. 

Right now you are facing the Christ- 
mas season. What an opportunity to 
break down the wall that separates you 
and your boy. Give him a year’s sub- 
scription to THE AMERICAN Boy. 

$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 


news-stands. Subscribe for a year or leave 
a standing order at your news-dealer’s. 


Ainerican Boy 


{ less you set th 
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Baver product 
venty-two year 
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“Bayer” on package 
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THE SPRAGUE Cree renine co. 
©. 832 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Toothache Lumbago 
Earache t{heumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 
\ccept “Bayer Tab! ‘ \spirin” only, Each 
roken package proper directions 
landy boxes of twel tablets cost few cents 
irngegists also sell bott ! { and 100, Aspirin 
th trade mark t ] \lanufacture o! 
icacidester « Salicvlicac a 62 
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ME ONLY. 
UPREME JEWELRY MFG. CO, 
Dept. taote 434 Broadway, &.¥. 
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oo Soap 


IS IDEAL 


For the Hands 


Soap, Ointment,Talew ere. Forsam 
add areea: Cuticura pmo ag” babyy Malden, 
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SAIMI—Britiiant oa hae Tnatenes 


jement 
diamond 8 = this diamonds expertly 
fancy, hexagon top. 
18K Son hite ‘oid ring a Sahin Gee taree 
: with fancy carved old 3 solitaire, Fancy 
ay B ety | and pierced shank. $100 white gold prenaé. 
Te ans svo. 14K gold shank. 
shan Inn $45.50. 


XA n in 
cy, massive fing of XAZi— Fine quai- 4 
18k. white gold set » Sparkling dia- XA2Z2— Artistically 
sparkling, mond set is designed and exe- XAZR 
t las ave top, - cuted, heart shaped cut diamond, 
Engraved aly carved nd lavailiere set with agon. set ir. 
top, grooved shank, 875. plerced solid piati- a blue white dia mond. shapec 
num ring. $00. mond. Delicately wine 





carved drop. 14k. pal re 
ged chain B20. ehonk 


ich 
ms. fi | XA27—Gent’s ma - 
rts x . “~? > — - taire cluste 7 perfectly cut 
: - and matched diamonds, 
nn XAze—Popular, rectangular ; watch of Nk. vous sate Jer 18 Jeweled » diamond. 
mover: 
( orain lobe { aT white wee gore, heings. 3 —_ isk. car n engraved 
shank. 18k. white gold top. 

10 MONTHS TO PAY Si 

» 2 Just Think! ANY of these appropriate 
al 4 Xmas gifts will be sent you immediately F E 


upon receipt of only $1. Our friendly 
credit terms enable you to buy worth- 
while gifts at less than cash prices, $1 
at Sweet’s does the work of $5 elsewhere. 


SEND ONLY $1.00 
and your choice will be immediately sent you for 
your examination. After you have convinced your- 
self that it is an exceptional valine, keep it and 
sf “7, 1/5th of the price. 10 MONTHS NEXT 
AR TO PAY THE BALANCE! 
NO DELAY—NO RED TAPE 


Special Xmas Service insures prompt delivery. 
Satisfaction b oprantese bd mange refunded. Trans- 


weSsthe 


XA25—Sweet'’s en- actions strictly confiden 
iment ring set 
With a perfectly cut EVERY DIAMOND GU ARANTEED 
.¥. diamond in 6 white Ali SWEET diamonds are perfect cut, blue white, superior quality gems. You 
, protected by the Guarantee Value Bond gives with every diamond. 7%% YEARLY. 
INCREASE fer exchange patpecce guarant 
a FREE: A postal brings the Sweet Diamond Hook with over 3.000 a ate Xmas 


Everything on our generous credit terms. Send for it TODAY ept. 183-T 


7 THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 


LW-SWEET INC. 


DEPT 1650-1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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TT is not expensive to be 
well dressed. It is 
expensive not to give time 
and thought to the question. 
Men buy Shawknit Hosiery 
byname.Itsadded valuedoes 
not carry an added price. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell, Mass 
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WHITING-ADAMS 
q BRUSHES 


Vulcan Rubber Cemented | 
Shaving Brushes 


True friends of shavers and razors. | 
Easy shaves and smooth skins. || 


Bristles, hairand handlesnever 


part company. Held with pure rub- ||| 


er vulcanized as hard as granite. 


Sterilized completely, sealed singly 
in packages. Infection cannot come | 


from them, 

Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U.S. A. 

Brosh Manufacturere for Over 114 Yeare 

wud the a stin the World 





Please me 
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wa awit ras 


Men and Women 17 to 45 years, $1600 to $2600 
See the 
Holidays 


Travel— 
No Lay-offs—Life-time Job 


Common Education Sufficient. 
Country. 
with Pay 


Write today for free list of positions obtainabk 
nnd information how to get a position, 








UNITED BUSINESS TRAINING ASSOCIATION, 211 Dinan Bldg., Detroit, Mic 


BEAUTIFUL 


FCRNISHINGS 


The very things you need now. 
Latest styles. Factory-to-Family 
ow prices. Save big moncy. 
Furnish a room or whole home. 
As little as $3 down; a year or 
more to pay. Also Pianos, 
Players, Phonographs. Cut 
out this adv.—Write TODAY, 
for new Fall “Larkin Book of 
Better Homes"’. 


& <a Frtl 
> LARKIN Boog 
- ik 
Leckitt CO tac. VHT now 3 
BUFFALO. 1.Y. _o Chicago, Ill. 
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7S down—$2 a month for any of these three rings 












ertect 
cut blue white 
diamond h 
white gole 
engraved 
and pierced 
ring $25.00 


down—$1 a week for any of these six rings j 
*10_ ve : 
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A Gift that Everyone Wants 
| | the “Take-a-Picture-Package” 


X38 --Seven 
white diamon “dss set 





“Just what I wanted”—what a joyful 
satisfaction it is to hear that glad cry on 
Christmas morning. And you'll hear it 
surely if you choose the new Ansco 
Take-a-Picture-Package for your present. 





quality « 
mond $$0.00 », ype s 
i re $42.60 rir 


a es) 
Hata 





A neat, durable red case, a sturdy smooth 












: sa aelic cele  xeé-0ne ae working handsome Ansco Camera, [pic- 

: Gd top. Periect ect Sie mene white ic : tures 2% x 3'4 in.}, four rolls of the 
jue white diar k. white gold diamond. Rare j ‘ le -f) | A “7 Snee | sae F 1 | | i 

$57 so O ring... $80.00 beaut; $48.50 - wondertTu nsco opecdex Lum, ana the 
] 2k down——$1. 50 a week for any of these three rings { h indy little Ansco album to keep the 


snaps in,—that’s the Take-a-Picture- 
Package, complete for five dollars! By 
far the greatest camera outfit value 
we've ever heard of. 





Be sure tosee the Take-a-Picture-Package 
before making up your Christmas list. It 
will solve the old “what-shall-I-give” 
question for practically everybody. If 
your dealer hasn’t it send us his name 
and address 
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Buy on credit _as others do. 
Send No 
or 
Money 





and receive 
ransactior 


your money b mmediatel 
confidential. G t Bon« 


FREE 9's 


to $1000. Lars e variet Our 9 
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“She felt at 


miscrablyu out of 


thine 


She wanted to get 
off in a corner 
gee kin t 


! But wha 
enigma in 
ver bluntly 


That's the insidious thing about 
inpleasant breath) You, your 
know when you have it. And 
losest friends won't tell you 


Sometimes, of cout halitosis co 
some deep-seated organic disorder i 
quires professional advice But ust 
ind fortunately—halitosis is only 
condition that yields to the regular 
Listerine as a mouth wash and gare 


It is an interesting thing that this well 
known antiseptic that has been in use fo 
vears for surgical dressings, possesses these 
unusual propertic as a breath deodorant 
It halts food fermentation in the mouth 
ind leaves the breath sweet, fresh and 
lean, Not by substituting son other 
dor, but by removing the old, unpleasant 
me. The odor of Listerine itself quickl 
disappears, 


Your druggist will supply you with Lis 
erine. He sells lots of it It has dozen 
f different uses as a safe ; eptie and 
has been trusted as such for a hi nu CeT 
jury. Read the interesting © booklet 
that comes with every bottl Lambert 
Pharmacal Compann, Saint Louis, t s if 





For use 
HALITOSIS | LISTERINE 
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She Found A Pleasant Way To 
Reduce Her Fat 


She did not have to go to the trouble of 
diet or exercise. She found a better way, 
which aids the digestive organs to tum 
food into muscle, bone and sinew instead 
of fat. 

She used Marmola Prescription Tables 
which are made from the famous Marmola 
prescription. They aid the digestive sys- 
tem to obtain the full nutriment of food. 
[hey will allow you to eat many kinds of 
food without the nece ssity of dieting or 
exercising. 

Thousands have found that the Marmola 
Prescriplion Tablets give complete relief 
from obesity. And when the accumulation 
of fat is checked, reduction to normal, 
healthy weight soon follows. 

All good drug stores the world over sell 
Viarmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
a box. Ask your druggist for them, or 
order direct and they will be sent in plain 
wrapper, postpaid 

MARMOLA COMPANY 
283 Garfield Bldg., Detroit, Mich 


Your Skin can be Quickly Cleared of Pimples, Blackhesis 
Acne Eruptions on the face or bod y Barbers 
Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Ski. 

Write today formy FREE Booklet, -46e 
FRE Tone Skin,” telling how I cured 

being afflicted for over fifteen years, 
$1,000 Cold Cash s | can clear your skin of the above 
E.S.GIVENS, 3 Chemical Building, KANSAS CITY, M6 


TELL TOMORRO 


White's Weather Prophet fore W. 
casts the weather 8 to 24 
hours in advance, 
toy but a scientific ally consires 
instrument working automa’ 
Handsome, reliable and everlasting. 


a 
be, Hise t 6% x7 fet to pueren 
paid ‘Soy address ines eC 


SPECIAL OFFER—Handnmely iilustrated story of Based = 
Gretel, in colors, given away free with each order. 


David White, Dept. P, 419 E. Water St., Milwaukee, W* 
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gold ‘shank 
*32 22.50. 
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side, 


Reeth, SAI or Ae PERT | 


x 0 t 

mouuting 14 whit: pald 

K. green gold top. $45.50 
$75.00. 
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CEE 26 cd SE RE ETI De A le Ce a ae 


$2.00 Brings Your Choice ! ' ‘ie te tl 
NO RED TAPE—NO DELAY 


Simply send $2.00 and your choice goes to you 
charges paid. You have ten daysin which to 
decide. Money back instantly if you are not 
satisfied as to the quality and value. 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 
Send only $2.00 and your choice goes to you 
in handsome gift box all charges paid. ‘Guar- 
ant Bond attesting to quality and value 
accompan each shipment. 
a Full Year to Pay 
d 00 and receive your selection, ‘ 
aid. After trial pay balance in 12 co ee 4 
monthly payments. 107% dis- head 
\ count for cash. 4 
Free Royal 
Xmas Catalog 
The mo plete Catalog 


ev sd of Dia 
mond Watches.J welry, 











$30.00 





OYAL Diamonn X Wate Co. 
ZO Broadway -New York \ 


ee 
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INCENSE E BURNER $] 
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Ideal Holiday Gift 


Purity, sweetness and greater r luxury for 
the home are : fewof the Denetits of TEMPLE 
OF ALLAH INCENSE. Fiv: 
delicate fragrance: --tlendal- 
wood, Rose, pina beg Pine- 
Needle and’ Lavend 

Will make an ideal Christ- 
mas Gift. Also will give to 








All the other gifts are forgotten when they 
see how easy it is to coax those joyful Yule- 
tide tunes out of the melodious Hohner! 


.— — — ~— . Soquel 1 





. your home that fascinating 
spirit of the Holiday season. 
7 Ask your dealer or se 1.00 
| for complete outfit, consisting of 
HARMONY feigcaa cas 
| of Incen Sent prepaid to any 
u jress. Pile: men fra- 
| grance desired. 
“‘There is no music you enjoy like the music ve JAMES DRUG CO; ... 
you make yourself.” That’s as true of your I , 172 Sth Ave New York 
friends as it is of you. Give them Hohners c RECO 








for Christmas—no other gift at the price will 
give half the pleasure. The Hohner is a 
whole orchestra in itself—it makes real music 
—sweet, tuneful, delightful music. Anybody | 
can learn to play it in an hour. Ask the | 
dealer for the Hohner Free Instruction Book; 
if he is out of them, write “‘M. Hohner, New 






GET MY FREE BOOK TODAY 


The Right Way to Sell 
$4,000 to $15,( 000 aYear 


Selling offers you biggest jo! 
train you and help you get t the we job, free, 
il. LL SHOW YOU H 


Write Today for FREE Book ‘The Right Way to Sell” 


sh. O. Pr. wae. General Sales Manager 
SALES CORP. OF AmamICA 
5039 Aautetamtten og ade. 2796-49 Montrose Ave. 








York.” Hohner Harmonicas are sold every- 
where; 50c. up. 


“Own Your Own Hohner” 
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I know because Iwas Deaf and had Head Noises CAN BE CURED. If you suffer from pimples t 
for over 30 years My invisible Ant eons Ea blackheads, brown spots or eruptions I want to ond 9 you Vv 
Drums restored my hearing and stopped Head Noises, my simple home treatment under plain wr: sper It gave n 

and will do it ar re ou oe re Ti y needa weeny me a soft, velvety, smooth and radiant complexion, and 
eS Cannot be seen cured thousands of men women, after everything else f 
‘) is caused by Catarr failed. Simply send name generous 10 day free trial D 
4 Wholly Destroy yyed N a ira ns al offer of my seerct home treatment. a 

easy to take out se * en omforts.” 

expensive. Write for Booklet and my @wora W. H. WARREN, 489 Gray Bidg., Kansas City, Mo fo I 
statement of how I re« ed my hearing. ‘ 
A. QO. LEONARD ‘ 
Suite 9%, 70 5th Avenue - - New York City ‘ 
f 


Relief 


“Coughs 


Use PISO'S — this prescription quickly 
relieves children and adults 
A pleasant syrup. No opiates 
35° and OOF sizes 
sold everywhere 


HEALTH 


Free Trial Treatment 


Sent on request. Ask for my “pay-w hen-reduced 
offer. I have successfully reduced thousands d 
persons, often at the rate of a pound a day, with 
out diet or exercise. Let me send you proof # 
my expense, 

DK. R. NEWMAN, 
State of Ne w York, 286 Fifth 


Stop Using a Truss. 





L ae eee 
Ave., N. __ Desk 0-6 











PR | A ts Tog Pats 
is the Greatest Joy of Life. Only the robust, | Being. medicine “appl ators 
vigorous and healthy can enjoy life to its fullest posely to bold the distended 
The complaining, ailing, sickly ones are unhappy, muscles se y in ice. 
discontented, dejected, failures. Nos ~“- 

For many years I have been making people well pene 
through Strongfortism. I have helped tens of he pubic bone, Thousands 


thousands to become strong. 
ails you, write me fully 


No matter what 
about it, and I will 





have successfully treated 


















Qodveed Fae-Simtle themselves at home without 

prove to you I can help you. Guid Metal. hindrance from work—most  ¢ran4 Pris, 

‘The experience and research of a lifetime are Awarded 

contained in my, wonderful FREE BOOK oy i 
“*Promotion an onservation of Health, so afterwards no further use for trusses. your 
Strength, and Mental Energy.’’ it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely FREE Mod 
Send a ten cent piece (one dime) to cover postage name oD Coupon and send rot. Lesis, - “ 
LIONEL STRONCFORT Ce, 633 Stuart Bidg., St. W 
lth Specialist book 
1208 sTroworont INSTITUTE, Gownst, 02 8 Feotetiion GRD sec ccccccosccvcsssccosvesoes slivnatiinabiaest boo 
Ss I RO N G FO R | 1 Ss M Gstenenn wittctnn Senn Tikes Seagetscceeeconetell 603 
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Arresting Pain with 


“‘Concentrated Sunlight”’ 





Light, as perfectly produced | 





. ' P ‘ : Now Stein-O-Lite 
| NSTEAD — of lot = water, can bec » your first aid 
messy poultice intolerablk Because Stein-O-Lite rays cannot burt 
; ° irritate the skin (see why in panel 
plasters, « modern medical ext) any individual can use it. Fo 
at tr, sec - the pains of littl ones as well As 
science t day uses a new, cleat a. Shik 6. ie aaneeniones 
and infinitely more effective ust screw a plug into a light socket 
tl 1 1: u the switch and a fluod of pain- 
ethod of reheving pain cothing light starts to work. 
It is Radiant Heat and We Invite you to try a Stein-O-Lite 


treat ge 








Ve w — an 
the Stein-O-Lite. | Special Offer | > phisicians know 
great re 
Why Stein-O-Lite medial powers of Stein-O it But we 
want you to try it theveuntiey at our 
is more effective risk on 
ioned hot applications, whik FIVE DAYS FREE TRIAL 
yave «Tittle penetrative power Send us $12 in money 
lie the surface but_do not tou jer bank Iraf ‘ 
f Stein-O-Lite’s magi a ied 
get right down into the _— von C. © 
tissues and break up the DD. postas paid), If 
timulation, You ca Stein-O-Li loe m 
» pain-shot tissues rela‘ rove all at ac Stein-O- rthe 
» out as the wa ne t Lite rays Lamps 
en as entend suniight empanying iterature se die- @ focus 
tender area Clear ‘ r a ite retur i tributed ing or 
' an ag 1 evenly burning 
g as sunlight, pleasan As we Wi : no _ burn point 
unlight—Stein-O-Lite dees the wi refund mou int 





MAIL THIS COUPON 









NOTE-—If 
the Steir ) 
C.O.D 





you 


desire 


Lite 
heck here 


Stein-O-Lite Corp., 135 Floyd Street. 
Ger 


trial ! ! im it 






Brooklyn, 


N. ¥. 








men: le 
! that uli i 





BE COMFORTABLE— 


ar the Brooks. Appliance, the 
} xlern scic invention. which 
rives rupture suf rs immediate re- 
ief. It has no obnoxious springs or 
pads, Automatie Air Cushions bind 
and draw together the brok arts, 
No 








lves or plasters. Durable. Cheap. 
Sent on trial to pro 





its worth. R. C. E. BROOKS 
ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 
and signature of =. Brooks which appears on every 
iance. None other genuine, Full information and 
let sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 222 State St., Marshall, Mich. 

























PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
is now more t rt not 
Knock-Kneed men and women, Li 
to hear that I ave 


t! young and old 


















M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 
602 L, Ackerman Building 











Bow- Longec s} and 





now ready for mar my nev 
which will 1 traighten, within hort time 
gedne I k-kneed legs fely, quick i perr 

Without pa peration or dis eomfor Will not interfe 

your d . eing worn at night. My new ‘‘Lim-Straitr 
Model 18, U Patent easy to adjust: its result w Save 

yon from fu r humiliation, and improve your personal appea 
nee 100 y 

Write today for my free copyrighted physiological and anatomic 
book wh you hew to correct bow and knock-kneed leg 
without any « ration on your pa Enclose a dime for postage 


BINCHAMTON, WN. Y. 

















Please mention this 


maga 
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We were “fortunate te sec uring a quectity of smart Retebes aah ae we 
r 


when 


Ladies 14K ears guar- 
mme t —_- pau et as — aa fine 4 carved 6 je navel 
dial; pre crown O8 a ribbe clasp. 
AM NG OFFER’ Ai Dt. * Available 2 
rectangular movement ONLY $11.75. 
e Mo pay postman, 
xcellent time keepers 
TODAY for yours, 


eames Wares (. 


DEPTNo 7112 ART JEWELRY 
389 FIFTH AvENYU 
NEW YORK,NY. 


move- 









Free Book 
Containing complete 

story of the origi 7 
and histor 







This book tells you when to use 
Saxophone — singly, in _quartettes, 
in sexteties, or in regular band; how 
to play from cello parts in orchestr 
end mang othe r things you would like 
to know. The Saxophone is the easiest 
of all wind instruments topiay. You can \§ 
learn to play the scale in an hour and 7 
soon be playing popularairs, It will doubie ms / 
your income, your pleasure and your popu- 
larity. Nothing can take the place of the 
Saxophone for 
[Pome Entertainment, Church, 
Lodge or School, or for Orchestra Dance Music 
Six aye free trial of any & duescher Grand Saxophone, Cornet 
Trempet, 7 rombone or othe strument. Easy terms of payment 
arranged Mention instrument inter coted in and complete catalog 
will be mailed free 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Everything in Band end Orchestra instru 
3 






















424 ART, IND. 





answering advertisements 





ADVERTISING SECTION 





How Did Your Garters Look 
This Morning? 
Hurried on in the morning—tossed off at 
night, your garters are perhaps not so 
carefully scrutinized as are other articles 
of apparel. Keep them fresh and lively 
—the added comfort will repay you. 


4 Try Wideweb “Bostons.” 
} GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON, Makers of 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters for All the Family 











q 
Fx ara ata RATATAT RATATAT MIATA TAS eee 





Spur 


Pat. Junc 13,192 Reg US Pat Off 


THE GIFT FOR A MAN! 


IVE him the gift he’d select for 
himself—a stylish convenient 
Spur Tie Bow. For Christmas in 
attractive gift boxes, at all good 
dealers. Comes all tied for him—by 
hand. Two sizes—many patterns. An ex- 
clusive patented feature prevents curling, 
rolling or wrinkling. Insist on the genuine. 
Look for the name Spur on the tie. 
ALL TIED FOR YOU 
Write for Style Book C 
HEWES & POTTER, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of BULL-DOG 


Suspenders and Garters, guaranteed 365 days’ wear 
Bull-Dog Belts—Vestoff Suspenders—Spur Tie 
Four-in-Hands. 


Please mention this 





magazin 








4 
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Have EYES 
Like Stars 


For EYES of starry brightness, use 
Murine. This harmless lotion 
clears the whites of the EYES and 
imparts new life and sparkle. De- 
lightfully refreshing after reading, 
sewing, business, motoring and all 
outdoor sports. 


WriteMurineCompany,Dept. 61, 
Chicago, for FREE Eye Care Book 


TY: URINE 


for Your EYES 
Widely Used Since 1889 
28k nN? ERT RR 


Youth-Ami Skin Peel 


A New Scientific Disc 
which painlessly and harmlessly replaces the 
old skin with anew and removes all Surface 
Blemishes, Pimples, Blackheads, Discolora- 
burns, Eczema, Acne Birthmarks, etc. A non-acid, 
quid. Produces a health new shia, beautiful asa 
sults astounding. B ¢ Magic of a New 
¢ in plain sealed envelope 


Touth-Ami Laboratorias, Dept. 6i8,30 E. 20th St., New York} 
































Use PISO'S — this prescription quickly 
relieves children and adults 
A pleasant syrup. No opiates 
35° and 60% sizes 
sold everywhere 











And Society Leaders 
HO leave the genuine in 


WwW BY MILLIONAIRES 


vaults. Reproduced from 
Brilliant flash of rainbow fire 
he three imported dia 

98 


cut gems 
SEND NO MONEY @=s™— 
Pay postman 3.98 and postage oo 
arrival. Money back guers nape, 
ae od guumber No » dealers. 

RE elvet ined ART LEATHER 
Gite Cass for this gorgeous 


BRADLEY BOSTON CO., 
ne Newton, 


maintains his store at considerable expense. He 
must pay for help, rent and lighting. He carries 
many articles that you would never dream 0! 
ordering direct from manufacturers, and is, there 
fore, of great service when you need a newspapel 
a cigar, or a box of stationery. Then why not give 
him all of your custom and so help m: ike his bus 
ness profitab le? Tell him to show you sa 
of Ainslee’s, Popular, Love Story, People’s sin 
Top-Notch, Detective Story and Picture 
magazines. Select those you want and he 
gladly deliver them to your residence regu 
STREET & SMITH CORPORATION. 
Publishers New York 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


fet DIAMONDS § s 
say Merry XmasH 2 


o i et x ee es # ee) ey 


bd 
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642AD—18” indestructible quality Pearls of unusual sheen and lustre with White Gold 


clasp set with genuine Perfect cut diamond. $14 50 
5 . 



































































5 nf 5S1AD~— 
643AD—Premier Dia- 644AD~Engraved 645AD — Green Gold ee vistas 
mond Ring, Blue- Premier Diamond Hexagon Platinum TrucheartRing 


















white Quality Dia- Ring,Blue-white Dia- Topwith Blue-white 
$95.00 ‘ 


mond. . mon $37.50 Diamond. $55.00 with exquisite 


Blue-white Per- 
fect cut Dia- 
monds, $118.50 





649AD—ClusterRing, 650AD—Green Gold 647AD — Substantial 


- 7 Blue- white Dia Gypsy Cluster, 7 Round Belcher Ring. 
monds set in Plat- Klue-white Dia Brilliant Blue - white 
inum, . $73.50 Diamond. . $80.00 


monds . $87.50 





653AD 
18 kt. White 
Gold Hexagon 
Ring, 7 Blue 
whitediamonds 
set in Platinum 
$59.50 





<b. 


654AD—Gent's Ring, 






finest quality Blue 65: 
white Perfect cut Dia- White Gold rectangu 
et t gu 
- mond. . . $110.00 lar Wrist Watch, very 





much in demand, Vv Ct . 
jewel guaranteed im JM LY +) ot 
ported nickel move- 646AD — gnst 4, ed 9-4 MAIDEN OSA 
ment. Spe- 5 Belcher_Rinz, Blue : Urs’ 
cial Price $33.6 white Perfectcut NEW vo : 


$60.00 












NO 
MONEY DOWN 


Diamond 








Any of the tling diamond values pictured here can be yours 
without risking a single penny. Each item is ideally suited for 4 
Christmas and will make a charming gift.. No matter what you L 
select, you pay only a few cents a day. Yourselectionsenton 


your sim} I 1 vithout a single penny down. If yc jon’t 
agree that it isthe Sieweet bergen Sent ; aon pena, seturts ,s RY Z,/2) FOR 
at at our ex; If you keep it, pay at the rate of only a MILLION 
few cents a day. , DOLLAR 
YEARLY DIVIDEND , 

rsp iy taateons fa, caine « ‘ BARGAIN 


} T.V- se Bp Apo onus privileg ’ 
LION DOLLAR BARGAIN OOK FREE Yt, F REE 2.2 Maiden tano, Dept.1929 
2 ela. | al FREE MILLION DOL CAR RARG AIN BOOK. ' 
J.M.LYON & CO. Be : 
2- 4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK fa 

/n Business Nearly \00 years ww. ate 7 
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Give an In 


¢ 
> he 














Prices from $2.00 to $10.00 







Reliable Watches at Low Prices 


Canadian Maple Leaf, $2.00 


- * * Py 7 
HERE’S no gift like a watch, nothing used 
so much, consulted so often, carried so long. 


The Ingersoll you give now will be ticking Christ- 
mas Greetings every day throughout the year. 

Your dealer can show you Inversolls to fit every 
purse and purpose. Sizes for men, women, boys 
and girls. Radiolite dials that tell time in the dark. 
Jeweled models in nickel and gold-filled cases. 


New 

> Y 
Improved YANKEE WATERBUR 
More men and boys use the Inger lor women, girls and small boy “The best watch $5.00 wil bey -- 
soll Yankee than any other watch the Yankee, it leads in its 

‘ » 2 stor 

Sturdy, reliahie, good-looking it MIDGET eg ye ge 5 ata tid 
carries a sound guarantee. $2.00 $3.50 $5.00 6.0.) | 


In Canada, $5.00 
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A Kodak for Christmas 


Hardly is it out the package when it’s out the 
door in happy hands, “clicking” the holiday story. 


Kodak is a gift that everyone wants. 


Autogra phic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., The Kodak City 
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SPEAR & CO., Dept. S-302, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Send m 
Table Moth, 6 Hopkins and 2 Doilies. I enciose 
pa, ment. Itis 


the 30 


order, 


with you until paid in full 
Catalog also. Please print or write name ‘and address plainly. 


R. F D., Box No. or Street and No 
Post Office 


s 
Wf your enanping point is different trom your post office fill in tine below 
Bend Shipment to. 
eree.) oF ta 
CATALOG ; one write yous name ond adaress. plainly on the above lines Gs 


lays’ trial I's om satis| 
ng A ° 





Martha Washington Initial Dinner S 


No picture can do justice tothis beautiful dinnerset. I want 
you to see it on your own table. I want you to know the 
Attractiveness of its Aristocratic Colonial Shape,the Beauty 
of its refined Gold Border and Orange band. I want you to 
see how the big, wide, brilliant gold handles enrich and 
beautify the set. Then I want you to know the Pride of 
Possessing a high-class dinner set that has your initial on 
every piece. willsend you the entire set, om 

30 Days’ Free Trial. The picture shows, in 

teduced size, the attractive initial design. This 

Gesign is in 7 barmoniously blended colors and 


my Big Free Book 


pd want to know allabout the Sutvost, + ay ed 

4 easiest way to « the thing: ba 

e pars ed fee op the easiest terms se end. for my i 
alog No shows Thousands saree 

Furniture, t Bedding, Springs, Mattresses, Bed 

Saresds. oss: rpets, Linoleum, Lace Cur- 

ta rtieres, Dishes. Baby Carriages, Giass- 





WILL TRUST 
YOU GLADLY” 


jocks, ame 
utomobiies, Wagons, Stace 
inen, etc 


icycles, Table 

















e the 110-piece Initial Dinner Set and Free 


1.0 
atthe end o 
send yea te 60 
0 with 


nderstood | that tif f Print plainly in 
box the initial 


you desire 


Terms $it 
€ $29.95. Title semaine 
“send me your Big 











- Occupation 


you wantt ¢ Only. Send No Money, put an X her 


gold. SUPREME QUALITY, Everything that high 110 7 
Gece moperiely, mapulacturing skill, art and design can 

do, has been done to make this beautiful Dinnerware 5 
a Remarkable Bargain. All the decorations; the tnitial, PIEC fst 
the wreath, the ecroll of roses in natural colors, the gold edge, and 
inner line of orange, are absolutely put on tostay. We guarantee 
breakagein shipment.Each piecewrapped separatelyin tissue 


SPECIAL 30TH ANNIVERSARY 


Sale Price Only $29.9 


30 Days’ Free Triai— Easy uy Payments 


This dinner set formerly sold for $44.75 and without the Pree 
Cloth, Napkins and Doilies. You would have been satisfied to pat 
orice for the High Qui ality and Exquisite De sign of this eet 
To these points of e tha vee tures: T 


eae 
$8 0! your own i lon the noes 
Go “~ in the Gecoratio: the distinctively handsome big, 
ie: have pods ‘added @ daintily colored torat st spray Semen ts 
initial design on eve jece. 
want towsend you the 110 pieces on 80 Days’ Free Trial | to use as o yee ore, If go 

0 —t ete, return the eet. I re ur 

freight charges. The trial will et ro you a pe —— eful to state the tr 

you desire. Geder | No. RA2920. Price $29.95. Term: 1.00 with 


ance $2.50 M Piates. THE 110 P' 


j-In Dinner Plates, 12 7\-in. Pie or Lanch 
2 b4-in Bapesr 6-in, Oatmeal Dis 


and Butter. Plate 
3. a 
4 etable Dish, (2 1 8-in. Ope: Deas te Dish. 110% in, Meat Piatt 
T'id's-ine Meat Platter, 195 <-in. Round Salad Dis 3oat, yBance 
ravy Bowl, ‘ois Covered Sugar Bowl (2 Pieces), 1 Cream Pitcher, 


i 7-in, Butter 
Table Clotn, Naplh 


REF 4 and Doilies | if Pe 
je Clo! 


send you Absolately Free aT 

Dofilles, all nicely sea oped These. articles nade of High 
Fi nish otton Dama: The design is attr leer, the wearin: 

The table cloth is round, b: tifully scalloped, and 

edge of dainty beauty; it {st ager, and « of ow ‘bette r eae | that 9 aoa 

easures 66 inches in diame ry practical 6 

are scalloped and corded to match the table ¢ loth and are also larger th i 
measure 1744 x 17% inc nee The 2 round doilies match the table, cloth and 8 7 
are 13 inches in diamete NATHANIEL 


“Dept. $-302 


> SPEAR & CO.€ phcvasn 


Home Furnishers for the People of America 


nd § 








